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I.—THREE ‘‘LAPLAND SONGS.”’ 


The second antistrophe of The Progress of Poesy opens, it 
will be recalled, with a rather striking allusion to the benefi- 
cent visitations of the Muse in the far North: 


In climes beyond the solar road, 

Where shaggy forms o’er ice-built mountains roam, 
The Muse has broke the twilight-gloom 

To chear the shiv’ring Native’s dull abode. 


In the second edition of the poem (1768), this tolerably 
lucid passage was somewhat obscured for future generations 
by one of those notes in which Gray compromised his 
“respect for the understanding of his readers” : 

Extensive influence of poetic Genius over the remotest and most 
uncivilized nations: its connection with liberty, and the virtues that 


naturally attend on it. (See the Erse, Norwegian, and Welch Fragments, 
the Lapland and American songs. ) * 


The “Erse, Norwegian, and Welch Fragments” are of 


1Phelps, Selections from the Poetry and Prose of Thomas Gray, Boston, 
1894, p. 29. 
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course the publications of Macpherson, Evans, and Percy, 
together with certain experiments by Gray himself. By 
“ American Songs” Gray meant various productions, cur- 
rent in his day and later, in which the American Indian 
was represented as giving lyrical expression to amorous 
desire, scorn, or spiritual aspiration.’ 

The present paper endeavors to trace the history of three 
once famous lyrical compositions of the type known to Gray 
and his contemporaries as “ Lapland songs.” 

To Johan Scheffer, for many years Professor of Law and 
Rhetoric in the University at Upsala, undoubtedly belongs 
the credit of having reproduced the first specimens of 
Lappish poetry ever printed. The volume in which they 
appeared, Scheffer’s Lapponia, is an extraordinarily enter- 
taining account of an expedition into Lapland undertaken 
by the author at the instance of the Swedish government, 
published originally in Latin at Frankfurt in 1673, and 
before the expiration of a decade successively translated into 
English (Oxford, 1674),? German (Frankfurt and Leipzig, 


1See Scandinavian Influences in the English Romantic Movement, by F. E. 
Farley (Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, vol. 1x, Boston, 1903, 
pp. 66f., n. 2). 

2A copy of this edition is owned by the Boston Public Library. The 
title page reads: The History of Lapland wherein are shewed the Original, 
Manners, Habits, Marriages, Conjurations, &c., of that People. Written by 
John Scheffer, Professor of Law and Rhetoric at Upsal in Sweden. At the 
Theatre in Oxford, MDcLxxIy. The preface explains that this version is 
abridged from the Latin. 

Another English version, a copy of which is owned by the Harvard 
College Library, was published in London in 1704. It purports to be 
‘*done from the last Edition in the original Latin, and collated with a 
French translation Printed at Paris, which contains several Addenda that 
the Translator had from the Author, all which are here taken in.’’ To the 
Translation of Lapponia are added in this edition, ‘‘ The Travels of the King 
of Sweden’s Mathematicians into Lapland: The History of Livonia, and 
the Wars there: Also a Journey into Lapland, Finland, &. Written by 
Dr. Olof Rudbeck in the Year.1701.”’ 
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1675), French (Paris, 1678), and Dutch (Amsterdam, 1682). 
The two lyrics in question are found in a chapter “ Of their 
Contracts and Marriages.” I quote from the English version 
of 1674;' the author is describing the conduct of the Lap- 
land lover during the period of courtship : 


In this interval he ever and anon makes a visit to his Mistress, to 
whom while he is travelling he solaces himself with a Love Song, and 
diverts the wearisomness of his journy. And ’tis their common custom, 
to use such kind of Songs, not with any set tune, but such as every one 
thinks best himself, nor in the same manner, but sometimes one way, some- 
times another, as goes best to every man, when he is in the mode of singing. 
An ensampel of one they use in the Winter season, communicated to me by 
Olaus Matthias, a Laplander, I here annex : 


Kulnasatz niraosam ceugaos joao audas jordee skaode 
Nurte waota waolges skaode 
Abeide kockit laidi ede 
Fauruogaoidhe sadiede 
Gillao momiaiat kuekan kaigewarri. 
[There are eleven lines more. ] 


The meaning of this song is this, 


Kulnasatz my Rain-deer 

We have a long journy to go; 
The Moor’s are vast, 
And we must hast, 

Our strength I fear 

Will fail if we are slow, 
And so 

Our Songs will do. 


Kaige the watery Moor 
Is pleasant unto me, 
Though long it be ; 

Since it doth to my Mistriss lead, 


The Catalogue of Printed Books in the British Museum recdrds a third 
translation into English, abridged, published in London, 1751. Through- 
out the eighteenth century, allusions to Scheffer are very common in the 
works of English writers on Scandinavian subjects. 

1 Pp, 111 ff. 
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Whom I adore ; 
The Kilwa Moor, 
I nere again will tread. 


Thoughts fill’d my mind 

Whilst I thro Kuige past. 
Swift as the wind, 
And my desire, 

Winged with impatient fire, 

My Rain-deer let us hast. 

So shall we quickly end our pleasing pain : 
Behold my Mistresse there, 

With decent motion walking ore the Plain. 


Kulnasatz my Rain-deer, 
Look yonder, where 
She washes in the Lake. 
See while she swims 
The waters from her purer limbs 
New cleerness take.! 


This is a love Song of the Laplanders, wherewith they incourage their 
Rain-deers to travell nimbly along. For all delay, tho in it self short, is 


tedious to lovers. They use too at other times to entertain themselves with 
such Sonnets, when at some distance from their Mistresses, and therein to 
make mention of them, and extoll their beauty. One of this kind I 
received of the said Olaus, and seeing we have lit upon this subject, I here 
set it down : 


Pastos paiwa Kiufwresist jawra Orre Iawra 
Tos kaosa kirrakeid korngatzim 
Ia tiedadzim man oinemam jaufre Orre Jawra 
Ma tangast lomest lie sun lie 
[and so on for twenty-six lines farther]. 


The sense of this Song is thus, 


1Scheffer’s Latin version of this song (Lapponia, ed. 1673, p. 283) is as 
follows: Kulnasatz, rangifer meus parvus properandum nobis iterque porro 
faciendum, loca uliginosa vasta sunt, & cantiones nos deficiunt. Nec tamen 
tediosus mihi palus kaige es, tibi palus kailvva dico vale. Multe 
cogitationes animum meum subeunt, dum per paludem kaige vehor. 
Rangifer meus simus agiles levesque, sic citius absolvemus laborem, eoque 
veniemus, quo destinamus, ubi videbo amicam meam ambulantem. Kulna- 
satz rangifer meus prospice ac vide, utri non cernas eam se lavantem. 
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With brightest beams let the Sun shine 
On Orra Moor, 

Could I be sure, 

That from the top o’th lofty Pine, 

I Orra Moor might see, 

I to his highest bow would climb, 

And with industrious labor try, 
Thence to descry 

My Mistress, if that there she be. 





Could I but know amidst what Flowers, 
Or in what shade she staies, 
The gaudy Bowers 
With all their verdant pride, 
Their blossomes and their spraies, 
Which make my Mistress disappear ; 
And her in Envious darkness hide, 
I from the roots and bed of Earth would tear. 


Upon the raft of clouds I’de ride 
Which unto Orra fly, 
O’th Ravens I would borrow wings, 
And all the feathered In-mates of the sky : 
But wings alas are me denied, 
The Stork and Swan their pinions will not lend, 
There’s none who unto Orra brings, 
Or will by that kind conduct me befriend. 


Enough enough thou hast delaied 
So many Summers daies, 

The best of daies that crown the year, 
Which light upon the eielids dart, 
And melting joy upon the heart : 

But since that thou so long hast staied, 

They in unwelcome darkness disappear, 
Yet vainly dost thou me forsake, 

I will pursue and overtake. 


What stronger is then bolts of steel? 
What can more surely bind? 
Love is stronger far then it ; 

Upon the Head in triumph she doth sit : 
Fetters the mind, 
And doth controul, 
The thought and soul. 
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A youths desire is the desire of wind, 
All his Essaies 
Are long delaies, 
No issue can they find. 
Away fond Counsellors, away, 
No more advice obtrude : 
T’le rather prove, 
The guidance of blind Love ; 
To follow you is certainly to stray : 
One single Counsel tho unwise is good.' 


No attempt seems to have been made to give these songs 
a better English rendering until 1712. The issue of The 
Spectator for April 30 of that year (No. 366) contained a 
communication beginning : 


The following verses are a translation of a Lapland love-song, which I 
met with in Scheffer’s history of that country.... The numbers in the 

'Scheffer’s Latin runs as follows: ‘Sol, clarissimum emitte lumen in 
paludem Orra, Si enisus in summa picearum cacumina, scirem me visurum 
Orra paludem, in ea eniterer, ut viderem, inter quos amica mea esset flores, 
omnes sucacinderem frutices recens ibi enatos, omnes ramos preesecarem, 
hos virentes ramos. Cursum nubium essem secutus, que iter suum insti- 
tuunt versus paludem Orra, si ad te volare possem alis, cornicum alis, Sed 
mihi desunt ale, ale querquedulm, pedesque, anserum pedes plan[tw)ve 
bonm, que deferre me valeant ad te, Satis expectasti diu, per tot dies, tot 
dies tuos optimos, oculis tuis jucundissimis, corde tuo amicissimo, Quod 
si longissime velles effugere, cito tamen te consequerer. Quid firmius 
validiusve esse potest, quam contorti nervi catenmve ferrew, que duris- 
sime ligant? Sic amor contorquet caput nostrum, mutat cogitationes & 
sententias, Puerorum voluntas, voluntas venti, juvenum cogitationes, 
longe cogitationes. Quos si audirem omnes, omnes, a via, & via justa 
declinarem. Wnum est consilium, quod capiam, ita scio viam rectiorem 
me reperturum.”’ 

Revisions of the Lappish text which seem to establish the authenticity 
of Scheffer’s two songs, are printed in Otto Donner’s Lieder der Lappen, 
Helsingfors, 1876, and in Richard Bergstrém’s monograph, Spring, min 
Snilla ren! (Nyare Bidrag till kannedom om de Svenska Landsmiflen ock 
svenskt Folklif, v, 4 [Stockholm, 1885]). Of Scheffer’s Lappish version 
of the Orra Moor song Donner writes (p. 115) : ‘‘ Die ortografie ist sehr 
inkorrekt, wodurch einige woérter gar nicht zur ermitteln sind, besonders 
da bei dem miindlichen vortrage gewisse silben, wie es scheint, wiederholt 
wurden.’’ Scheffer’s Latin version, he adds, though ‘‘iiberhaupt treue 
. »  » leidet doch an einigen fehlern.’’ See below, p. 9, n. 2. 
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original are as loose and unequal, as those in which the British ladies sport 
their Pindarics ; and perhaps the fairest of them might not think it a dis- 
agreeable present from a lover: but I have ventured to bind it in stricter 
measures, as being more proper for our tongue, though perhaps wilder 
graces may betver suit the genius of the Lapponian language.... [Then 
follows this new version of the Orra Moor song. It will be observed that 
the name ‘‘Orra Moor,”’ properly, of course, the designation of a locality, 
here, and in some later versions of the song, answers for the name of the 
Lappish damsel :} 


Thou rising sun, whose gladsome ray 
Invites my fair to rural play, 

Dispel the mist, and clear the skies, 
And bring my Orra to my eyes. 


Oh! were I sure my dear to view, 

I'd climb that pine-tree’s topmost bough 
Aloft in air that quivering plays, 

And round and round for ever gaze. 


My Orra Moor, where art thou laid? 
What wood conceals my sleeping maid ? 
Fast by the roots enraged I’1l tear 

The trees that hide my promised fair. 


Oh! I could ride the clouds and skies, 
Or on the raven’s pinions rise : 

Ye storks, ye swans, a moment stay, 
And waft a lover on his way. 


My bliss too long my bride denies, 
Apace the wasting summer flies : 

Nor yet the wintry blasts I fear, 

Not storms or night shall keep me here. 


What may for strength with steel compare? 
Oh! love has fetters stronger far : 

By bolts of steel are limbs confined, 

But cruel love enchains the mind. 


No longer then perplex thy breast, 

When thoughts torment the first are best ; 
’Tis mad to go, ’tis death to stay, 

Away to Orra, haste away.' 


11 quote from Aitken’s edition, London, 1898, v, 249ff. In Aitken’s 
Life of Richard Steele, London, 1889, 11, 385f., may be found a musical 
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This experiment aroused emulation; in No. 406 of The 
Spectator (printed June 16, 1712) appeared a paraphrase of 
the other Scheffer song : 


The town being so well pleased with the fine picture of artless love 
which nature inspired the Laplander to paint in the ode you lately 
printed [writes the author], we were in hopes that the ingenious trans- 
lator would have obliged it with the other also which Scheffer has given 
us; but since he has not, a much inferior hand has ventured to send you 
this. . . [and a new version of the reindeer song follows :] 


Haste, my reindeer, and let us nimbly go 

Our amorous journey through this dreary waste : 
Haste, my reindeer, still, still thou art too slow, 
Impetuous love demands the lightning’s haste. 


Around us far the rushy moors are spread : 
Soon will the sun withdraw his cheerful ray ; 
Darkling and tired we shall the marshes tread, 
No lay unsung to cheat the tedious way. 


The watery length of these unjoyous moors 
Does all the flowery meadows’ pride excel ; 
Through these I fly to her my soul adores ; 
Ye flowery meadows, empty pride, farewell. 


Each moment from the charmer I’m confined, 
My breast is tortured with impatient fires ; 
Fly, my reindeer, fly swifter than the wind, 
Thy tardy feet wing with my fierce desires. 


rendering of this song ‘“‘set for the German Flute’’ by C. Smith, Jr., 
cir. 1750. 

A note in modern editions of The Spectator, which may be traced back at 
least as far as the edition of 1797 (v, 281), ascribes this paraphrase to 
Ambrose Philips, though I cannot find that Philips ever acknowledged it. 
Philips contributed to No. 12 of The Tatler (May 7, 1709) the well known 
lines written from Copenhagen, beginning :— 


From frozen climes, and endless tracts of snow, 
From streams that northern winds forbid to flow ; 
What present shall the muse to Dorset bring ; 
Or how, so near the pole, attempt to sing? 
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Our pleasing toil will then be soon o’erpaid, 
And thou, in wonder lost, shalt view my fair, 
Admire each feature of the lovely maid, 

Her artless charms, her bloom, her sprightly air. 


But lo! with graceful motion there she swims, 
Gently removing each ambitious wave ; 

The crowding waves transported clasp her limbs : 
When, when, oh when, shall I such freedoms have ! 


In vain, you envious streams, so fast you flow, 
To hide her from a lover’s ardent gaze : 

From every touch you more transparent grow, 
And all revealed the beauteous wanton plays.! 


The Spectator version of the reindeer song was printed, 
without acknowledgment, in The Hive, a Collection of the 
Most Celebrated Songs (4th ed., London, 1732, 1, 13). 

Among the Miscellaneous Works in Prose and Verse of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe, London, 1739, appeared a third Eng- 
lish rendering of the Orra Moor song which seems to have 
been received with more enthusiasm in Germany than at 
home.* Mrs. Rowe’s stanzas run as follows: 


1 Quoted from Aitken’s edition, v1, 52f. This version, signed ‘‘T,”’ is 
usually attributed to Steele. 

21, 92f. Theodor Vetter, author of a eulogistic biography of Mrs. Rowe 
entitled Die Géttliche Rowe, Ziirich, 1894, makes special mention (pp. 
13f.) of this translation and calls attention to the other versions in 
the Oxford edition of Scheffer and in The Spectator. Vetter adds, ‘‘ Das 
kleine Liedchen hat iibrigens in der deutschen Literatur seine Geschichte’’ 
and goes on to cite the very free paraphrase of Mrs. Rowe’s version made 
by Kleist in 1757 (cf. Kleist’s Werke, ed. Sauer, Berlin, 1880-81, 1, 107 f.), 
upon which Lessing commented in Briefe, die neueste Litteratur betreffend 
(No. 33—cf. Lessing’s Similiche Schriften, ed. Lachmann-Muncker, vin, 
75, Stuttgart, 1892), together with Herder’s more literal rendering (1771). 
Herder also translated the reindeer song (cf. Herder’s Volkslieder, Leip- 
zig, 1778-79, 1, 264; m, 106). MHlerder’s translations are printed in 
Donner’s Lieder der Lappen, Helsingfors, 1876, together with another 
German version of the Orra Moor song. Donner also mentions the Finnish 
poet Franzén’s Swedish version of the reindeer song, ‘‘Spring, min snilla — 
ren,’’? which Richard Bergstrom has made the subject of a monograph 
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A LAPLANDER’s SonG TO HIS MISTRESS. 


Shine out, resplendent God of day, 
On my fair Orramoor ; 

Her charms thy most propitious ray, 
And kindest looks allure. 


In mountain, vale, or gloomy grove, 
I'd climb the tallest tree, 

Could I from thence my absent love, 
My charming rover see. 


I'd venture on a rising cloud, 
Aloft in yielding air, 

From that exalted station proud, 
To view the smiling fair. 


Should she in some sequester’d bow’r, 
Among the branches hide, 

I'd tear off ev’ ry leaf and flow’r, 
Till she was there descry’d. 


From ev’ ry bird I'd steal a wing 
To Orramoor to fly ; 

And urg’d by love, would swiftly spring 
Along the lightsome sky. 


Return, and bless me with thy charms, 
While yet the sun displays 

His fairest beams, and kindly warms 
Us with his vital rays. 


Return before that light be gone, 

In which thou shouldst appear ; 
Unwelcome night is hast’ ning on 

To darken half the year. 


In vain, relentless maid, in vain 
Thou dost a youth forsake, 

Whose love shall quickly o’er the plain, 
Thy savage flight o’ ertake. 


(Spring, min sniilla ren ! (Stockholm, 1885]). Bergstrém prints the English 
versions published in the Oxford edition of 1674 and in The Spectator, 
together with Franzén’s Swedish and Kleist’s German versions. See above, 
p. 6, n. 
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Should bars of steel my passage stay, 
They could not thee secure : 

I’d thro’ enchantments find a way 
To seize my Orramoor. 


Of course nothing printed in The Spectator could altogether 
escape the attention of any generation of English readers, 
but the Lapland songs seem not to have aroused any very 
general interest until the changing literary fashions of half 
a century all at once gave them an unexpected significance. 
The publication of Macpherson’s Ossianic fragments (1760), 
Percy’s Five Pieces of Runic Poetry (1761), Evans’s Speci- 
mens of the Antient Welsh Bards (1764) and Percy’s Reliques 
(1765) marked the beginning, as everybody knows, of a new 
attitude toward the literature of half-civilized races. These 
attempts to popularize the folk poetry of Great Britain and 
Scandinavia led to a widespread curiosity in England with 
regard to the habits of our northern ancestors, and to 
countless experiments in “runic” and “ Welsh” songs, 
pseudo-archaic “ballads” and Ossianic prose.’ ‘ Odin,” 
“Thor,” and “Taliessin” became names to conjure with, 
and the fastnesses of Wales, the highlands of Scotland, and 
the “frozen North” were imbued with a romantic signifi- 
cance unfelt in any previous age. 

Lapland had long been the subject of vague and sporadic 
allusions in the polite literature of England, from which we 
may gather that Englishmen, in common with most other 
Europeans, looked upon it merely as an uncanny tract whose 
barbarous inhabitants, like the followers of Odin, were 


1See Scandinavian Influences in the English Romantic Movement; also 
Schnabel’s Ossian in der schinen litteratur England's bis 1832 (Englische 
Studien, xx1m, 31 ff., 366 ff.). I do not know that any special study has 
been made of English imitations of ‘‘ Welsh’ poetry, but one has only to 
turn over the leaves of any considerable number of eighteenth century 
magazines and collections of fugitive verse to realize that here lies a fruitful 
field for investigation. 
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reputed skillful in the practice of the black art. Hence 
Shakspere’s “ Lapland sorcerers,” ' Marlowe’s “ Lapland 
giants”? and Milton’s “Lapland witches.” * 


1 Comedy of Errors, TV, 3, 11. 

3 Faustus, sc. i, 1. 127, ed. Gollancz. 

5 Paradise Lost, ii, 665. 

Scheffer has a chapter on the magic arts practiced by the Laplanders 
which begins, ‘‘There is scarce a Country under the Sun, whither the 
Name of Lapland has reach’d by Fame or otherwise, which does not always 
look upon this Nation as greatly addicted to Magick” (Lapponia, transla- 
tion of 1704, p. 119). The authorities cited by Scheffer in this particular, 
run back well toward the beginning of the sixteenth century ; among them 
are Olaus Magnus, whose Historia de Gentibus Septentrionalibus appeared at 
Rome in 1555 (see Lib. iii, Cap. 16), his friend the Portuguese historian 
Damiano de Goes, and Jacob Ziegler, a German mathematician and theo- 
logian who died in 1549. An English translation of a tract by Ziegler with 
the picturesque title ‘‘Of the Northeast frostie sea’’ is included in Eden 
and Willes’ The History of Trauayle in the West and East Indies, London, 
1577: I quote from fol. 280 (recto) where Ziegler writes of ‘‘Gronelande’’ ; 
the inhabitants of this country, he says, are ‘‘geuen to magicall artes. 
For it is sayd that they (as also the people of Laponia) do rayse tempestes 
on the sea with magicall inchauntmentes, and bryng such shyps into 
daunger as they entend to spoyle.’’ Ziegler touches here upon a specific 
branch of magic in which about all the northern races were held to be 
more or less proficient,—the power to control winds and bad weather. 
Saxo Grammaticus, whose Historia Danica was finished very early in the 
thirteenth century, attributes this power to Danes, Norwegians and Perm- 
landers (cf. ed. Holder, pp. 32, 128; Elton and Powell, pp. 39, 156). 
Trevisa’s translation of Bartholomew’s De Proprietatibus Rerum, made in 
1397, charges the inhabitants of ‘‘ Wynlandia”’ with selling winds to 
mariners. ‘‘ Wynlandia,’’ he explains, ‘‘is a countree besydes ye moun- 
tayns of Norwey towarde the eest. and stretchyth vppon the clyf of Occean 
. ++ The men of that countree ben straige and somwhat wylde and fyers. 
And occupyen themselfe wyth wytchecrafte. And so to men that saylle by 
theyr costes : and also to men that abyde wyth theym for defawte of wynde 
they proffre wynde to sayllynge. and so sell wynde. And thei vse to 
make a clewe of threde and make dyuers knottes to be Joyned therin. 
And holdeth to drawe ont [sic] of the clewe thre knottes other moo: 
other lesse as he woll haue ye wynde more soft or strange. And for 
theyr mysbyleue fendes moue the ayre and areyse stronge tempeste other 
softe as he draweth of ye clewe more or lesse knottes. And somtyme they 
meue the wynde soo strongly: that wretches that byleue in suche doyng 
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It is probable that no specimens of Lappish literature, 
with the exception of Scheffer’s songs, were in existence. 
These songs, however, were so accessible in the Spectator 
version, that they were inevitably called to mind by the 
“northern” pieces which were repeatedly appearing in 
English literary periodicals and miscellanies during the last 
third of the eighteenth century. Presently “Lapland songs” 
shared the popularity of “runic odes,” and Scheffer’s lyrics 
acquired a vogue they had never before known. The 
following citations—which might, no doubt, be considerably 
extended by further search—will gave some idea of the 
extent to which Scheffer’s sougs were reprinted and para- 
phrased. 

In 1763 Hugh Blair mentioned the Spectator songs and 
printed Scheffer’s Latin version of the Orra Moor song in 
his Critical Dissertation on the Poems of Ossian.’ 


are drowned by ryghtfull dome of god’? (Wynkyn De Worde’s ed., West- 
minster, cir. 1495, Lib. xv, Cap. clxxi). This information is repeated in 
Batman vppon Bartholome, London, 1582 (fol. 248, recto). See also Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy (1621), ed. Shilleto, 1, 161, 218, and Scheffer, ed. 
1673, pp. 144 ff. Pierre Martin de la Martiniére, author of a very popular 
volume called Voyage des Pais Septentrionaux which appeared first at Paris 
in 1671 and was later reprinted and translated into English, relates that 
the captain of the vessel in which he was sailing actually purchased three 
winds in a Lapland port at which they touched. The price paid was the 
equivalent of twenty French livres in money, with the addition of a pound 
of tobacco. The winds were confined in three knots tied into a woolen rag 
which was nailed to the masthead. De la Martiniére disclaims belief in 
magic, but the experiment, he says, proved only too successful ; for when 
the third knot was loosed, such a terrible tempest arose that the vessel 
nearly foundered, and the superstitious crew, who looked upon the storm 
as a judgment from Heaven, were beside thentselves with fear. See the 
first edition, Paris, 1671, pp. 28ff., and the English translation, A New 
Voyage to the North, London, 1706, pp. 22ff. This business of selling 
winds came after a while to be regarded as rather a specialty of the Lap- 
landers. 

I am indebted to Dr. Alfred Cope Garrett for a part of the above 
information. 

1p, 13, n. 
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Samuel Bishop’s Feria Poetice: sive Carmina Anglicana 
Elegiaci Plerumque Argumenti Latine Reddita . . . . London, 
1766, contains’ both songs, properly credited, together with 
an original Latin translation of each, arranged in stanzas. 
Bishop’s version of the Orra Moor song begins : 


Tu, sol, letifico qui lumina spargis ab ortu, 
Pulchellamque meam ad ludicra pensa vocas, 
Pelle, precor, tenebras, et nubila discute coelo, 
Stetque oculis presens ORRA videnda meis. 


The opening stanza of the reindeer song is as follows : 


I, cerve, I, propera ; rapiamur prepete cursu 

Qua deserta adeo per loca ducit iter : 

I, cerve, I, propera; quin jam, jam, tarde, moraris ; 
Vincere precipitans fulgura debet amor. 


In his Sketches of Man, London, 1774, Henry Home, who 
refers several times to Scheffer, quotes, as an instance of the 
“mutual esteem and affection” which “naturally take place 
. . . . in every country where the women equal the men,”’ 
the English version of the two songs which appeared in the 
Oxford translation of Lapponia, 1674.7 The reindeer song 


1 Pp, 1 ff. 
? Second ed., Edinburgh, 1778, 1, 487 ff. Anna Seward wrote to Court 


Dewes, March 9, 1788 (Letters of Anna Seward, Edinburgh, 1811, 1, 
65 ff.) : ‘‘ You remember the beautiful translation in the Spectator of 
the Lapland odes! I was once shewn a close translation of them, and 
copied it. There was much richer matter to work upon in the Lapland 
poems ; yet the author of the Spectator-paraphrases found it advantageous, 
if not necessary, to strengthen into visibility those ideas which, in a 
version nearly literal, are seen but as through a glass darkly ; and also 
to add some thoughts and images, of which no trace can be found in the 
originals, however exquisitely in keeping with the Lapland character, soil, 
and climate, as they appear to us in the ruder and faithful translations, 
which yeu will find enclosed.’”” The editor of Miss Seward’s corres- 
pondence explains that ‘‘The translations here mentioned are printed in 
Lord Kames’s [Henry Home’s] Sketches on Man.”’ 
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as Home prints it was reprinted without acknowledgment in 
the London Magazine for August, 1774." 

Charles Theodore Middleton observes in his New and 
Complete System of Geography, London [1778] : 


When a [Lapland] lover goes to pay a visit to his mistress, during his 
journey through the fenny moors, he usually diverts himself with a song, 
which he addresses to his rein-deer. [Then follows, properly credited, 
‘* professor Scheffer’s Laplander’s Song to his Rein deer.’? This translation, 
the editor informs us,] is taken from the Spectator; to which we shall 
subjoin a Laplander’s love-song, the original having been procured by 
professor Scheffer, from the same Olaus Matthias, a native of Lapland. 
The translation, however, has never before appeared in print, and is the 
performance of a nobleman lately deceased, whose genius, politeness, and 
literary accomplishments, were the admiration of all the courts in Europe. 
His heir having obliged the authors of this work with a copy of this ele- 
gant poem, they thought it their duty to lay it before the public, both 
for the entertainment of their readers, and to honour so distinguished a 
character, who very recently adorned the British court.? 


This unnamed nobleman* paraphrases the Orra Moor song 
in thirteen fervid stanzas which constitute probably a unique 
contribution to geographical lore : 


A Laplander’s Love Song. 


Source of my daily thoughts, and nightly dreams 
Whose captivating beauties I adore, 

O may the radiant sun’s refulgent beams, 
Shine on the charms of lovely Orra Moor. 


I'd climb the summit of the lofty pine, 
Could I my Orra Moor at distance view ; 
No labour, danger, care, would I decline, 
To see my charmer, and to find her true. 


Could she be wafted to terrestrial bow’ rs, 
And there in pleasant shades induc’ d to stay ; 
Or range enamell’d fields of sweetest flow’ rs, 
Charm’ d by the birds that warbled on each spray. 


IP, 402, *n, 31. 5 Chesterfield ? 
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Enrag’d, those pretty birds I would destroy, 
Pluck up the flowers that beauty the fields, 
Cut down the bow’ rs that rob me of my joy, 
And from my view my Orra’s beauties shields. 


O that I could but soar into the sky, 

And wing my passage thro’ the ambient air, 
Swift as the feather’d race could I but fly, 

I'd soon be with my captivating fair. 


But vain, alas! my wishes are in vain, 

No stork, nor raven will a pinion lend ; 
Fated to feel unmitigated pain, 

With scarce a hope my passion to befriend. 


So long my bliss can Orra Moor delay ? 
Reflect, the summer’s sun now brightly gleams ; 
Short are our summers—haste, then haste away, 
And, with thy love, enjoy his glad’ning beams. 


Alas! unkindly you delay the time ; 
Our short-lived summer wears away apace : 
You’ ve tortur’d me, and dally’d with your prime, 
’Till frowning winter shews his rugged face. 


Still, still my lovely charmer I'll pursue, 
And scorn all danger to reveal my pains ; 
For what can love, all-pow’ rful love subdue ; 
He laughs at tempests, and despises chains. 


Love! mighty victor, triumphs o’er mankind, 
Brings ev’ ry thought beneath his own controul, 
Enslaves the heart, puts fetters on the mind, 
And captivates the haughty human soul. 


But, hark! stern reason whispers in my ear, 
Friend, you are wrong, thus to pour oil on fire, 
Rashly to follow what you ought to fear, 
And rush into a whirlwind of desire. 


A thousand things advise you to desist, 
A thousand dread examples bid you view 
The fate of those whom love’s delusive mist 
Hath slily blinded, sadly to undo. 
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Reason, avaunt! to passion I submit, 

And will not hear thy disimpassion’d tone ; 
Others, thy thousand counsellors may fit, 

But I'll attend the voice of love alone. 

J. W. Holder includes the Spectator version of the Orra 
Moor song, properly credited and set to music, in his Favorite 
Collection of Songs, London, 1778." 

Both songs appeared in the Spectator version, but with- 
out acknowledgment, in The Charmer, a Collection of Songs, 
Edinburgh, 1782,? and in the Voce! Library, London, n. d.* 
Ritson printed them in the Historical Essay on National 
Song prefixed to his Select Collection of English Songs, 
London, 1783,‘ and attributed them, with a query, to Steele. 
He commends the “remarkable elegance” of one of them, 
presumably the Orra Moor song. Vicesimus Knox includes 
both songs in his Elegant Extracts of Useful and Entertaining 
Passages in Poetry, London, 1809,° and ascribes them, with- 
out query, to Steele. 

The Orra Moor song, which proved, deservedly, the more 
popular of the two, appeared in the Spectator version, but 
without credit, in The Charms of Melody, Dublin [cir. 
1800],° and again in a song-book called The Syren, Wilming- 


ton, Delaware, n. d.’ 


Familiar, however, as Scheffer’s songs became in England, 
they had to compete for popularity, before the end of the 
eighteenth century, with a third famous “Lapland song” 
which possesses a curious history. In May, 1786, a party 


1T am indebted to Lewis Edwards Gates, Esq., for this information. 

#7, 11f., 302. 

8Pp, 24, 134. This collection of songs seems to have been compiled 
early in the nineteenth century. 

‘1, 216, 223. Cf. xxxix, n. 

511, 919. 

SP. 94. 

™Pt. 2, p. 5. The book appears to have been printed early in the last 
century. See, further, below, p. 21. 

2 
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of Englishmen under the leadership of Sir Henry George 
Liddell, Bart., of Ravensworth, in Durham, made an expe- 
dition to certain northern countries, from which they returned 
in the following August, bringing with them two Lapland 
women. The women were exhibited for some months in 
various parts of England, where they attracted considerable 
attention, and were finally sent back home with a little 
money and numerous presents. 

Very soon after their arrival in England, these women 
were entertained at a certain tavern in Newcastle, where 
they were induced to sing some of their native songs. On 
the 2d of September the following anonymous letter appeared 
in the Newcastle Courant: 


To the Printer of the Courant, Sir,— 


The public curiosity having been excited by the appearance of the musi- 
cal Lapland females in this country, a specimen of Scandinavian poetry 
may, probably, afford some little amusement to the many. In my youth, 
a propensity to travel led me through many a rude, uncivilized region ; 
and in August of 1761, I sat me down in Lapland at a place called Trorian, 
about 150 miles to the north-west of Torne: there I lived through the 
winter. I was kindly treated by the hospitable owner of the cottage, and 
however inclined the polished natives of Europe may be to treat the 
inhabitants of the arctick region with derision, let it be remembered that 
happiness is to be found on the cliffs of Torne, and that hospitality spreads 
its unadorned table to the wanderers on the cold shores of Lulhea. I have 
joined in the song, and capered in the dance, and oft, when the storm 
pattered loudly without, the face of chearfulness and content was to be seen 
round the fire in the hut of the Laplander. 

Curiosity led me to see the Lapland wanderers, at present in this country, 
and, to my great satisfaction, they sang me a song, to which I had often 
listened, with pleasure, at Trouan, and which I now offer to you, in an 
English dress, confident that it will afford some amusement to the readers 
of your excellent paper. 

IT am, 
Sir, 
: Your very obedient servant, 


T. & 
Newcastle, August 28th, 1786. 
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LAPLAND Sona. 


Ouk fruezen tharanno el Torne van zien ; 
Zo fruezen Lulhea thwe zarro a rien : 
Thwe zarro a rien pa Lulhea teway, 
Zo fleuris erzacken par ette octa. 
[There are three more stanzas, after which follows this 
English version :] 


The snows are dissolving on TORNE’s rude side, 
And the ice of LuLHEA flows down the dark tide ! 
Thy dark streams, O LutHEA! flow freely away, 
And the snow-drop unfolds her pale beauties to day. 


Remote, the keen terrors of Winter retire, 

Where the North’s dancing streamers relinquish their fire ; 
Where the Sun’s genial beams swell the bud on the tree, 
And Enna chaunts forth her wild warblings with glee. 


The rein-deer, unharness’d, in freedom shall play, 
And safely o’er Opon’s steep precipice stray : 

The wolfe to the forest’s recesses shall fly, 

And how! to the moon as she glides thro’ the sky. 
Then haste my fair L#xa ; ah! hast to the grove; 
And pass the sweet season in rapture and love : 

In youth let our bosoms with exstacy glow, 

For the winter of life ne’er a transport can know.' 


The issue of the Courant for October 21 of the same year 
(1786) contained another communication, signed “U. V.” 
from a correspondent who alleges an acquaintance with the 
Lappish tongue, and who criticizes in detail the translation 
of the Lapland song which has just been quoted. The 
translator, he avers, has quite mistaken the meaning of the 
original, and by way of correction he offers the following 
version from his own pen: 


1 Lewis Edwards Gates, Esq., had the kindness to transcribe this letter 
and the accompanying verses for me from the British Museum copy of 
Poetry Fugitive and Original by the late Thomas Bedingfeld, Esq. and Mr. 
George Pickering, Newcastle, 1815. I also owe to Mr. Gates several other 
items of information with regard to this song. 
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O Torno! the snows on thy summit we see, 

Shall dissolve ; and the stream that sleeps frozen below 
Again from its fetters of ice shall be free ; 

And the snow-drop, now wither’d, with beauty shall glow. 


The terrors of winter shall fly far away, 

And the sun o’er the north shed his influence again, 
And warm into bloom the sweet blossom of May, 

And wake, through fair Enna, the wild warbling strain ! 


The rein-deer, now harness’d, shall quit with delight 
His car, and o’er Odon in freedom shall fly ; 
And the mist that now veils the pale ruler of night, 
Shall pass, while unclouded she glides through the sky. 


But for me! wretched me! since my Luah’s no more, 
Thro’ my season of sorrow no changes can roll ; 
My summer of joys and of rapture is o’er, 
And winter for ever must chill my sad soul. 


The second of these versions—that signed “U. V.”— 
seems, for all its author’s assumption, to have fallen straight- 
way into oblivion; but the first—by “T. S.”—became 
extraordinarily popular. For some inexplicable reason this 
poem was almost immediately attributed to Sir Matthew 
White Ridley, the second baronet of the name, at that time 
member of Parliament for Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Among a 
collection of miscellaneous tracts bound together in a single 
volume owned by the British Museum, and all, according to 
a MSs. note on the fly-leaf, from the press of Fowler, of 
Salisbury, is one consisting of a single sheet, octavo, upon 
which is printed the “T, S.” version under the title Lapland 
Song by Sir M. W. Ridley. The sheet bears no imprint, but 
the British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books supplies a 
conjectural date, “ [Salisbury, 1785?]”. I do not know the 
authority for this date but it is certainly at least one year 
too early. 

In the July number of the European Magazine for 1787 
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this song was printed,’ credited to “Sir W. M. Ridley,” and 
strangely enough dated “ Newcastle, June 9, 1787.” In 
October, 1789, it was printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine? 
and the name of the author was given as “Sir Matthew 
White Ridley.” The same year, 1789, the piece appeared 
in the third volume of the London Asylum for Fugitive 
Pieces* credited again to Ridley. The next year it was set 
to music and published as The Laplander’s Song. The words 
written by Sir Matthew White Ridley. Set to Music, with 
Accompanyments By J. Relfe. London, [1790].* 

In 1789 an account of Liddell’s northern expedition was 
prepared by one of the party and published in book form 
with the title, A Tour through Sweden, Swedish-Lapland, 
Finland and Denmark. In a series of letters illustrated with 
engravings. By Matthew Consett, Esq. London, 1789. In 
the course of his dissertation Consett observes :° 


The language of the Laplanders is a harsh and unintelligible Jargon 
derived from their neighbors the ancient Inhabitants of Finland. Their 
voices however are musical and they never require much entreaty to oblige. 
The few specimens which we possess of Lapland Poetry, give you a favor- 
able impression of their taste, and taste most certainly it is, uncorrupted by 
foreign Ideas, and entirely the production of nature. In the Spectator you 
‘have two elegant Odes translated from the language of Lapland.... I 
shall make no apology for adding a third. 


Then, under the title A Lapland Song, follows the Ridley 
poem without a word, however, to indicate that it is not 
Consett’s own composition. In fact it was later attributed, 
naturally enough, to Consett by William Lisle Bowles.® 


TP. 58. 2P. 939, *P. 92. 

*The date is supplied in the British Museum Catalogue. 

5Pp. 63 f. 

*See below, p. 29. Facing p. 148 Consett has a picture of ‘‘ Sighre and 
Aniea,’’ the two Lapland women brought to England by Liddell; the 
Appendix to the book describes them at length. Arthur de Capell Brooke, 
author of A Winter in Lapland and Sweden, London, 1826, declared that 
these women were not Lapps, but Finns. The Scheffer songs ‘‘ which have 
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The next allusion I find to this song was occasioned 
indirectly by the publication, in Dr, Currie’s edition of 
Burns’s Works, Edinburgh and London, 1800,' of a letter 
written by Robert Burns to George Thomson, the musical 
composer. It seems that Thomson, who was then compiling 
his collection of Scottish airs with the assistance of Burns, 
had come upon an anonymous song in Johnson’s Musical 
Museum* which so struck his fancy that he asked if Burns 
were not the author. Burns replied, in a letter dated 
October 19, 1794, “ Donocht head is not mine: I would 
give ten pounds it were. It appeared first in the Edinburgh 
Herald; and came to the Editor of that paper with the 
Newcastle post-mark on it.” Currie prints the poem in a 
foot-note, and adds, “The author need not be ashamed to 
own himself.” Shortly after the publication of Currie’s 
work the following communication, dated August 10, 1800, 
appeared in the Monthly Magazine :* 


been admired, and not without reason, in the shape in which they have 
appeared in the Spectator,’’ he thinks ‘‘cannot be mistaken for anything 
but the production of a Finlander,’’ and the song printed by Consett he 
would ‘here give if my limits allowed me to present any specimens of 
Finland poetry.’’ But he concludes, rather shrewdly, ‘‘ It signifies indeed 
little if the words be but pretty and the air agreeable, whether the numer- 
ous Lapland compositions which now make their appearance, were the 
production of some tender Lap, breathing out his soul in amorous sighs and 
passionate love-strains beyond the Polar Circle, or have owed their birth to 
some ingenious wight, whose travels northward have not extended beyond 
his own country’’ (pp. 377f.). Brooke probably did not know the history 
of the verses reproduced by Consett, but he may have guessed it. Liddell’s 
Lapland women are also mentioned by Ch. Gottlob Kiittner, whose Travels 
Through Denmark, Sweden, [etc.] . . . . in 1798-99, Translated from the 
German, are published in the first volume of a Collection of Modern and 
Contemporary Voyages and Travels, London, 1805, 1, 35 ff. (second number- 
ing). Boswell alludes to Liddell (Life of Johnson, ed. Hill, New York, 
1891, m, 193, n.). 

lry, 175. 

2? The Scots Musical Museum, by James Johnson, vol. 1v, Edinburgh, 
1792, p. 388. Burns, it will be remembered, had furnished a good deal of 
material for this work. 5 For October, 1800, p. 208, 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, Str, 

The fragment of which Rosert Burns said,' ‘Donocnur HEap ie not 
mine: I would give ten pounds it were,’ was written by a Mr. Grorcr 
PicKERING, then of Newcastle upon Tyne, and who is, I believe, though 
not there, yet living. The amiable, but unfortunate Mr. BeppincrieLp 
(whose poems, surreptitiously printed,’ are known to few, but by those few 
admired ) was at the time his coadjutor and friend. There are, Mr. Editor, 
several gentlemen, and among those a worthy baronet, whose knowledge 
and elegant taste might enrich your publication with authentic and interest- 
ing memoirs of Pickerine and of BEDDINGFIELD: that tribute, due to 
genius nearly allied to that of Burns, cannot, alas! be paid, and must not 
be attempted by 

ALBOIN. 


The hint took effect. In the March number of the 
Monthly Magazine for 1801,° was printed a reply to “Alboin” 
signed “Georgii Amicus” and dated “ Newcastle, Feb. 1.” 
The communication embodies, curiously enough, a reprint 
of the Lapland song so often ascribed to Ridley, together 
with the alleged improvement upon that rendering which 
had appeared, under the signature “U. V.”, in the Newcastle 


Courant of October 21, 1786. Pickering and Bedingfield, 
declares “Georgii Amicus,’ “were the real authors” of 
these two songs, “ though it is known to very few.” 


The writer of this [he continues] was in the particular intimacy of the 
former [i. e., Pickering]. To use his own words of the Laplanders, whose 
language, he imitated as below, ‘I have joined (with him) in the song, 
and capered (with him) in the dance,’* the night has often passed by 
unheeded, and the morning has been brought on with our songs—but my 
friend has departed, and I know not what has become of him! the witty, 
the worthy, but deluded Pickering, the sharer of my mirth, and the partner 
in my vagaries, perhaps, like his own Gaberlunzie man, now wanders 
through a Wreath o’ Sna! I needed not the promptings of Alboin in 
[regard to] Donocht Head; often have I seen it in the writing of my 
friend ; frequently have I heard it, when his voice increased its melody. 


1A foot-note refers to Currie, loc. cit. 

* Poems by T. B—g—d, Esq. of the Inner Temple [London, 1800]. 
5Pp. 141f. 

*Cf. the letter of ‘‘T. S.”’ to the Courant quoted above, p. 18. 
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Then the writer goes back to the Lapland song. He tells 
of Liddell’s northern expedition and of the Lappish women 
he brought back to England. 


An account of this voyage and those females [he proceeds] was given 
to the public by Matthew Consett, esq. in which he most mistakenly intro- 
duces the song of my lamented friend as an original Composition of Laplandic 
Genius! But why need we be astonished? the poems of Rowley have had 
their Chatterton, and those of Ossian, a Macpherson; need we wonder 
then, that a similar genius should impose upon a Consett? These Lapland 
females had been at a large tavern in Newcastle, and Pickering had the 
fortune to hear them sing. He went home, recollected the sounds of 
the words as well as he could, wrote the following letter to the Printer 
of the Newcastle Courant, introducing the accompanying jeu d’ esprit as 
one of the songs he had heard ; and I know also, that it was the occasion 
of a meeting of a good many of the orthodox priests of that town to judge 
of its genuineness, who decidedly pronounced in the affirmative! ! 


The letter of “T. 8.” to the Courant, reproduced above, 
follows. Pickering sent a copy of this letter, we learn, to 
Bedingfield (or rather Bedingfeld) with the suggestion that 
the latter make the criticism and revision which were after- 
wards printed under the signature “U. V.” in the Courant. 


’Tis at the request of several gentlemen [explains ‘‘ Georgii Amicus’’ in 
conclusion] acquaintances of theirs, (after I had informed them of the real 
authors) that I send you the above. Your inserting it in your very valu- 
able Magazine, will oblige many of your friends here, and be paying some 
little tribute of respect to so much ingenuity. 


There is no reason to doubt the accuracy of this anony- 
mous explanation in regard to the authorship of the Lapland 
song hitherto attributed to Ridley. George Pickering is 
not an important figure in the annals of our literature; he 
had clearly been pretty well forgotten by the year 1800, and 
had it not been for these two communications in the Monthly 
Magazine and the pious care of a member of the rather 
obscure literary coterie to which he belonged, he would have 
fallen entirely into oblivion. As it is, he is still remembered 
by local historians of the district about Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
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as the perpetrator of the Lapland hoax, and by collectors of 
Scottish songs as the author of one lyric that had the good 
fortune to be praised by Burns. 

Little is known in regard to Pickering’s life. He was 
born in Simonburn, North Tyne, in January, 1758. His 
father was a land steward, in charge, at various times, of 
important estates in the vicinity. The boy received an 
ordinary grammar-school education, and at the age of eigh- 
teen entered the employ of Thomas Davidson and Sons, 
attorneys, in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Here he formed an 
intimate acquaintance with two fellow clerks, Thomas 
Bedingfeld and James Ellis, and the three young men 
presently began to occupy themselves with certain “literary 
diversions” in which we are told that “while Mr. Bedingfeld 
played the learned philosopher, and Mr. Ellis the senti- 
mental swain, Pickering was the jovial and convivial poet 
of the set, who kept them all in good humor. He had,” 
we learn further, “‘a keener sense of wit than his com- 
panions, a wider range of style, and a faculty of imitation 
which sometimes bordered upon plagiarism.”? He is said 
to have been frequently entertained “at good tables” and to 
have fallen early into intemperate habits. Not long after 
the perpetration of the Lapland hoax he left Newcastle and 
for many years “drifted aimlessly about,” no one knows 
where. In his declining years he returned to the north of 
England, where he died, obscurely, at his sister’s house in 


1He has not been deemed worthy an article in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, though he is mentioned in connection with Bedingfeld and 
Ellis, who are entered there. Ellis’s Poetry, Fugitive and Original... . 
Newcastle, 1815, contains an unsatisfactory memoir of Pickering, which 
seems to have furnished the basis for later biographical notices in M. A. 
Richardson’s The Borderer’s Table Book, Newcastle, 1846 (11, 331f.) and 
in R. Welford’s Men of Mark Twizt Tyne and Tweed, London, 1895 (11, 
267 ff.). My information is derived from all three of these sources. 

? Welford, m1, 268. 
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Kibblesworth in July, 1826. In 1815 Pickering’s comrade, 
James Ellis, edited and published at Newcastle a volume 
entitled Poetry, Fugitive and Original, by the late Thomas 
Bedingfeld, Esq. and Mr. George Pickering. With notes and 
some additional pieces by a Friend. A collection of Beding- 
feld’s poems had already appeared, published surreptitiously, 
it is said,’ after the author’s death: Poems by T. B—g—d, 
Esq. of the Inner Temple [London, 1800]. 

The only composition of Pickering’s, apart from the 
Lapland song, that attracted general attention, was his 
Donocht Head—the poem Burns would have given ten 
pounds to have written,—a fragment of two and a half 
stanzas, the first of which is as follows : 


Keen blaws the wind o’er Donocht-Head, 
The snaw drives snelly through the dale, 
The gaberlunzie tirls my sneck, 
And, shivering, tells his waefu’ tale. 
‘Cauld is the night, oh let me in, 
And dinna let your minstrel fa’, 
And dinna let his winding-sheet 
Be naething but a wreath o’ snaw.’ 


This poem was originally communicated to the Edinburgh 
Herald—we are not told the date—and accompanied by a 
characteristically mystifying letter : 


To the Printers, 


The little poem, or rather the remnant of something that must have been 
looked upon as valuable formerly, and which I now enclose you, lately fell 
into my hands, in looking through the papers of a deceased friend. If in 
the heterogeneous mass, that I am informed you are possessed of, in antique 
line, you can favour the world with the remainder of the production, it 
would, perhaps, add to the ‘harmless stock of public pleasure.’ I do not 
remember to have seen it either in Percy’s, or any other collection of 
Scottish poetry. The fragment appears to be the hand-writing of a lady, 
and though the idiom is preserved, the orthography is certainly erroneous. 

I am, your’s, &c. 
P: Q? 


1See above, p. 23. * From Poetry, Fugitive and Original, p. 55. 
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In 1792 the poem, as we have seen, found its way into 
Johnson’s Museum, and since that date it has been repeatedly 
reprinted. Scott knew the piece, we are told, and was able 
to recite it from memory.’ 


1 For a long time there was a good deal of uncertainty with regard to the 
author’s name. Burns could not give it in 1794, neither could Currie in 
1800. In October, 1800, a correspondent of the Monthly Magazine, ascribed 
the poem to George Pickering. In vol. rv, p. 186, of the folio edition of 
George Thomson’s A Select Collection of Original Scottish Airs [1805] the 
author is said to be ‘Mr. Pickering.’’ In 1815 appeared Ellis’s Poetry, 
Fugitive and Original, which contained a reprint of Donocht Head and an 
introductory note in which the editor explains that Walter Scott assures 
him “it is now attributed by the literati of Scotland to Pickering.’”? The 
editor adds that ‘‘ this is stated as a positive fact by a correspondent of the 
Monthly Magazine,’’ an assertion which would seem to indicate—though it 
may be designedly misleading—that Ellis himself was not the author of 
either of the communications to the Monthly Magazine which we have 
already quoted. Ellis adds that Scott recited the piece to him from 
memory. 

In 1838 David Laing published an annotated edition of Johnson’s 
Museum which embodied a number of notes compiled by William Stenhouse 
before 1820. One of these notes (Laing, ed. of 1853, rv, 348) ascribes 
Donocht Head to ‘‘ Thomas Pickering,’”’ and in this connection Stenhouse 
presents the reader with the text of ‘‘ another specimen of Mr. Pickering’s 
poetical talents, A LAPLAND Sona.’’ Stenhouse adds that ‘‘this song 
[i. e., the Lapland song] was arranged as a glee for three voices by Dr. 
Horsley.’? This explains the ‘‘ Thomas,”’ for on the title-page of Horsley’s 
glee (London, 1803, see below, p. 28), the author appears as ‘‘ Thos 
Pickering, Esq.”’ 

R. A. Smith printed the song in The Scotish Minstrel, Edinburgh, 1821- 
24, m1, 96, and ascribed it to ‘‘ Pickering.’’ 

In The Scottish Songs Collected and Illustrated by Robert Chambers, Edin- 
burgh, 1829, the author is said to be ‘‘ William Pickering’’ (1, 507), and 
is further described as ‘‘a poor North of England poet, who never wrote 
anything else of the least merit.’”? Chambers ekes out Pickering’s fragment 
with an additional stanza and a half composed by Captain Charles Gray. 

In the edition of Burns’s works published by Hogg and Motherwell in 
1834-36 the poem is printed in connection with Burns’s letter to Thomson, 
with the information, ‘It was written, we believe, by a gentleman of 
Newcastle named Pickering, now deceased’? (ed. of 1850, 1m, 172, n.). 
Chambers’s edition of Burns, published in 1838, likewise reprints the poem 
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The popularity of Pickering’s Lapland song did not 
cease with the explanation of its authorship made by the 
Monthly Magazine in 1801. In 1803 it was set to music a 
second time, in this instance by William Horsley, a cele- 
brated composer of glees. THorsley’s title-page reads: A 
Lapland Song for Three Voices, the Poetry by Tho Pickering, 
Esq., the Music Composed and inscribed to Miss Stapleton, 
Miss Mary, Miss Mellisina Stapleton, by W. Horsley, Mus. 
Bac. Oxon., London [1803].' The words of the song were 
copied by William Stenhouse, apparently from Horsley’s 
publication, and again credited to “ Thomas” Pickering, in 
a note appended to Pickering’s Donocht Head and printed 
in 1838 in David Laing’s revision of Johnson’s Museum.? 

In 1810 Scott printed the Lapland Song in his English 
Minstrelsy,> where the name of the author is given as 


and substantially repeats Motherwell’s information (see ed. of 1852, Iv, 
99, n.). Wallace adds nothing in his edition (1896) of Chambers. 

George F. Graham printed the poem, with Captain Gray’s addition, in 
his Songs of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1848-49, 11, 140, and assigned it to 
‘*George Pickering’’ on the strength of the information contained in 
Ellis’s Poetry, Fugitive and Original. 

John D. Ross also includes Pickering’s piece, with Captain Gray’s 
addition, in Celebrated Songs of Scotland, New York, 1887, p. 120. He 
gives the author’s name correctly and adds approximate dates of his birth 
and death. 

There seems to be no good reason for questioning the assertion with 
regard to Pickering’s authorship of Donocht Head, made by the anonymous 
correspondents of the Monthly Magazine. It may be worth noting that the 
letter quoted above which accompanied the poem upon its first appearance 
in print was signed ‘‘P. Q.,’’ and that, though the resemblance may of 
course be accidental, the communications sent to the Newcastle Courant by 
Pickering and Bedingfeld bore the signatures ‘‘T. 8.” and “U. V.,” 
respectively. 

1The date is supplied in the British Museum Music Catalogue, where a 
note explains that ‘‘The words of this song have been erroneously attri- 
buted to Sir M. W. Ridley.”’ 

2 See the edition of 1853, rv, 348. See also above, p. 27, n. 

S37, 100. 
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“« Pickering.” In 1815 the poem appeared in Ellis’s Poetry, 
Fugitive and Original, with a lengthy explanation of the 
circumstances under which it was composed. Ellis’s book 
is fortified with this interesting dedication: “To Walter 
Scott, Esquire, this Collection of Poetry, which in a great 
measure owes its existence to a wish expressed by him, is 
inscribed, with sentiments of high admiration, and sincere 
regard, by the Editor.” Scott had already shown his 
interest in Pickering by committing Donocht Head to 
memory and by including the Lapland Song in his English 
Minstrelsy. Furthermore he had assured the apparently 
somewhat doubtful Ellis, that in the opinion of “the Edin- 
burgh literati,” Donocht Head was the work of Pickering.’ 
No doubt the wish alluded to in the dedication was not 
altogether perfunctory, but partly due to a genuine desire to 
make Pickering better known.’ 

Finally, among the works of William Lisle Bowles is a 
poem called The Laplander’s Song, which begins, 


1See above, p. 27, n. 

*Ellis was tolerably well acquainted with Scott. In 1850 a tract of 
thirty-one pages was published at Newcastle, Letters between James Ellis, 
Esq. and Walter Scott, Esq., containing one letter from Ellis to Scott, dated 
22 February, 1812, and two from Scott to Ellis, dated respectively 27 
February, 1812, and 3 April, 1813, with some introductory matter and 
notes. The letters relate to the site of the Battle of Otterburn and other 
matters of local historical interest ; Pickering is not mentioned. It appears 
from the editor’s introduction (p. 10) that ‘‘Mr. Ellis practiced as an 
attorney for several years in Newcastle, maintaining an unblemished 
respectability of character, and afterwards retired to his estate of Otterburn 
Castle, where he cultivated his literary and antiquarian taste, and closed 
his honourable career on the 25th March, 1830 [et. 67].”’ 

In September, 1812, Scott spent a night with Ellis at Otterburne castle 
while on his way to Rokeby to visit J. B. S. Morritt, to whom the poem 
‘* Rokeby,’”’ upon which Scott was then engaged, was dedicated. The next 
morning Ellis showed Scott some objects of antiquarian interest in the 
neighborhood and gave him other information which Scott later incorpor- 
ated into his poem. 
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’Tis now mid winter’s reign, 
O’er the unmoving main 
The ice is stretch’d in dead expanse. 


A note by the author reads: “I fear there is not much 
nature in this, considering the general character of the 
Laplanders; but I must leave it to the indulgence of 
the reader. He will, however, recollect the beautiful ballad 
so excellently translated by Conset,” whereupon Pickering’s 
Lapland Song is quoted entire, with the comment, “The 
whole song is as delicate in sentiment as it is striking in 
poetical beauty.” ! 

Between 1786 and 1838, then, Pickering’s jeu d’esprit 
was printed in at least thirteen separate publications, and 
very likely in others. During this period its authorship 
was variously ascribed to Sir Matthew White Ridley, 
Matthew Consett, Chomas Pickering, and George Pickering, 
but it seems fairly certain that the poem was the work of 
George Pickering. “Thomas Pickering” was, of course, a 
mere blunder, and it is easy to see why Bowles attributed 
the poem to Consett, but persistent investigation has so far 
failed to show why its composition came to be attributed 
to Ridley. The Sir Matthew White Ridley in question was 
the second baronet of the name. He was born in 1746 and 
succeeded to his uncle’s title in 1763. At the time when 
the Lapland hoax was perpetrated he was forty years of age, 
governor of the Merchants’ Company of Newcastle—an office 
which he held for thirty-five years—and member of Parlia- 
ment, where he represented Newcastle from 1774 to 1812. 
He was three times mayor of the city, for fifteen years colonel 
of the Newcastle Associated Volunteer Infantry, and seems 
to have been a serious minded and altogether model citizen.’ 


1See the Poetical Works of Milman, Bowles, Wilson and Cornwall, Paris, 
1829, p. 148. 
?See the obituary notices in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1813, vol. 83, 
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So far as I can discover, his name is nowhere mentioned in 
connection with Pickering or his circle, nor is there anything 
to indicate that he was particularly interested in literature or 
that he would have found Pickering a congenial companion. 
Pickering’s friends are all reticent in regard to this matter. 
The correspondent of the Monthly Magazine who signed 
himself “Georgii Amicus” was “in the particular intimacy” 
of Pickering, and recalled the fact that Consett was taken in 
by the hoax ; Pickering’s secret was known, he says, “to 
very few,” but he does not hint that the poem was ever 
ascribed to another hand. Ellis, who must have known the 
history of the poem as well as anybody, notes’ that the song 
was “set to music, and... . published as having been sung 
by the female Laplanders at Ravensworth Castle, the seat 
of Sir Henry George Liddell ;” he mentions its publication 
in Conseit’s volume, and observes that it was “ copied from 
thence into several of the London magazines”; but he does 
not allude to the fact that the London magazines and the 
musical composer (assuming that he means Relfe) ascribed 
the song to Ridley. 

“Alboin,” the author of the communication to the Monthly 
Magazine which was the direct occasion of the article by 
“Georgii Amicus,” mentions, it will be recalled, “a worthy 
baronet” who is one of “several gentlemen . . . . whose 
knowledge and elegant taste might enrich” the magazine 
“with authentic and interesting memoirs of Pickering.” 
This at once suggests Ridley ; but Ellis, writing in 1815, 
quotes the above passage and adds, “The present editor 
sincerely regrets that the imperfect sketch, now offered, has 
not been anticipated by the authentic and interesting memoirs 


pp. 397, 671, and the Monthly Magazine, vol. 35, p. 459; Richardson’s 
Borderer’s Table Book, vol. 111, passim ; Welford’s Men of Mark Twixt Tyne 
and Tweed, 111, 322 f. 

1 Poetry, Fugitive and Original, p. 128. 
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thus suggested ; and he peculiarly laments that the suggestion 
failed of its effect on the highly-respected Baronet alluded to, 
whose acknowledged taste and abilities would have rendered 
a publication, like this, more interesting and more com- 
plete. He begs leave, however, to offer that gentleman his 
grateful acknowledgements, for the trouble he politely took 
to examine his papers, in the hope of finding more of 
Mr. Bedingfeld’s poems, and for information respecting 
him of which the editor has availed himself in this 
memoir.” Ridley had been dead two years when Ellis’s 
book was published; Ellis, therefore, evidently alludes to 
someone else. Scott, the only other baronet? mentioned in 
connection with Pickering, was not gazetted, of course, until 
1820. For the present, Ellis’s baronet must remain un- 
identified ; but whoever he may have been, it is probably 
safe to assume that he was responsible for one of those 
numerous “ good tables” which proved to be poor Picker- 
ing’s undoing. 


The popularity of Pickering’s Lapland song, as well as 
of the songs transcribed by Scheffer, was due, as I have 
already suggested, to something more than merely the 
sentiment which they conveyed—the “amorous sighs and 
passionate love-strains” at which Brooke caviled—however 
acceptable those strains may have been to eighteenth-century 
ears. In view of the “runic” and “Ossianie” vagaries of 
the half century following 1760, we can hardly avoid the 
conclusion that the pleasure which the “numerous Lapland 
compositions” * gave, arose largely from the romantic sugges- 
tiveness of the background. Lapland was thought of merely 


1 Poetry, Fugitive and Original, p. xvi. 

* Except Sir Henry George Liddell who, obviously, need not be con- 
sidered. 

5 Brooke’s phrase in 1826. See above, p. 22, n. 
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as an extension of Odin’s domain, a gruesome, remote, 
ice-bound region where the Scandinavian gods had been 
worshiped and magic had been practiced for centuries, and 
in some literary circles allusions to the barbarous North, 
to Odin, Thor, and the cauldron of the Lapland witches, 
excited a peculiar kind of thrill which the effete ‘“ma- 
chinery” of the Homeric age had long since ceased to 
arouse. Into the love-songs under discussion neither the 
heathen gods nor the cauldron are obtruded, to be sure; but 
the ice, the reindeer, and the bleak moors are there, and 
Orra, Iulhea, Torne, Enna, Odon, and Lhea doubtless had 
an enticingly romantic sound. Above all, the name Lapland 
itself made a peculiar and generally-recognized appeal to the 
imagination which bears out my contention. As an illustra- 
tion of the nature of this appeal I append, in conclusion, a 
list of scattered allusions to Lapland which I have happened 
upon in the course of my reading and which, I need not add, 
makes no pretension to anything like completeness. It will 
be observed that several of these allusions may be traced 
directly to Scheffer. 
1695. 


In his Prince Arthur, An Heroick Poem in Ten Books, 
London, 1695, Sir Richard Blackmore makes Lucifer 
On Fiel Light, 
Of Lapland Alpes, chief for amazing Height ; 


Where Thor resides, who heretofore by Lot, 
The Sovereign Rule o’er Winds and Tempests got.? 


1726. 


Not such the sons of Lapland: wisely they 
Despise th’ insensate barbarous trade of war. 


1Scheffer’s Lapponia (p. 105, Latin ed.) contains a picture of the idol 
Thor, as it was worshiped by the Laplanders, which was copied in various 
English books. 
23d ed., 1696, p. 6. 
3 
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Thomson’s Winter. See his Works, London, 1788, 1, 168. 
Thomson also alludes (p. 170) to “Tornéa’s lake.” This 
lake is the source of the river Torned, which flows into the 
Gulf of Bothnia at the extreme northern end. Compare the 
first line of Pickering’s Lapland Song. 


1733. 


In the Gentleman’s Magazine for April, 1733, appeared 
(p. 206) a poem with the title, A Gentleman in Lapland to 
his Mistress in England. It contains an imaginary descrip- 
tion of Lapland scenery. 


1745. 


What though beneath thy gloom the sorceress-train, 
Far in obscured haunt of Lapland-moors, 
With rhymes uncouth the bloody cauldron bless. 


Thomas Warton’s Pleasures of Melancholy. In Dodsley’s 
Collection, rv, 228. 
1746. 


As, where, in Lapland, Night collects her reign, 
Oppressive, over half the rounded year 
Uninterrupted with one struggling beam ; 

Young Orra-Moor, in furry spoils enroll’d, 
Shagged and warm, first spies th’ imperfect blush 
Of op’ning light, exulting. 


William Thompson’s Sickness, Bk. iv. See Chalmers, xv, 
51. 
1765. 


In a dark corner of the cave he view’d 

Somewhat, that in the shape of woman stood ; 

But more deform’d than dreams can represent 
The midnight hag, or poet’s fancy paint 

The Lapland witch, when she her broom bestrides, 
And scatters storms and tempests as she rides. 
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Thomas Lisle, The History of Porsenna, King of Russia, 
Bk. i. See Dodsley’s Collection, v1, 199. 


1773. 


Ere from Norwegia’s desolated shores, 

The Danish navy wafted o’er the main 

This storm of arms, from Lapland’s frozen climes 
I summon’d ey’ ry hell-devoted mage, 

Whose incantations bound th’ imprisoned winds. 


G. E. Howard, The Siege of Tamor, Act II, se. iii. Dublin, 
1773, p. 25. In Act I, se. iii of this play, one of the 
characters invokes 


Eternal Woden! mighty God of battles! 
Whom on the cloudy top of Torneo’s hill 
In thunder oft we’ ve heard. 


1789. 


A part of the action of Richard Hole’s Arthur, or the 


Northern Enchantment, A Poetical Romance in Seven Books, 
London, 1789, takes place in Lapland. 


1798. 


Mid Lapland’s woods, and noisome wastes forlorn, 
Where lurid hags the moon’s pale orbit hail : 
There, in some vast, some wild and cavern’d cell, 
Where flits the dim blue flame, 
They drink warm blood, and act the deed of hell. 
Dr. Nathan Drake, Ode to Superstition. See Drake’s Literary 


Hours, London, 1804, 1, 150. 


1799. 


Thomas Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope has a line (Poetical 
Works, Boston, 1854, p. 29), 
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Cold as the rocks on Torneo’s hoary brow, 


which moved Bayard Taylor to observe (Northern Travel, 
New York, 1872, p. 77) that Campbell here shows “the 
same disregard for geography which makes him grow palm 
trees along the Susquehanna River.” 

Campbell also alludes in his Ode to Winter (Works as 
above, p. 189) to the “Lapland drum” used in incantations. 


1804, 


Uprose the fiend of Gaul with speed 

And seized his fiery footed steed. 

And over sea and land he flew, 

Till near the witches’ den he drew. 

The lofty rock, the gloomy cave, 

Echoed to Finland’s roaring wave ; 

And far within the fiend’s abode 

That rules the blasts and vex! the flood, 
‘Give me a wind, the demon cry’d, 

To sweep the broad Atlantic side, 

And drive away the British train, 

That block our ports and guard the Main.’ 


These are the opening lines of The Witch of Lapland, Written 
before a lute Storm. Partly an Imitation of Gray’s ‘Descent 
of Odin.” By Henry Boyd. The poem is dated Rathfry- 
land, Jan., 1804, and was printed the same year in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for April (p. 352), the European 
Magazine for March (p. 223), the Poetical Register (p. 246), 
and the Annual Register (p. 905). 


Before 1807. 


Among the Poems by Anne Bannerman, A New Edition, 
Edinburgh, 1807, is one called The Fisherman of Lapland 
(pp. 166 ff.). 


1 Sic. 
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1813. 


And quhan we cam to the Lapland lone 
The fairies war all in array ; 

For all the genii of the north 
War keipyng their holeday. 


The warlock men and the weird wemyng, 
And the fays of the wood and the steip 

And the phantom hunteris all war there, 
And the mermaidis of the deip. 


And they washit us all with the witch-water, 
Distillit fra the muirland dew, 

Quhill our beauty blumit like the Lapland rose 
That wylde in the foreste grew. 


James Hogg, The Queen’s Wake; Night the First; The 
Witch of Fife. See Hogg’s Poetical Works, 5 vols., Edin- 
burgh [? 1838], 1, 47 f. 


1818. 


Then there’s a little wing, far from the Sun, 

Built by a Lapland Witch turn’d maudlin Nun. 
Keats to Reynolds, March 25, 1818. See Letters of John 
Keats, ed. Colvin, London, 1891, p. 92. 


? 


No more, as horror stirs the trees, 

The path-belated peasant sees 

Witches adown the sleety breeze, 
To Lapland flats careering. 


David Macbeth Moir’s Disenchantment. See his Poetical 
Works, Edinburgh and London, 1852, m, 285. A note 
reads, “‘ For some reason, not sufficiently explained, Lapland 
was set down as a favourite seat of the orgies of the 
‘Midnight Hags.’” The note also quotes the passage from 
Hogg given above. 
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1823. 


A London periodical called The Mirror of Literature, 
Amusement, and Instruction printed early in 1823 a series 
of articles on Lapland which were inspired by the exhibition 
of a family of Laplanders in Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 
The article in the number for January 4 ends as follows : 


We cannot perhaps better close this account of a singular and interesting 
people than by giving a literary curiosity—a Lapland Ode. 


What mean these tedious forms and ways, 

That still, by fresh and fresh delays, 
Protract a lover’s pain? 

Five years I’ve woo’d my Orra fair, 

Five years my sighs have filled the air, 
But woo’d and sigh’d in vain. 


Of brandy-kegs almost a score, 

Of beavers’ tongues a hundred more, 
I’ve giv’n her kin by turns ; 

But neither kegs their hearts can warm, 

Nor tongues prevail, to sooth the charm 
With which my bosom burns. 


There are four more stanzas. The “ode” is based on 
information originally given by Scheffer, but incorporated 
into various later accounts of Lapland. I quote two passages 
from the chapter “‘Of their Contracts and Marriages” in the 
English version of 1674—the second of which is surely 
quaint enough to justify its reproduction at some length. 
Scheffer is writing of the Lapland lover: ‘“ Next he makes 
her a present of the rarest delicacies that Lapland affords, 
the Rain-deers tongue, the Beavers flesh, and other dainties ” 
(p. 111).—“As they come to visit their Mistresses, they are 
necessitated to bring along with them some spirit of Wine, 
as a singular and most acceptable present, and Tobacco too. 
But if in the mean while, as it often falls out, the father 
intends not to bestow his daughter upon the man that hath 
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made pretensions to her, he seldom refuses them [sic], but 
defers the positive answer till the year following, that he 
may the oftener entertain himself with the spirit of Wine 
the Suiter brings along with him. And thus he delaies his 
answer from one year to the other, till the Suiter perceive 
himself cheated, and be constrained to require at his hands 
his charges made to no purpose. There is then no other 
remedy to be taken, then bringing the business before the 
Judg, where the Maids Father is sentenced to refund either 
the entire sum, or half of it, as the case stands. Where- 
withal we must observe this, that the expences made by the 
Suiter on the Spirit of Wine, at his first arrival, do not fall 
under this compensation, but he alone stands to the loss of 
that. But if after the downright refusal of the Maid, he 
of his own accord will show his liberality, he may try what 
luck he will have at his own peril” (p. 116). 


FranNK EpGArR FARLEY. 





Il.—FRIEDRICH SCHLEGEL AND GOETHE, 
1790-1802 : 


A Strupy 1x Earty German ROMANTICISM. 


INTRODUCTION. 
a, STATEMENT OF PROBLEMS. 


Friedrich Schlegel, youngest son of Johann Adolf Schlegel, 
was born at Hannover on March 10, 1772, just three months 
after Goethe had finished the first version of his first great 
work, Gotz von Berlichingen. His literary career begins in 
1794 with the publication of Von den Schulen der Griechischen 
Poesie. At this time he is as old as Goethe was when writ- 
ing the Gotz. 

In the meantime Goethe has written many great works, 
passed through several cultural stages, been enriched by 
varied experiences, and in the great general aspects of his 
character as also in the essentials of his Weltanschauung 
become a developed man. Life will deepen, knowledge widen 
with the coming years, but the Italian journey (September 3, 
1786—June 18, 1788), with its revolutionary influences, is 
past, and twenty years (since November, 1775) of responsible 
public service in great little Weimar by the side of his 
devoted friend, the Duke, whom he loved and praised,’ 
have had their sedative influence upon the stormy genius of 
the period of Gétz and Werther. The unique literary friend- 
ship with Schiller, who has been at Weimar and Jena since 
1787, is just beginning with the establishment of the Horen. 

On the other hand Schlegel is but little beyond the first 


1G@Wke. v. Venetian Epigrams, No. 35. 
40 
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stadia of his intellectual progress. He has scarcely begun 
a development which is to be conditioned to a remarkable 
degree by the great minds of the period and by certain great 
thinkers and writers of the past, and will result in an almost 
complete reversal of his attitude toward all problems of 
literature, philosophy, and life. These great influences are 
Plato, the Greek dramatists, the Platonizing Hemsterhuis, 
Winckelmann, Herder, Kant, Fichte, Schiller, and Goethe. 
Personal relations will exist with the last three. The rela- 
tive force of these influences will vary widely at different 
stages of his progress. The Hellenizing influence is based 
in a general way upon Winckelmann, but stands in the 
closest relations to the doctrines and practice of the Weimar 
classicists. Kant’s critical philosophy, supplemented by 
Fichte and modified by Schiller, is a second powerful moment 
and becomes more and more important toward the close. 
Goethe’s works (this can hardly be overemphasized) are influ- 
ential from first to last. They are the atmosphere in which 
Schlegel as a literary student breathes. They are the concrete 
examples of all possible literary excellence since the Greeks. 
Their author is the acknowledged leader of Weimar culture 
when Weimar is the center of German letters. Schlegel as 
a literary aspirant knows no higher goal than the approval of 
this genius whom he is soon to glorify with extravagant 
daring as “ Gott, Vater.” ! 

Friedrich’s attitude toward Goethe had, however, materially 
changed before 1804, about which time many evidences of 
the alteration exist. The least arbitrary date near this 
period is naturally the date of Schlegel’s departure for Paris, 
the date of the final dispersion of the older Romantic school. 
Since the earliest known sources of information concerning 
Friedrich * begin in 1791, we may select the year of student 


1 RDBr., Bd. 1, p. 36. * WSBr. 
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life at Géttingen in company with August Wilhelm as the 
beginning of his development. The most important years 
of his activity are thus included between 1790 and 1802. 
These limits are further favored by the second great source 
of our knowledge of Friedrich’s early career, Friedrich 
Schlegels prosaische Jugendschriften, 1794-1802, edited by 
Minor. 

No complete statement of Friedrich Schlegel’s personal 
and literary relations to Goethe exists. Much work has 
been done upon certain phases of the dependence, but even 
here contributions may be made. Statements have been made 
recently that Goethe learned much from the earlier romanti- 
cists, but few definite evidences are produced in their support. 
It has seemed advisable therefore to collect into one complete 
statement, so far as possible, what is certainly known of the 
relationship of Friedrich Schlegel to Goethe during the period 
above fixed. 


6. RELATIONS AS SEEN IN LATER LIFE. 


Goethe published his correspondence with Schiller in 
1828-9, just as Friedrich’s unfortunate career was drawing 
to its close. The severe judgments of Schiller upon the 
character, accomplishments, and pretensions of both Schle- 
gels, with the contemporary assent of Goethe in all essential 
points, were given to the public unaccompanied by the least 
hint of Goethe’s own disapproval of their sharpness and 
with no disavowal of his own present belief in Schiller’s 
correctness. August Wilhelm, mindful of his outwardly 
pleasant relations with Goethe during those fruitful years 
in Jena, was surprised and pained at such revelations. To 
defend himself and his brother against these criticisms an 
edition of the Goethe-Schlegel correspondence was planned. 
But it did not appear. The surviving brother vented his 
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feelings, however, in print. His attack appeared in Wendt’s 
Musenalmanach for 1832, issued in the fall of 1831. To 
the shame of August Wilhelm, his harshest thrusts were 
aimed at the dead friend Schiller and not at Goethe.’ Zelter 
calls Goethe’s attention to these “galligwiissrige” attacks 
in a letter of October 15, 1831. To this circumstance we 
owe the latest, completest, and most positive expression of 
Goethe’s views of the character of the Schlegels and espe- 
cially of his relations with them.” 

This letter is too well known to need quotation, though 
almost every line of it is important for our problem. The 
relations of Goethe to the Schlegels, according to this direct 
testimony, were (a) universal tolerance, not hearty favor, (6) 
the furthering of that which he himself did not approve, 
(c) an effort to keep up a sort of social relation with them, 
though (d) he stood outside of the romantic circle and would 
have been extinguished by them, but for his own solid 
worth, and (e) he did not trouble himself about others while 
following out his own designs. Schiller’s hatred is justified 
as right, and their accomplishment in all fields except the 
oriental is discredited. 

Such statements roundly deny any real sympathy with the 
romantic doctrines and practises of the Schlegels and imply 
a degree of artistic and literary isolation incompatible with 
mutual influence. 

This letter cannot be credited to momentary bitterness at 
August Wilhelm’s attack on Schiller in Wendt’s Almanach. 
If bitterness dictated it, it was a settled bitterness of a 
quarter of a century. Many utterances of Goethe from 
1804 until his death seem to show that the bitterness was a 
part of the settled consistent judgment of all his riper years. 


1 BXen., Bd. 11, p. 285 ff. 
* GZBr., Bd. vi, pp. 315f. and 318 ff. ; Goethe an Zelter, October 26, 
1831. 
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In a conversation with Sulpiz Boisserée, May 25, 1826, 
he charges the Schlegels with dishonesty and an evil influ- 
_ ence upon free investigation. In 1819, in conversation with 

an anonymous person (F. A. Wolf?) he charges them with 
attempting to throttle him with friendly words, rob him of 
himself, and make him other than himself; they were thus 
his worst enemies.? Another conversation with Boisserée 
shows that Goethe called Friedrich a “Schelm ” in spite of 
all the artist’s defense of his friend. Boisserée explained 
this language as due to envy and pride of faint-hearted old 
age, etc. Several very important facts are omitted from 
Boisserée’s report, which would have given a key to Goethe’s 
full meaning. We do not learn what arguments were pre- 
sented by Sulpiz in favor of Friedrich’s honesty, the truth 
of which might be granted without involving a denial of the 
appearance of dishonesty. Perhaps irony was urged, that 
unconscious accompaniment of a life without inward funda- 
mental convictions. We must admit that Friedrich’s conduct 
toward Goethe and his works had every appearance of 
insincerity, if one assumes in his character that fixity of 
opinion which marks the ripened man. It was no forced 
inference when Goethe concluded that the Schlegels had a 
dishonest purpose in their praise of him. We should further 
like to know what statements of Goethe were considered 
well-grounded and what were concordant with things which 
must be admitted. Thus we should be in condition to judge 
whether the “chief point ” rested merely upon personalities, 
and also to estimate the degree of justice in Sulpiz’s refer- 
ence of Goethe’s words to motives of envy and pride. With- 
out these further facts we have here simply a confirmation 
of Goethe’s usual attitude accompanied by an interpretation 


1 BGG., Bd. v, p. 290, No. 1038. 
2 Ibid., Bd. vit, p. 357, No. 1531. 
3 Tbid., Bd. m1, p. 14, May 9, 1811. 
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equally liable to personal coloring, for the Boisserées were 
loyal disciples of Friedrich, and Goethe had every oppor- 
tunity to know the character and capacity of Schlegel at 
first hand and as accurately as they. 

Several years earlier we have a number of utterances 
which are in point. On May 17, 1808, Goethe is angry at 
Schlegel’s imputation to him of Voltaire’s principles. This 
is interpreted as an attempt to discredit him while using his 
name for financial advantage.’ To this period belongs also 
the report of a conversation by Falk in which the claims 
of the Schlegels to literary dictatorship are satirically dis- 
posed of. Goethe is resigned to the prospective loss of his 
imperial mantle, since it does not involve the loss of his head 
too, and expects to die in peace in his bed beside his beloved 
Ilm.? Several days later Goethe again attacked the literary 
anarchy of Germany, this time “mit dreimal kaustischer 
Lauge”’ and directed a volley at Friedrich Schlegel as the 
self-styled Hercules of German literature.* 

Goethe brought out an edition of his collected works in 
1808. Friedrich reviewed them for the romantic organ, the 
Heidelberger Jahrbiicher. The former sworn eulogist of 
Goethe could not break entirely with his past and appear in 
his true attitude before the world while his former utterances 
were so readily accessible. He could now no longer praise 
with a full throat, so we have a carefully toned-down repeti- 
tion of much that he had already said. Whoever compares 
this performance with previous reviews becomes at once 
aware of the whole vast change in personal relations.‘ 
Goethe could say complacently that he was content, he 
understood how the review had been produced, but as an 


1 Ibid., Bd. 1, p. 144; Bericht von Fri. Schopenhauer. 
? Ibid., Bd. 1, p. 202 ff., No. 357, April 18, 1808. 

5 Tbid., Bd. 11, p. 208, No. 357b. 

*FSWke., Bd. viu, p. 117 ff. 
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artist he was not content with a mere historical account of 
how his works came to be.’ On April 6, 1808, Goethe 
declares that the judgment of Schlegel rests upon the princi- 
ple of the game of dominoes in which each one praises the 
piece to which he can play his own to advantage.* 

So far we have a consistent attitude on the part of Goethe, 
now jesting, now in bitter earnest, but always condemna- 
tory. The charge of dishonesty, overweening assumption of 
authority, the use of his name and fame for self-advance- 
ment, etc., constantly recurs. If we consider a word of 
wisdom from the Goethe of almost fourscore, “ iiberall lernt 
man nur von dem, den man liebt,” we must admit little 
probability that anything for which Friedrich Schlegel stood 
would find acceptance because he stood for it, or would be 
influential with Goethe in this long closing period of his life. 

That this dislike was heartily returned by Friedrich is 
equally certain, though recorded utterances are rarer. A 
sort of reflection of this feeling of dislike is found in the 
correspondence of his wife Dorothea, though she is doubtless 
more radically outspoken than he. Her utterances may be 
found in a letter to Caroline Paulus from Cologne, 1804, 
also July 13, 1805. He has no “Gemiit,” no love, is 
“ versteinert,” and his whole artistic and personal life is 
“Sichsisch-weimarisches Heidenthum.” Only the first part 
of Faust awakens enthusiasm in 1808, but even here Tieck’s 
Genoveva and Calderon’s dramas are the standards by which 
Goethe is judged. Goethe’s Rhein wnd Main Buch is the 
object of her violent denunciation in letters to Boisserée in 
1810‘ and to her sons in 1816.° She charges Goethe with 
an evil purpose in ignoring the merits of Friedrich Schlegel 
as a pioneer in this field of German art. The much admired 


1 BGG., Bd. 11, p. 209. 2 BGG., Bd. u, p. 201, No. 356. 
’ RDBr., Bd. 1, pp. 143 and 1554. 
Ibid., p. 428. 8 Ibid., Bd. 11, p. 355 ff. 
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Wilhelm Meister has become the object of contempt by 1810." 
Friedrich may not have gone to such lengths in adverse 
judgment, but he shared them to a certain extent at least, 
and for somewhat the same reason. It was his entrance into 
the Roman fold. In a postscript to one of her letters to 
Caroline Paulus in 1806 he writes: “Meine chemaligen 
sogenannten Freunde, als Calvinische, Lutherische, Herrn- 
hutische, — theistische, atheistische und idealistische mit 
eingerechnet, haben sich, meines einzigen leiblichen Bruders 
ausgenommen, der aber auch ein sehr schlechter Calviner 
ist, simmtlich als wahres Zigeunergesindel gegen mich auf- 
gefiihrt.”* Goethe must be included in one or more of the 
above categories. 

Looking at the whole matter of the breach between Goethe 
and the Schlegels, and the consequent relations among them 
for a quarter of a century, we see at its center the question 
of religious affiliation. But this was not all. An honest 
Catholic either by birth and training or by genuine con- 
version was not an object of dislike to Goethe. Friedrich’s 
entrance into the Roman church after a period of uncom- 
promising individualism and after his efforts to establish a 
new religion on the basis of Goethe’s culture and Fichte’s 
idealism, his entrance into the service of a reactionary 
monarchy after his enthusiastic essay on Republicanism, 
whose tone was too democratic to find favor with Goethe,’ 
his doctrine of romantic poetry and his preference for 
northern and oriental literatures after an excessive exaltation 
of Hellenism, his assumption of dictatorial office in the 
realm of German letters and his subsequent degradation of 
Goethe’s works after having declared them the canon of all 
German poetic art, all these things seemed to Goethe to 


1 Tbid., Bd. 1, p. 262; Aus Dorothea’s Tagebuch, Nos, 38, 39. 
* Ibid., p. 166. 5 HRS., p. 337. 
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signify that Friedrich Schlegel was unsound and false, dis- 
honest at bottom, or, if not, then at least so variable and 
unreliable that nothing could be made of him. The Schlegels 
seem to have wished to force Goethe into following their 
aesthetic leading and acknowledging their supremacy in the 
field of sound criticism. Goethe would not follow them into 
their romantic region of whimsy and arbitrariness of fancy, 
and they turned from him. Goethe was the sound realist 
with steady purpose and clear insight, Schlegel the unripe 
brilliant vagarist. August Wilhelm knew this as well as 
anyone.’ No permanent friendly relations with such a being 
were possible. His own brother could not endure it to 
the end. 

Feeling always colors the judgment. However, its demon- 
strated existence during later life must not lead us to assume 
an exaggerated degree of friendliness and even a sort of 
discipleship earlier. 

Goethe himself seems to admit that mutually helpful rela- 
tions existed. Two passages are of especial importance, 
though we could wish in them more detail and less vagueness. 
In a conversation with Eckermann, on March 12, 1825, he 
tries to account for certain advantages due to his peculiar 
relations to the older men, Lessing, Winckelmann, and Kant, 
and to the younger men, Schiller, the Humboldts, and the 
Schlegels. He says: “Es sind mir daher unnennbare 
Vortheile entstanden.” This may apply to the influences 
of the whole group, or if it be taken to apply only to the 
latter, as is possible, it must refer chiefly to the prosodic aid 
received from Wilhelm von Humboldt and August Wilhelm 
Schlegel.? Again, in Goethe’s posthumous essay, Hinwirkung 


1AWSWhe., Bd. vit, p. 292; Brief an Windischmann, December 29, 
1834. 
*GGE., May 12, 1825. 
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der neuern Philosophie, written about 1817,' he refers to the 
influence of Niethammer in clarifying his conceptions of 
philosophy, and hints vaguely at certain advantages accruing 
from similar efforts on the part of the Schlegels. This, of 
course, can apply only to Friedrich Schlegel, whose conversa- 
tions on idealism were contemporaneous with Niethammer’s 
colloquia. We could wish that Goethe had found oppor- 
tunity to indicate in some way, however briefly, what kind 
and degree of influence he attributed to the various persons 
mentioned. But all is left vague and undeterminable.? 


FRIEDRICH SCHLEGEL’S CAREER. 
A. To PusBuicaTION of Voy pen Scuvten. 
1. Gottingen. 


There are no contemporary records of Friedrich’s life in 
Gottingen in 1790-1. He studied under Heyne, busied 
himself with philology and esthetics, as well as jurisprudence, 
for which he came to the university. He was associated 
with August Wilhelm and a small group of friends. 
According to his own later testimony, Plato, the tragedians 
and Winckelmann formed the atmosphere of his life about 
this time. His seventeenth year would be 1789, or the year 
preceding the Géttingen period.* In this same year he saw 
the collection of antiquities in Dresden for the first time. 
Did this atmosphere continue at Gittingen? Certain testi- 
mony in later letters seems to involve an affirmative answer. 
On January 1, 1794, when collecting materials for his first 
Greek publications, he says that he has not yet “reread” 


1 Goethe und Kant, Karl Vorlinder, G.-Jahrb., xrx, pp. 180 ff. 
? Goethe’s Nachlass, Bd. x, p. 54. 
5 FSWke., Bd. v1, pp. iv ff. 
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the works of Aristophanes and Euripides, nor yet completely 
worked through Aeschylus, ete.’ The first reading must 
have antedated the earliest letter to August Wilhelm, since 
we have in this correspondence a most complete record of 
Friedrich’: intellectual interests, and no Greek reading is 
mentioned until about September, 1793, from which time 
forward it is a marked feature. 

That this first reading was not thorough is proved by the 
immense difficulty which he has in 1793-4. It must also 
seem strange that an absorbing study carried on in spite of 
parental purposes to the contrary, should have sunk so com- 
pletely into the background of his interests during his first 
two whole years at Leipzig, as will appear from an exami- 
nation of his letters. 

On February 10, 1794, he declares that it was his inclina- 
tion to investigate art where it was indigenous, and that it was 
necessary to his very life to begin his career with the study 
of art. He adds: “ Du erinnerst Dich einiger mitgeteilten 
Plane in Gottingen. Sie sind nicht vergessen, wnd enthielten 
den Keim meiner jetzigen Absicht.” * When we compare this 
statement with his contemporary work, we might assume 
that some embryonic Hellenic project had begun to stir in 
the mind of Friedrich at Gottingen. A more definite notion 
of what his present purpose is can be gained from a letter of 
December, 1793, where he names such essays as Uber die 
Moralitiét der Griechischen Tragiker, Uber die Nachahmung 
der Griechischen Dichter, Apologie des Aristophanes; also a 
translation of Orestes and the Eumenides of Aeschylus. The 
register then proceeds: “ Bei dem was ich Dir in Hannover 
ankiindigte, bleibt’s.” This refers certainly to the meeting 
of the brothers in the summer of 1793, when Caroline was 
on the way to her retreat at Lucha, and not to their short 


1 WSBr., p. 158. 2 Ibid., p. 165. 
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stay in Hannover before August Wilhelm’s departure for 
Amsterdam in May, 1791. To what it refers is not known. 
It may have been a promise to concentrate his energies upon 
some self-supporting work of a literary nature. It is clear 
that this whole definite plan is recent and only the germ of 
it is referred to Gottingen." 

A complete characterization of Greek literature and life, 
especially of Greek poetry, seems to hover before Schlegel’s 
eyes, such a characterization as he once proposed to August 
Wilhelm with respect to Roman literature, such a characteri- 
zation of the Greeks as he once planned for himself concerning 
the Germans, or such as he tried to make of several individual 
great poets. However, if the germ of any such plan did exist 
as early as 1790 it was incapable of development and fell 
completely out of sight for two whole years of intellectual 
foraging in various fields. If not forgotten, it was so over- 
whelmed by other interests that it never came to expression 
in one of the most intimate correspondences ever conducted, 


even when poetic art and art criticism were his special 


themes. 

It is conceivable that a youth of eighteen in the domi- 
nantly classical atmosphere of the circle of Heyne’s pupils 
should find Hemsterhuis delightful and Winckelmann inspir- 
ing, should follow the best minds of the day in their gropings 
for the light of Greek antiquity, and thus vaguely dream of 
some great work for himself to do in this new and fruitful 
field. But the plan, or dream, dropped out of sight com- 
pletely. 

That it dropped out of sight must have its explanation, 
and it seems most probable that his classicism at Géttingen 
has been simply overrated. His whole interest is not even in 
the classics, especially not in the Greeks. He devoted much 


1 Ibid., pp. 148-9. 
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time to current German literature and was more moved by 
Goethe and Klopstock than by all other Hellenizing forces 
combined. 5 

At his parting from his brother in Hannover, the words 
of Goethe’s An Schwager Chronos come into their minds. 
This and the Prometheus, as contrasted with Herder’s poems, 
have a magic force: “An ein solches Wort heftet sich so viel 
Erinnerung ehemaligen Entschlusses und Genusses—so dass 
es plétzliches Licht in die Finsternis bringt.”* In the very 
first letter from Leipzig we see the enthusiastic Goethe- 
worshipper, full of the echoes of the Faust fragment. His 
motto is the quatrain beginning 


** Die Geisterwelt ist nicht verschlossen.’’ 


The slight inaccuracy of quotation here, as also in the case 
of An Schwager Chronos on another occasion, is the best 
possible evidence of the power which the Faust of 1790 and 
Goethe’s lyrics had upon him.? Schlegel has the deepest 
sympathy with the “ Himmelsstiirmer” Faust who is in 
search of the absolute. He turns to Nature, which is 
infinite, and will use her for sublime contemplation, like 
Faust, and find strength and healing in her. The Faust, 
if completed, would surpass Shakespeare’s Hamlet. But 
enough for the present that this supreme interest in Goethe 
antedates his Leipzig university career and is contempora- 
neous with any then existing Hellenism. It must have been 
a very essential part of his intellectual atmosphere, if not 
the dominant one as in the years immediately following. 

If we consider Friedrich Schlegel’s character as a whole 
at this time, all doubt as to his real inclinations must vanish. 
Haym has admirably collected the materials which are 
scattered throughout the early letters: “Wenn wir die 


1 Ibid., p. 3. ? Ibid., pp. 1 and 4. 
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Summe der brieflichen Selbstbekenntnisse des jungen Mannes 
ziehen, so tritt uns darin ganz jener Geist der Selbstiiber- 
spannung, jenes unklare, titanische Streben, jenes zuchtlose 
Spiel mit leidenschaftlichen Einbildungen entgegen, welches 
seit den siebziger Jahren in unserer Litteratur so vielfach 
Ausdruck gefunden hatte,” ete.’ This careful and most just 
estimate makes it perfectly clear that any sympathy with 
the Greeks at this time must have been conditioned greatly 
by Storm and Stress motives. 

One suspects that Goethe’s Werther, Prometheus, and Faust 
have contributed not a little to strengthen this element in 
Friedrich’s character. Titanic revolt against tyranny, con- 
test of the individual against Fate, coarse strength, and 
indomitable will are the positive elements that appeal to 
him, and these are far removed from that “edle Einfalt 
und stille Grésse” ? which Winckelmann saw in Greek art. 
Storm and Stress elements were dominant over all others in 


Gottingen. They were primary in point of time also, and 
Schiiddekopf is in error when he asserts that the critical 
leaders of romanticism do not start from Storm and Stress, 
but from the Forster circle.* 

For Friedrich the most prominent representative of the 
movement is Goethe. At first Klopstock is a close second. 
At a greater distance stand Schiller and Herder. 


2. Leipzig, Dresden. 
a. Utterances about Goethe. 


After arriving in Leipzig conditions remain little changed 
for some time. Goethe stands in the midst of all his interests, 


1 HRS., Ergiinzungen und Berichtigungen, No. 3, pp. 873 ff. The whole 
passage should be carefully considered in connection with this subject. Cf. 
letters in WSBr. 

? WGed., pp. 24, 26, 29, ete. 3 GuR., Bd. 1, p. xvi. 
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as may be seen from the frequent utterances in regard to 
him. First comes his Wahlspruch from Faust (May 18, 
1791) and then the contrast of Herder and Goethe, to the 
latter’s great advantage (June 4). This is followed by a 
considerable passage from An Schwager Chronos, 


Sieh, die Sonne sinkt, ete. (July 21), 


which is pointed with a question: “ Was kénnte wohl eher 
die Sonne des Lebens genannt werden als der Enthusiasmus 
oder die Liebe? Ich wiisste nicht zu was ein Alter ohne 
sie lebte, als etwa seinen Geist stiickweise abfaulen zu sehen.” 
This reminds us of the despairing old scholar Faust with the 
words on his lips : 


‘*Es méchte kein Hund so liinger leben,’’ etc. 


On August 26, he has found one person in Leipzig with an 
appreciation for poetry—a merchant who enjoys Goethe’s 
Prometheus and Schwager Chronos.'| On November 8, Goethe 


is classed with Frederick the Great, Klopstock, Winckelmann, 
and Kant, as the greatest Germans known to fame, whose 
greatness he calls “urspriinglich Deutsch.” Such men are 
rare in all generations, and these have some qualities that no 
people known to us have had a presentiment of. Klopstock 
belongs to this class on moral grounds, not literary. In 
fact, Friedrich’s judgments here are decidedly preclassic. 
Aesthetic interests are completely subordinated to the moral. 
Poetry is an ornament of life, and has as yet no justification 
within itself for its existence.* 

On February 11, Friedrich tries to encourage August 
Wilhelm by showing that what the latter condemned in 
himself as simply “ Ubersetzertalent” was the most admir- 
able quality of Goethe, the power of entering into the 


1 WSBr., p. 13. ? Ibid., pp. 36 and 125. 
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innermost recesses of a great soul and interpreting it. 
August was right, however, for there is a vast difference 
between interpreting the Divina Commedia or Romeo and 
Juliet and the creation of a Gétz, a Tasso, or a Faust. Yet 
Friedrich’s sophistry shows that Goethe was considered the 
great interpreter of human life." We have also a comparison 
of Goethe’s Faust with Klinger’s, with a decided preference 
for the former; also a notice of Goethe’s portrait by Lips: 
“ein herrlicher Kopf,” ete.’ 

Two months later, April 13, 1792, Schlegel finds the 
Gross-Cophta lifeless. He sees in the recent works of 
Goethe an unpardonable falling off from the excellence 
of earlier works.* The Cophta must have been written 
during sleep, as Caroline said. At least Geethe’s genius had 


not kept awake. 

Again, a little later, in the same critical strain but more 
specific: “Der Inbegriff seiner Werke (i. e., the recent 
ones) ist der Abdruck einer eigenniitzigen, kaltgewordenen 


Seele.” Gotz, Werther, Faust, Iphigenie, Prometheus, and 
Schwager Chronos were the beginnings of a great man, but 
the poet soon became a courtier, no longer a Storm and 
Stress leader. Here, too, even Goethe’s best works are 
blamed for their intentional truth, “ peinlich gelernte Wissen- 
schaft, nicht angebornes Wesen.”* Friedrich is out of touch 
with the Goethe of Weimar. 

In May, 1793, there is a brief reference to Reichardt’s 
musie for Erwin und Elmire. 

In the following letter, No. 25, undated, where a first 
attempt is made to formulate esthetic ideas, Goethe’s Gétz, 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet and Romeo, and Schiller’s Don Carlos 
are the only illustrative materials. The complaint occurs 
here: “man darf fordern dass die Werke des Dichters nicht 


1 Tbid., p. 36. 2 Ibid., p. 39. 
5 Thid., p. 43. 4 Tbid., p. 59. 
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kleiner sind, als er selbst, wie man Goethen Schuld giebt.” ! 
In poetic truth Schlegel demands depth and similitude to 
nature. In respect to these qualities Goethe and Klopstock 
are paired and placed above Schiller but beneath Shake- 
speare. The character of a poet is defined as “Trieb zur 
Darstellung.” A poet’s perfection is “die allgemeine Fihig- 
keit alles gut darzustellen.” “Und es scheint dies Goethens 
Absicht gewesen zu sein.”? Even Goethe and Klopstock 
have erred, e. g., in Gétz and the Barditen, but the day is 
breaking upon the Germans, and when it breaks it will be a 
great day. It is no great step from this to Schlegel’s pro- 
clamation of Goethe as the “ Morgenréthe echter Kunst.” 

On June 2, 1793, Goethe is classed with Kant, Klopstock, 
Hemsterhuis, Spinoza, and Schiller as a great man whose 
spirit Friedrich has sought to fathom; a testimony to that 
carefulness and frequency of reading necessary to the pro- 
found formative influence assumed.° 

With the exception of one brief mention of Reichardt’s 
musie, we have no further reference to Goethe until September 
29, when Schlegel is in the midst of his studies of Greek 
tragedy. In connection with Aeschylus and Sophocles only 
Shakespeare and Goethe are mentioned. The best Greek 
tragedy represents a contest of the human heart with fate, 
in which the heart is the “victorious God.” The effect 
of such tragedy is the highest exaltation. Shakespeare’s 
Richard IIT is of this class. Goethe’s Faust, if completed, 
would perhaps attain to the same rank. His other dramas 
simply end well; exaltation is impossible from their very 
nature. Gétz leaves too much bitterness behind, though this 
is only a tentative judgment.* 

On October 23, occurs one of the most remarkable of 
Friedrich’s critical judgments. His doctrine is that humanity 


1 Tbid., p. 88. 2 Ibid., pp. 87f. 
3 Ibid., p. 91. ‘ Ibid., pp. 118f. 
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is the supreme thing and that art exists only for its sake. 
Not only Schiller and Biirger place art above nature, “ ja 
selbst der grosse Goethe ist im Alter zu dieser Selbstver- 
gotterung herabgesunken. Er scheint selbstgetiillig seinem 
Genius zu lauschen, und ich erinnre mich dann wohl an 
Mozart’s Musik, die in jedem Laute Eitelkeit und weibliche 
Verderbtheit athmet.” ' 

In November Friedrich finds in the Allg. Litt. Zeit. a 
review of Goethe’s writings by Huber. Schlegel’s comments 
are of some length. He finds many things well said, but 
the great question is unanswered “warum Apelles jetzt nur 
Linien malt.” The “morality” of Werther, Stella, and Faust 
is too obscurely defended, and the last is inadequately de- 
scribed. “Ist es nicht fiihllos und armselig ein erhabenes 
Gedicht so zu beschreiben? Er sage was es ist, fiir ihn und 
fiir das Verhiltnis fiir welches er es beurtheilt, und wenn er 
kann, wie es wurde.” ? 

On December 11, Schlegel would exchange all of Biirger’s 
poems for Goethe’s Amor als Landschaftsmaler. Goethe 
is “volksmiissig genug,”’ while Percy’s Reliques belong to 
learned literature. Goethe is popular in the same sense as 
the Athenian poets.’ He defends Schiller’s character against 
the attacks of August Wilhelm, but, to leave no doubt of 
his attitude, adds: “Ich bewundre eigentlich keinen deutschen 
Dichter als Goethe.” “Und doch ist er vielleicht nicht 


gerade durch Ubermacht des Genies so unendlich weit iiber 


jene beiden (i. ¢., Klopstock and Schiller) erhaben, als durch 
etwas andres. Etwas das er doch nur beinahe hat, was allein 
den Griechischen, vorziiglich den Atheniensischen Dichtern 
eigenthiimlich ist.” * Goethe and the Greeks are now the 
key-note of Friedrich’s ewsthetics. 


1 Ibid, p. 125. 2 Ibid., p. 139. 
8 Ibid., pp. 1508. ‘ Ibid., p. 152. 
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On December 15, he writes a long letter with frequent 
reference to Goethe. Goethe and Raphael only among moderns 
show the antique spirit, “und Goethe scheint es nur zu 
besitzen.” Although the flatness of some later works is 
mentioned, the whole tone is not apologetic but frankly 
commendatory. Modern poets are of two classes, the musical 
and the plastic. Goethe inclines te the latter; Biirger, 
Klopstock, even Schiller, to the former. Shakespeare is 
the most musical of all poets. Goethe is a Greek.’ 

From Dresden he writes, on February 27, 1794: “ Das 
Problem unsrer Poesie scheint mir die Vereinigung des 
Wesentlich-Modernen mit dem Wesentlich-Antiken ; wenn 
ich hinzusetze, dass Goethe, der erste einer ganz neuen 
Kunstperiode, einen Anfang gemacht hat sich diesem Ziele 
zu niihern, so wirst du mich wohl verstehen.”’? Goethe is 


thus elevated to the rank of ideal modern poet. As this 
passage is from the same letter in which Schlegel reports the 
reading of Goethe’s Iphigenie by Caroline, we may associate 


this drama with the ideal above formulated and refer the 
new insight into Goethe’s classic manner to the same brilliant 
interpreter. 

Other notices of greater or less importance occur from 
time to time. He notes the announcement of Reineke Fuchs 
(April 5, 1794); the announcement of the Horen to succeed 
the Thalia ; Goethe’s Epistles, Epigrams, and Elegies are to 
appear in the first issue, this would be a good medium for 
August Wilhelm’s Essays, ete. (December 7, 1794). The 
presence of Goethe and Herder in Weimar is urged as a 
reason for August Wilhelm’s settlement at Jena (November 
18, 1794). Schiller wants a characterization of Goethe, but 
Kérner refuses to undertake it.. Could not August Wilhelm 
do it and so gain entrance to the Horen and the Weimar 


1 Ibid., pp. 154 ff. 2 Tbid., p. 170. 
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circle? (April 28, 1795). Goethe is working upon a “ Pro- 
metheus Unbound” (Ibid.). 

But we have already passed the threshold of Friedrich 
Schlegel’s public career. His essay Von den Schulen appeared 
in the Berliner Monatschrift before the close of 1794. 

More than a score of references to Goethe and his works, 
most of them important and very few of them depreciatory, 
show how large a space he occupied in the interests of 
Schlegel. Klopstock is noticed but half so often, many 
times barely mentioned. Herder has about the same atten- 
tion as Klopstock, but is never placed above second rank. 
Lessing is almost absent from this early period. Winckel- 
mann has but half a dozen unimportant notices. Wieland has 
scarcely more. Biirger has a dozen, mostly condemnatory. 
Shakespeare himself has but a dozen. Dante rivals Gocthe 
in the number of references, owing to August Wilhelm’s 
essays and translations, but they are often mere references. 
Schiller alone of all the great spirits of the period receives 
more frequent mention than Goethe. This is due to the 
brothers’ quarrel over Schiller’s review of Biirger, and to 
Schiller’s position as editor of the journals Thalia and the 
Horen. Schiller is esteemed as a man and critical genius, 
but not as a poet. No clearer proof could be desired to 
establish the contention that Goethe and his works were 
the dominant literary interest of Friedrich from this earliest 
period, 

Yet this interest was neither uniform nor stationary. At 
first there was an unconditional enthusiasm for the Storm 
and Stress Goethe, then a period of more or less outspoken 
criticism because the poet’s product fell below his own 
greatness, or was not the spontaneous gush of genius, then 
finally a revival of enthusiasm for Goethe the artist in his 
classic manner. This revival falls in the late summer of 1793. 
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8. Occupations. 


If we compare Schlegel’s intellectual occupations for the 
same three years, we find an equally remarkable change at 
the same season, viz. late in the summer of 1793. 

On August 26, 1791, we have an account of Friedrich’s 
arrangements at Leipzig. No Hellenism is shown. He 
is interested somewhat in esthetics and philosophy, but the 
center of his interest is Roman civilization. He is using 
Montesquieu, Ferguson, and Middleton as sources. He 
hopes to produce a work of art which shall characterize 
the whole nation in the life of one of its heroes in one of its 
great catastrophes. This was to be a dramatic work, a sort 
of Roman Gotz. Friedrich had thought of this plan in 
Géttingen, and he intended to treat several nations in the 
same way. Perhaps Herder’s Jdeen were a second incentive 
to the formation of these plans. The essential point is, they 
were not connected with the Winckelmann movement at all 
as yet, were to be not investigations but works of art, and 
dramatic in form.’ 

We next get a glimpse of a plan to characterize Voltaire, 
and his method is outlined in some fulness. It is the method 
which he later applied to Lessing, Forster, and Jacobi, the 
construction of the poet out of his works and the known 
facts of his life, in the process of becoming. This shows the 
influence of Herder. Such works are more elevating, he 
adds, than thé Ideal Beauty of the arts.” 

In October, 1791, in reply to August Wilhelm’s question 
whether he has not a desire to become a writer, he confesses 
to having certain plans for it. Among these projects are an 
allegory, probably in the manner of Hemsterhuis, but of 
which nothing further is known, and a “Gespréch iiber die 


 Tbid., p. 14. 1 Ibid., p. 16. 
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Poesie,”’ which, as we know, has nothing to do with the 
poetry of the Greeks, nor with his essay of the same name 
in vol. m1 of the Athendum. It was to be a sort of sketch 
embodying his views of art at their present Germanic stage.’ 

He now proposes to treat Rome in a series of historical 
plays like those of Shakespeare, since a single drama like 
Gétz is inadequate to the larger theme. The history of the 
king of Prussia would be a good subject for such an historical 
play, he thinks. But his interests are not wholly artistic. 
He proposes historical works for August Wilhelm’s produc- 
tive leisure, a history of knightly poetry, or of Greek poetry, 
the latter as yet considered no more important than the 
former.’ 

On November 8, he is trying his critical steel upon Hamlet, 
making those wonderful subjective interpretations which are 
to appear later in published essays. Incidentally, he mentions 
that if he attempts a Gesprdch his wish will be to draw it 
wholly from native sources, “aus der immensen Eigenthiim- 
lichkeit unsrer Nation.” He would not attempt a genuine 
Greek one. The Greeks are too distant from us, and it is 
best to represent excellently those things first which are 
round about us and in us.° 

Here, too, we see how far Schlegel is from Winckelmann’s 
canon of art. There is a greatness and beauty for every 
climate, even for the north pole, and for every race, however 
degenerate. 

Again he places Deutschheit above Griechheit when con- 
sidering the character of the Germans.‘ 

In letter No. 6, undated, Friedrich is glad of his brother’s 
intention to write a history of Greek poetry, but warns him 
of the difficulties in grasping the real inner life of such a 


1 Tbid., p. 18. ? Ibid., p. 19. 
* Ibid., p. 26. ‘ Ibid., footnote. 
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distant people. He himself is immersed in German imperial 
history." When August Wilhelm drops the plan, Friedrich 
shows no desire to take it up himself, but suggests with 
apparently equal interest historical works, a history of 
Florence, of knighthood in Germany, of the rise and fall 
of the power of cities, of modern culture, of the Reforma- 
tion, of the reign of the King of Prussia, of the Seven 
Years’ War, or biographies of Wallenstein, Bernhard von 
Weimar, Mansfeld, Luther, Eugen, Friedrich IT. No more 
thoroughgoing Germanism could well be imagined. He 
wants something “was dem deutschen Volke am niichsten 
liegt.” 

On July 5, 1792, a passage of uncertain significance 
occurs. Comparing Garve (much to his disadvantage) with 
various great moderns, as Voltaire, Rousseau, Shaftesbury and 
Kant, he proceeds: “und vieler andrer, aller Alten nicht zu ge- 
denken.” The vague generality suggests a pious afterthought 
in accord with contemporary scholarly traditions. If there 
is any specific reference intended, the Roman historians and 
moralists are meant, and not the Greeks.* 

On November 21, 1792, his time is devoted chiefly to law 
and metaphysics, with medical studies to fill up his leisure.‘ 

Early in 1793 he proposes a correspondence on poetic art, 
but cannot begin until after Easter, because pressed with 
other things, a little jurisprudence (his specialty), but a great 
deal of earnest work in morals, theology, physiology, Kantian 
philosophy, and politics. His enthusiasm for these side lines 
shows that his prosecution of them is no “ Frohndienst.” ° 

Not until June does he begin his esthetic project. Here 
occurs the record (June 2): “Im Studium des Shakespeare 
und Sophocles ward ich unterbrochen.” The context does 


1 Tbid., pp. 28. 2 Ibid., p. 37. 8 Tbid., p. 51. 
‘ Ibid., p. 68. 5 Ibid., p. 74. 
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not explain this fragmentary indulgence in Sophocles. It is 
not the dawn of his Hellenism however, for in his wide 
readings at this time he has but one purpose, one earnest 
undertaking,—the investigation of the German spirit and 
the German tongue.’ 

By September 29, he is at last busy with the Greek authors 
Aeschylus and Sophocles. Aristophanes has not yet appeared 
within his circle, and the supremacy of Sophocles, as poet, is 
affirmed with great caution. To feel how gradually the 
Hellenic element grows, the student should read the corre- 
spondence in its entirety for the next two years. It finds 
frequent expression, but study of the Greek dramatists is as 
yet merely an avocation. Friedrich’s chief study is political, 
for he intends to produce a history of Germany as soon as 
he removes to Dresden.? 

By December 11, the Hellenic element has increased to 
such an extent that he affirms, as if without fear of success- 
ful challenge, that the Greeks were the only people who had 
taste’ Four days later the panegyric continues. Their 
greatness was not a sense for art, nor high culture, nor 
sublimity, nor understanding, but a something which includes 
all these.‘ 

This must not-blind us to the fact that other interests are 
still strong. History and political science are no insignifi- 
cant part of his life-plan, as seen at this time. Since the 
disturbing events at Mainz and the fall of the Clubbists his 
dearest recreation is the study of Rousseau, the only politi- 
eal writer worthy of exhaustive study, as he says, and a type 
of thought is developing in him which it would be folly not 
to conceal. To this interest we owe his later essay on 
Republicanism in answer to Kant’s “zum ewigen Frieden.” * 


' Tbid., pp. 91. 2 Ibid., p. 146. ’ Ibid., p. 154. 
‘ Ibid. 5 Ibid., p. 128. 
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On November 10, Friedrich plans to continue gathering 
materials for two months yet, then to go to Dresden and 
concentrate his powers upon the composition of his treatise. 
Then correspondence and political studies shall cease. Yet 
January 1 finds him with the works of Euripides and 
Aristophanes and Aeschylus still unfinished. 

Early in January, 1794, Schlegel removes to Dresden and 
begins with redoubled energies the task of mastering the 
Greek literature and Greek spirit. Now he consults the 
Greek writers upon grammar, for here as elsewhere they are 
‘Menschen «ar’ é£oyyjv.”' He seems wholly absorbed in 
Greek studies, but it is from the midst of these very studies 
that he announces the problem of German poetry to be the 
union of the antique and the modern, as begun by Goethe. 
One suspects that the apparent exclusiveness of Friedrich’s 
Hellenism is due wholly to an effort to earn a decent living 
with his pen. Caroline’s inspiration was helpful, but August 
Wilhelm was especially interested to escape the burden of 
his financial support. 

But how far from exclusive his Hellenism was is seen 
from a vast project mentioned April 5, 1794. He has been 
brooding over a course of lectures on Kant’s philosophy, to 
be delivered in 1794-5, but now postpones it for a year. 
Only a month later, however, the course is to be exchanged 
for one in the practical philosophy of the Greeks from 
Socrates to Carneiades, on Greek history, politics, antiquities, 
art, ete.” 

There is a contest going on within him between two 
forces, the modern philosophical and historical tendency, 
and the classic tendency. The latter has now gained the 
ascendency, but has not conquered. To satisfy it he projects 
a great work, a characterization of the Greeks from the 


1 Ibid., p. 164. 2 Ibid., pp. 174 and 182. 
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whole of their literary remains in connection with their own 
grammatical, rhetorical, and philosophical commentaries, and 
their remaining sculptures. As he looks at this great work 
he can say with some decision: “ Das Alterthum wird meine 
Heimat bleiben. Habe ich mir in diesem Fache nur erst 
einen Namen gemacht, so hoffe ich manche schéne Wiinsche 
wirklich zu machen, und das Studium der Alten wenigstens 
in Deutschland neu zu beleben.”' At first he hopes to 
devote himself wholly to this task, and promises by Michaelis, 
1795, three volumes of Greek Essays. “ Dann wird eine 
Pause gemacht,” he says: “die zu etwas andres bestimmt.” 
It is not clear just what. Certainly not translations and 
other hackwork. Possibly the execution of his “ Ergiinzung, 
Berichtigung oder Vollendung der Kantischen Philosophie ” 
mentioned January 20, 1795,? or the history of Germany 
planned for composition in Dresden, or his Geist der neuern 
Geschichte or Kritik des Zeitalters or Theorie der Bildung. 
The pause is devoted to the modern interests, and even in 
the classic studies he has a modern tendency and recognizes 
a union of his conflicting interests as the ideal. He could 
scarcely foresee that the modern would regain the ascendency 
in less than two years and that the product of his brief devo- 
tion to the Greeks would remain so like a heap of ruins, 
After two years of hard study he declares positively, July 
31, 1795, that he has more culture in the philosophic field 
than in that of Greek letters, and almost if not equal original 
inclination for it.* 

In looking over these four years we find first a complete 
absorption in German problems: history, philosophy of 
history, politics, metaphysics, ethics, theology, physiology, 
medicine, even mathematics, and current German literature 
in large doses. These fill up his whole time,—by free choice, 


1 Tbid., p. 211, 2 Ibid. 8 Ibid., p. 229. 
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too, for his time should have been spent on the Corpus juris. 
In the late summer of 1793 the first definite practical interest 
in the Greek classics appears. It does not at once become 
absorbing, but has become predominant by the end of 1793. 
That this record is correct appears not only from the com- 
pleteness and intimacy of the confessions of the letters, but 
also from a direct statement of December 11, 1793: “Eine 
Ubersetzung des Ganzen (i. e., Aeschylus’ works) gehért seit 
einem Vierteljahre, so lange ich mich mit diesen Gegenstiénden 
beschdftige, unter meine grossen Plane.”' Three months 
from December 11 is the middle of September, which coin- 
cides with the date of the first notices of Greek studies in 
the letters. Before September, 1793, Hellenic interests were 
completely in abeyance. 

We must now note that the revival of enthusiasm for the 
classic Goethe falls in the same summer, probably in the 
same month with Schlegel’s dawning interest in Greek 
tragedy. This circumstance is probably not accidental. A 
causal connection may exist, yet it may assume one of two 
possible forms: (1) A deeper insight into Greek tragedy 
may have opened the eyes of Schlegel to the beauties of 
Iphigenie, Tasso, etc., and (2) it is equally possible that a 
new insight into Goethe’s classic manner may have awakened 
in a Goethe-worshipper like Friedrich a desire to drink 
inspiration from the same fount of art or bring an appre- 
ciation of its excellence to his countrymen. The latter 
seems more consistent with his subsequent career, for 
Schlegel’s Studium der Griechischen Poesie was, after all, 
as we shall see, produced in support of Weimar classicism. 
He begins with the dramatists, and the very poet to which 
the Iphigenie points. 


1 [bid., p. 149. 
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ry. Influences. 







Two events occurred in September, 1793, either or both 
of which may have affected Schlegel’s activities: the death 
of his father on the 16th, and the appearance of Caroline 
Bohmer in her retreat at Lucha, near Leipzig, where 
Friedrich came for the first time under her direct personal 


Bie. 






influence. 






a. Father’s Death. 










It might be assumed that Friedrich kept up his pretense 
of studying jurisprudence, and purposely avoided classic 
studies though actually preferring them, because his father | 
wished it and furnished him the financial support. We 
might then associate the sudden appearance of Greek studies i, 
in September, 1793, with this release from parental restraint. 
This assumption seems even to have some support in the 
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letters. On May 8, 1793, he declares that his parents must 
give up a plan which they have forced upon him and which 
has such slight prospects.’ On February 11, 1792, he calls his ‘i 
legal studies “‘ Frohndienste,”’ but finds it conducive to mental 4 
soundness to have this regular work.” He realizes that the a 
elder brother’s career is not for him, and a professorship f 
seems out of the question, so he has chosen a career in the ig 
civil service, apparently in full rational consent to his parents’ 4 
wishes.* When August Wilhelm’s literary prospects brighten, tes 
the career of Hofmeister seems tempting, and this is the plan ee 
which he wishes to substitute for his father’s. ag 
This can in no wise be used as a proof of Friedrich’s H 
desire to have leisure for classic studies. As we have seen, Ee 





he neglected jurisprudence and took up with genuine enthu- 
siasm various other things, none of which were even remotely 







1 Tbid., p. 84. ? Ibid., p. 38. 3 Ibid., pp. 9f. 
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connected with the Greeks. This avoidance of all “trockene 
Sachen” improves his health and spirits, and his enthusiasm 
does not indicate submission to a forced lot. The only hate- 
ful thing to Friedrich is the prospect of subordination and 
routine, which must be unendurable to a man whose ideais 
smack of Prometheus and Faust. “Die lichte Bahn des 
Ruhmes” is his only course." When his father dies, that 
important event leaves but the slightest record in the letters ; 
nothing about release or change of plans. He will simply 
receive less money from home and will expect more from 
August Wilhelm. That is all. One feels that the change 
from a civil to a literary career would have been made in 
spite of his father’s wishes. Further, it seems probable that 
the Greek studies were begun somewhat before the news 
of the death arrived in Leipzig. Financial straits due to 
dissipation compel the removal from Leipzig to Dresden, 
and the Dresden environment, the art collections, and the 
library favor classic interests. 


b. Caroline Bohmer. 


The appearance of this gifted lady at Lucha is an 
altogether different matter. She is one of the remarkable 
women of all time, if we may trust contemporary judgment 
and the opinion of that ripe scholar, Haym.? All men 
whom she met were brought under her spell. 

Friedrich’s interest in her dates from the spring of 1791, 
when he learns of her through August Wilhelm, who is then 
in love with her. We cannot follow the growth of this 
interest in detail as reflected in the correspondence of more 
than two years. She is to him a great riddle to whose solu- 


1 Tbid., p. 86. 
? Ein deutsches Frauenleben aus der Zeit unsrer Litteraturbliite, R. Haym, 
Preuss. Jahrb., Ba, 28, pp. 457 ff., November 1871. 
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tion he turns again and again. He reads extracts from her 
letters, and is astonished at her greatness. He blames her 
for oracular speech, a tendency to make her superiority felt, 
and “sich huldigen zu lassen.” But ere long she has become 
“ein Phantom dessen wirkliches Erkennen mir gefihrlich 
sein kénnte.” It is his pleasure “das grosse Ganze ihres 
Geistes zu errathen.”  Welches Weib! Du Gliicklicher!” 
he exclaims, on another occasion. The actual meeting only 
heightens these impressions. “ Der Eindruck, den sie auf 
mich gemacht hat, ist viel zu ausserordentlich als dass ich 
ihn selbst schon deutlich iibersehen und mittheilen kénnte.” ' 
At first he feels in danger of expressing himself “schwiir- 
merisch.” “Die Uberlegenheit ihres Verstandes iiber den 
Meinigen habe ‘ich sehr frith gefiihlt;”’ he writes, but can 
searcely believe in her frankness, in such artlessness and 
greatness in a woman. He had not expected to find such 
“ Einfachheit,” such “ Géttlicher Sinn fiir Wahrheit.” One 
cannot know her without loving her. Her society is a rich 
return for what he loses by remaining away from classic 
Dresden.? At first she was an inexhaustible source from 
which he learned.* They talked of literature. As was 
inevitable, they talked of Goethe. She read Iphigenie to 
him. “B’s Urtheile ttber Poesie sind mir sehr neu und 
angenehm. Sie dringt tief ins Innre, und man hort das 
auch aus ihrem Lesen, wie die Jphigenie liest sie herrlich. 
Wenn ihr Urtheil rein (i. e., impersonal, objective) wiire, so 
kénnte es vielleicht nicht so unaussprechlich wahr und tief 
sein.” Sie findet Lust an den Griechen, und ich schicke ihr 
immer einen iiber den andern.”* On November 24 he is 
enthusiastic in the hope of a triple alliance “Du, Caroline 
und Ich” which, however, was not to be realized for several 


1 WSBr., p. 98. ? Tbid., p. 114. 
5 Tbid., p. 159. * Ibid., p. 119. 
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years. After the separation Friedrich writes about her from 
Dresden : “Carolines Meinung ist seit der letzten Zeit von 
grossem Werth fiir mich gewesen ;”’ “ Carolines Theilnahme 
und Rath ist mir sehr niitzlich gewesen, kann es weit mehr 
sein. Mein Zutrauen zu ihr ist ganz unbedingt. Sie ist 
nicht mehr die Einzige, die Unerforschliche, von der man nie 
aufhért zu lernen, sondern die Gute, die Beste, vor der ich 
mich meiner Fehler schiime.”' About a month later there 
is another reference to the Iphigenie: as she read it, it 
approached the melody of the Greeks. ‘Ich gestehe Dir, 
dass die Musik dieses Werkes mir der gefliigelten Fiille und 
der kraftigen Zartheit der Alten nahe zu kommen scheint.” ? 

We must admit therefore that Caroline exerted a powerful 
influence upon Friedrich Schlegel. She strengthened his 
character and moulded his thought. She was a Goethe- 
worshipper, and remained so when his public had turned 
from him. She was at one time almost the only Goethe 
enthusiast in Germany, the only person who appreciated the 
classic Goethe. It was the Iphigenie which she interpreted 
to Schlegel, and the new views of poetry were developed 
during the interpretation. She identified herself with the 
heroine “das Land der Griechen mit der Seele suchend ” 
and Schlegel felt all the force of its artistic beauty. It 
would be no marvel if he too began, from that moment, to 
seek “das Land der Griechen” in his way. 

We have one positive testimony to this influence, though 
it is embodied in a romance and gains significance only in 
connection with the whole preceding argument. In Schlegel’s 
Incinde we find a passage beginning: “Die Vergétterung 
seiner erhabenen Freundin (here certainly Caroline) wurde 
fiir seinen Geist ein fester Mittelpunkt und Boden einer 
neuen Welt,” etc. The paragraph, which is important in its 


} Ibid., p. 159. ? Ibid., p. 171. 
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entirety, contains the specific confession: “Er vergass sein 
Zeitalter, und bildete sich nach den Helden der Vorwelt, 
deren Ruinen er mit Anbetung liebte.”' Julius is Schlegel 
himself, and this is a scarcely disguised literary confession 
of his personal relations to Caroline at Lucha. 

To sum up, Caroline opened Schlegel’s eyes to the supe- 
riority of the classic Goethe over the earlier Storm and Stress 
Goethe. This directed his attention to the Greeks as a 
source of inspiration for all great art, especially for modern 
German art. He now saw that his scholarship might enlist 
itself in the service of Weimar classicism and produce fruit- 
ful results. ‘To be sure he could read Greek already, and 
had been affected by the general classical movement of 
Winckelmann and Shaftesbury. The new desire, having 
been awakened, all these dormant elements must become the 
basis of his work. He takes advantage as far as possible 
of the chief works of others. He rereads Herder’s Kritische 
Walder, and Barthélemy’s Anacharsis, and doubtless Winckel- 
mann. In this way the new ambition drives him on to 
acquire a mass-knowledge of the Greeks never attained in 
Germany before his time. 


8. Traces of Goethe. 


Whether the preceding argument be sound or not, we 
know that Schlegel had a very deep interest in Goethe’s 
works. His acquaintance with them was very intimate. 
An interest so intense cannot fail to affect a young man in 
his formative period. 

Such influence is shown in frequency of quotation from 
most of the great works. How much of Schlegel’s interest 
in German history and the history of Roman law was due 
to the inspiration of Goethe’s Gétz is not directly determin- 


1 Luc., p. 56. 
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able. He is particularly interested in Luther, the Reforma- 
tion, the Peasant Wars, ete. Friedrich’s Roman drama was 
doubtless planned after Gétz. Schlegel’s “daily” thoughts 
of suicide might be associated with the reading of Werther, 
though the causes may have lain in his own unfortunate 
mental and physical organization. However his “ inner 
dissonance” is a genuine and definite Wertherian symptom. 
Possibly, too, the Goethean terms “ Fiille” and “ Harmonie,” 
used so often in Werther, Faust, Stella, Tasso, etc., for ideal 
excellence of all kinds, may have suggested to Schlegel 
these esthetic watchwords, Haym refers them to the Plato 
studies, but they oceur for the first time, and suddenly, 
upon his first study of the Greek dramatists and Goethe’s 
Iphigenie. 

In further consideration of this whole problem we must 
remember that (1) Friedrich did not come into personal 
contact with Goethe until the second Jena residence after his 
esthetic theories had been formulated in the Athenduwm ; 
that (2) Goethe was not a theorist in his art until after 1794 
when he had come under Schiller’s influence ; that (3) no 
utterances of Goethe on art or literary criticism, except as 
contained in his dramas and novels, were published after 
about 1773 until the date of the inception of the Propylden, 
if we neglect the three essays, a notice of Moritz’s Nachah- 
mung des Schénen made up wholly of excerpts (July, 1787), 
Litterarischer Sanskulottismus (1795), and Mme. de Stael’s 
Versuch iiber die Dichtwngen (1796), the first of which only 
can have fallen into Schlegel’s hands in time to affect his 
views.’ Thus any direct influence of Goethe upon Schlegel’s 
views of art, philosophy, life, must come from reading and 


1This does not exclude the possibility of access to the Frankf. Gel. 
Anzeiger essays and reviews, and the derivation of earlier Storm and 
Stress ideas from them and from Von Deutscher Art und Kunst, though we 
have no direct testimony to such access. 
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rereading the published literary works, The results will 
naturally be less specific than those in the case of Kant, 
Schiller, and Fichte. 

Schlegel read carefully, with an eye to the character of 
the poet, and constantly tried to reconstruct him from his 
confessions, The works of Goethe were constantly used for 
the purpose of deriving esthetic laws. These two facts 


are patent. 

Another source of influence, secondary and but slight, 
was correspondence, rumor from mouth to mouth, ete. In 
Leipzig Schlegel stood in relations with Géschen, and we 
know that this was a source of much literary information. 
In Dresden he was intimate with Kérner, who was in con- 
stant correspondence with Schiller and Humboldt. Schlegel 
was not lacking in impertinent curiosity, and Kérner told 
him many things, even showed him letters from both authors. 
Schiller’s letters often contained hints of Goethe’s artistic 
principles, which might have become fruitful in Friedrich’s 
thought. 

Schlegel’s own personality will therefore condition the 
form in which Goethean influences appear. 

One of the most striking things in Goethe’s early works 
is his treatment of Nature. In Werther it is unavoidable. 
We know that this feature impressed Schlegel deeply.'| For 
him it was Werther’s chief characteristic.? In Faust he 
was impressed by the treatment of Nature,* especially its 
Spinozism, its tendency to mysticism. There is enough in 
Werther, Faust, and the lyrics to force a recognition of 
nature in any system of ssthetics derived from them as con- 
crete models. Compare the passage beginning “Das volle 
warme Gefiihl meines Herzens an der lebendigen Natur,” 
etc. (Werther, August 18). How he grasps “das innre 


1 MS., Ba. 1, p. 82. 2 Ibxd., p..378. 3 WSBr., p. 1. 
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gliihende heilige Leben der Natur” in his own warm heart ! 
How he feels the breath of the “Geist des Ewigschaffenden ” 
that rejoices in the minutest forms of life! How he longs 
to feel in his bosom one drop of the bliss of the being “das 
alles in sich und durch sich hervorbringt!” Or compare 
the passage beginning “ Kannst du sagen: Das ist” (Ibid.). 
This all-creating, rejoicing nature takes on its destructive 
aspect as an “ ewig-verschlingendes, ewig-wiederkiiuendes 
Ungeheuer.” 

The mood of sympathy between the soul and nature finds 
noble expression in the Faust-fragment of 1790. ‘ Erhab- 
ner Geist, du gabst mir, gabst mir alles warum ich bat,” 
etc.’ The pantheistic element is present also in this scene. 
Faust speaks of “dieser Wonne, die mich den Géttern nah 
und niher bringt.”* Mephisto joins both elements in his 
satires.* For the pantheistic element, especially for the 
identification of God and man, compare the catechetic scene,* 
or the words of the Geist “In Lebensfluthen,” ete.2 For 
the organic nature and harmony of the universe we have the 
famous passage from which Schlegel’s motto was taken : 
“« Wie sich alles zum Ganzen webt,”’ etc.® 

Dr. Alfred Biese, who discusses Goethe’s Naturanschau- 
ung in this early period, using the lyrics also as materials, 
sums up in substance as follows: (1) It was a pantheistic 
identification of the fulness of nature with God; (2) a 
sympathy of nature with the human soul, both being pro- 
foundly in harmony, so much so indeed that there is nothing 
in the one which has not its answering counterpart in the 
other ; (3) Goethe’s attitude toward nature is not predomi- 
nantly the idyllic one of escape from the corruptions of 


1 Faustfragment of 1790, ll. 1890-1912. 2 Tbid., ll. 1914-5. 
3 Tbid., ll. 1955-64. * Thid., ll. 1734-61. 
5 Ibid., ll. 148-156. : 6 Ibid., ll. 94-106. 
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culture and artificiality, but the more profound one of self- 
identification with nature and God, since these and man are 
at heart all one. According to Biese this is the distinctive 
feature in Goethe’s treatment of nature, his advance upon 
Rousseau and Klopstock, the two highest representatives of 
the nature cult preceding him.’ Dilthey vindicates the view 
of nature as a living organic whole as Goethe’s special contri- 
bution to the Weltanschauung of his own and succeeding 
generations.” 

But Goethe’s works were full of nature, life. Every 
character was alive, as if stolen bodily from nature. They 
were not mere outlines of being, mere abstractions given a 
sort of rhetorical life by personification, but concrete pro- 
ducts with all the fulness of reality. They could be intuited. 
They formed a picture for the imagination and in this respect 
were a remarkable advance upon all previous poetic art of 
recent times. 

Besides, Goethe’s works are not wanting here and there in 
expressions of artistic principles which illumine his apparent 
practices. Compare Werther (May 10), the passage begin- 
ning “Ich bin so gliicklich, mein Bester,” ete. When his 
soul is full of nature, full of God, he is a great painter, 
though he could not sketch a line, and he exclaims: “Ach! 
kénntest du das wieder ausdriicken, kénntest dem Papier 
das einhauchen, was so voll, so warm in dir lebt, dass es 
wiirde der Spiegel deiner Seele, wie deine Seele ist der 
Spiegel des unendlichen Gottes!” Or again (May 26), 
when Werther sketches the children in a natural group: 
“Das bestiirkte mich in meinem Vorsatze, mich kiinftig 
allein an die Natur zu halten. Sie allein ist unendlich reich, 
und sie allein bildet den grossen Kiinstler.”” This is also 
true of poetry, he says elsewhere (May 30), but adds the 


1 Preuss. Jahrb., Bde. 59-60. ? DLS., pp. 96 and 170. 
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necessary warning that nature is not always artistic: she is 
not typically perfect at every moment in all places: “ Es ist 
nur, dass man das Vortreffliche erkenne und es auszusprechen 
wage.” He has just seen such an instance, which “ rein 
abgeschrieben” would be the most beautiful idyl in the 
world (Jbid.). Compare also the famous dicta of Faust.’ 
The art which compels all hearts must come with an inner 
necessity out of a glowing heart, and without any artificial 
restraints. 

We have seen that Gcethe’s realism keeps clear of mere 
naturalism. The selection of typically perfect scenes from 
nature, “das Erkennen des Vortrefflichen,” is idealization. 
This selective treatment was also accorded to historic themes 
and persons, as is patent to all in Gétz, Egmont, and Tasso, 
That such personalities were often used as mouthpieces for 
the poet’s own thought and feeling, his own deepest problems 
and firmest convictions, was equally apparent in the “ Faust- 
fragment” and the Prometheus. 

Let us now turn to Friedrich Schlegel’s utterances in the 
letters. We have first his profession of interest in nature, 
and his conversion from a previous distaste for it, made in 
connection with a quotation from Faust.2? But he is too 
subjective to maintain long any great enthusiasm for external 
nature. He turns rather to human problems, to history, 
philosophy, art, and we shall find Goethe’s influence greatest 
here. Nevertheless one remarkable passage occurs: ‘“ Grosse 
Minner! Lasst euch zu der hellen Einsicht herunter, und 
verstiindigt sie, was nennt ihr Natur? Etwa alle einzelne 
Dinge, so vorhanden sind? Oder die Seele des Alls? Das 
miichtige Leben, das in allem, was entsteht und untergeht, 
seine eigene, unendliche Fiille, in wechselnder Liebe und 
wechselndem Kampfe mit sich selbst, ewig verschlingt ? 


1 Faust fragment of 1790, ll. 181-92 and 197-8. 
2 WSBr., p. 1. 
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Thr ahndet im heiligen Dunkel nicht ein unendliches Nichts, 
sondern ewige Quellen vergdnglichen Lebens? Wir auch! 
Oft scheint es, als meintet ihr alle Regungen des Mensch- 
lichen Herzens in ihrer Uppigkeit und Ausschweifungen. 
Wir brauchen aber unsrer edelsten Kraft nicht zu entsagen. 
Wir diirfen auch ohne das innere Eintracht hoffen? Ist 
denn Vernunft etwas andres als héheres Leben?” ! 

The first portion of this passage is a condensed scheme 
of Goethe’s Anschauung with all warmth of feeling omitted. 
The latter is a confused recognition of the parallelism of 
man and nature with Vernunft as the unifying, harmonizing 
principle in man, as the Seele des Alls is the unifying ele- 
ment in Nature. 

Beauty is nature, not human selection. Thus he begins 
his first esthetic treatise, May, 1793 : —? 

“Tn einem dichterischen Kunstwerke muss die Ordnung 
richtig und schén sein, der Stof’ wahr, und die Ausfiihrung 
gut.” 

“Es giebt nur zwei Gesetze fiir die Dichtkunst. Eines 
derselben ist—das Mannigfaltige muss zu innrer EKinheit 
notwendig verkniipft sein. Zu einem muss alles hinwirken, 
und aus diesem einem, jedes andren Dasein, Stelle, Bedeut- 
ung notwendig folgen.” This unity is often deep hidden. 
In Hamlet it is the prince’s mood, his whole view of the 
purpose of man. In Gétz it is the German knightly 
spirit, its last effort to rise before it is extinguished. With 
Gétz dies ancient virtue and the age of heroes. Shake- 
speare’s Romeo has unity, but our critic has not yet been 
able to investigate it. In Don Carlos he has sought in 
vain for it. 

“Ohne Natureinheit und Vernunfteinheit ist die héchste 
Schénheit der Ordnung unméglich.” No chaotic subject 


1 Ibid., p. 118. 2 Ibid., pp. 86 f. 
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can be really unified, but even naturally unified subject 
matter can become an artistic unity only through the free 
activity of the Vernunft. This is doubtless a derivative 
from Goethe’s practices as we have seen. The Vernunjt also 
decides upon the lesser divisions of a work of art. These 
lesser divisions should flow together like waves and not 
disturb the continuity of the whole. This is really directed 
against all types of regular stanza, a series of which cannot 
form a natural organic whole. This is to be associated with 
Friedrich’s marked preference for Goethe’s free rhythms. 

Truth requires depth and likeness to nature. To the first 
Goethe, Schiller, and Klopstock (he recognizes no others) 
have equal claims. Their relations to the second are unlike. 
“Ehe der Geist mit der Natur eins ist” (intended to charac- 
terize Goethe) “wirkt es zu sehr nur aus sich und aus 
seinen Begriffen; weiss nicht sich dem Wirklichen anzu- 
schmiegen.” This is Schiller’s condition. ‘ Wenige nur 
vernehmen den leisen Gang der Natur in der Zeit.” This 
is Goethe’s excellence. He knows the world and several 
passions well. Klopstock is especially successful in catching 
the notes of the inner life. 

The characteristic of the poet is “ Trieb zur Darstellung,” 
but it must be a representation of poetic materials, His per- 
fection is “die allgemeine Fihigkeit alles gut darzustellen.” 
He adds specially that this seems to have been Goethe’s 
intention. Indeed, Schlegel insisted later that some of 
Goethe’s poems were products of this form-instinct alone, 
pure form-poems without content. 

But a poem, to deserve the praise of those who alone are 
competent judges, must be more than formally perfect, it 
must have “einen grossen Gehalt.” Only the self-active 
human spirit and its deeds have worth in themselves. “Je 
menschlicher, je wiirdiger” is Schlegel’s dictum, and we 
know that Goethe’s poems are for him the great examples of 
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perfect form with great content. Greatness of heart was 
ascribed to Werther, and Faust was a great man in contrast 
to Klinger’s Faust. 

It is hardest to judge of the content of a poem. There 
is, however, only one unconditional law, “ Vernunfteinheit,” 
ideal unity, or as he formulates it, “dass der freie Geist stets 
siege tiber die Natur.” This is difficult, he admits, at the 
close of epic or dramatic works. 

There is not only a type of poetry for each age, people, 
rank, but for each individual. Yet the more individual, the 
less intelligible to the world at large. The poets generally 
compose only for themselves, and yet for the great number 
of them it remains an eternal truth, “wer fiir die Welt lebt, 
in dessen Herzen muss Raum sein fiir eine Welt.” This 
must be compared with the later claims of universality for 
Goethe’s poetry. 

Only Shakespeare, Goethe, Klopstock, Schiller, and Wie- 
land are considered in this first aesthetic sketch. It is 
apparent that he is working out his principles from the 
works of these authors, among whom Goethe bears the 
chief part. 

This sketch was intended merely as a statement of the 
most general laws of poetry, according to which a critic 
might pass valid judgments upon any given poem. For the 
poet himself “giebt’s keine Gesetze.”' He is a creative 
genius, and a law unto himself. This is still Storm and 
Stress. These laws are only for the critic. 

A passage in reply to certain restrictions of August 
Wilhelm brings out more fully Friedrich’s conception of 
the artistic unity of a poem. The Seele or Herz of a poem 
is what we call Geist in man, Gott in creation, i. e., “ leben- 
digster Zusammenhang ”—organic unity. Here occurs also 


1 Tbid., p. 110. 
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a passage remarkable for its relation to Moritz’s thought. 
“Es giebt nur ein wirkliches System, die grosse verborgene, 
die ewige Natur, oder die Wahrheit.” 

This represents the height of Schlege’’s aesthetics before 
his meeting with Caroline and his entrance upon Greek 
studies. In the following December utterances occur which 
show a change. The “ Vernunfteinheit” which he now 
calls “ poetische Sittlichkeit” is the product of the poet 
alone, a demand of art, not a gift of nature. The definition 
of the nature of the poet is now changed to “ Harmonie 
innrer Fille,’ which accords well with a deepened insight 
into Iphigenie and Tasso. The essential attitude of the 
poet is an instinct for the consciousness of this inner 
fulness in harmony. The external manifestation is as before : 
“Trieb zur Darstellung.” Shortly after this the influences 
of Kant and especially of Schiller make themselves felt in 
his essays. 

When Schlegel goes to the Greeks, it is to the dramatists, 
not to Homer. This is in accordance with our assumption 
that he proceeds from the Iphigenie, but is explainable 
perhaps equally well on other grounds. Yet it remains 
psychologically impossible for Schlegel to have gone to the 
study of the Greeks without taking with him pretty fully 
developed notions of the drama. These were formed chiefly 
from Goethe’s practice. Hence we are somewhat justified 
in suspecting a transference of Goethean qualities into the 
Greeks when Friedrich finds perfect harmony in Sophocles, 
and declares that tragedy best where “das Herz der siegende 
Gott ist,”’ in the contest with fate. 

Few other traces remain to be noted. Friedrich’s mas- 
terly sophistic defense of lying* may be a reminiscence of 


1 Tbid., p. 111. Cf. also MNach., p. 14, et passim. 
2 Ibid., p. 62. 
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Mephisto’s sophisms.' His notions of Genius and its rela- 
tion to rules and regulations of life not only are akin to 
Goethe’s Storm and Stress ideas, but their expression shows 
close similarity: “wir verstehen aber denke ich darunter 
(i. ¢., Fehlerlosigkeit) ein mittleres Mass an allen Seelen- 
kriiften, ein Mensch, der es besitzt, lebt recht ordentlich und 
anstindig, ist ziemlich liebenswiirdig, ziemlich klug, und 
thut das, was die Menge mit Verehrung nennt. Er schweift 
also nirgends sehr ab, stésst nie an; mit einem Worte, er hat 
so etwas der Tugend Ahnliches, in kritischen Fallen muss 
ihm der liebe Gott helfen. Er ist alles, was ein gewohnlicher 
Mensch sein kann. Die Bildner der Menschen haben ihre 
Einrichtungen, als Staaten und Religionen, und in kleinen 
Kreisen, Gewohnheiten und Cursivmoralen, an die man 
glaubt durch Ehre und Schande, nach den allgemeinen 
Eigenschaften der Klasse recht sehr gut gemacht, nur die 
Menschen unschidlich, und doch auch ein klein wenig gut 
zumachen. Fiir gewohnliche Menschen verdient daher der 
Inbegriff dieser Eigenschaften, welchen du Fehlerlosigkeit 
oder Rechtlichkeit nennen kannst, alle mégliche Empfehlung, 
und lass uns ja das Genie nicht machen wollen. Das wahre 
Genie kann sich nicht in diesen fremden Massstab fiigen, 
bald iiberspringt es ihn weit, bald bleibt es zuriick.” * 

When he adds that genius is the eterna fons of life, and 
that the few geniuses are a class of beings who have nothing 
in common with other mortals, he has certainly Goethe’s 
personality in mind. But compare the above passage with 
that of Werther (May 26), “man kann zum Vortheile der 
Regeln viel sagen,” etc., and the kinship is at once apparent. 

Hence, of this first period we may say: (1) until the 
summer of 1793, Schlegel was dominated by Storm and Stress 
ideas ; (2) Goethe and his works were the dominant influ- 


1 Faust fragment of 1790, Il. 1464-1500. 2 WSBr., p. 5. 
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ence ; (3) through the personal influence of Caroline Bohmer 
his taste and appreciation for Goethe’s classic manner were 
awakened September, 1793; (4) this induced Friedrich to 
turn to the Greeks in support of Weimar classicism ; (5) he 
carried into the study of the Greeks subjective elements 
derived from Goethe; and (6) this study of the Greeks 
reacted upon his estimate of Goethe and caused him to 
place the latter in the center of all ideal poetry, and made 
his works the canon of all poetic art. 


B. 1794-1802. 
1. Dresden, Publications. 


Friedrich Schlegel’s public career began in November, 
1794. The first recorded recognition of him by the Weimar 
poets is in a letter of Schiller to Goethe, August 8, 1796. 
He writes, “Schlegel’s Bruder ist hier: er macht einen recht 
guten Eindruck und verspricht viel.” To this Goethe 
makes no reply. Goethe could have had access to the 
journals in which Friedrich’s essays appeared, but we have 
no record of his reading them or caring to read them. 

The essays here meant are the following: “Von den 
Schulen der Griechischen Poesie,” Berlin. Monatschrijt, 
November, 1794; “Uber die Weiblichen Charaktere in den 
Griechischen Dichtern,” Leipzig. Monatschrift fiir Damen, 
October and November, 1794; “ Vom esthetischen Werthe 
der Griechischen Komidie,” Berlin. Monatschrift, December, 
1794; “Uber die Grenzen des Schénen,” Wieland’s Teutscher 
Merkur, May, 1795; “Uber die Diotima,” Berlin. Monat- 
schrijt, July and August, 1795; review of Condorcet’s 
«“ Esquisse d’un tableau historique,” etc., Niethammer’s 
Journal, m1, 2, 1795; review of “Schiller’s Musenalmanach 
fir 1796,” Deutschland, June, 1796; review of “Schiller’s 
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Horen, Stiicke II-V,” Deutschland, July, 1796 ; “Goethe, 
ein Fragment” from his Studium, also selected passages 
from his Studium der Griechischen Poesie, a work which he 
hoped soon to lay before the German public. 

The most important of these was perhaps the first, which 
shows the influence of Winckelmann, Herder, Humboldt 
and Schiller. The tendency to look upon Greek life and 
poetry as a natural organic whole may be referable to 
Goethe.? The other essays do not betray Goethe’s influence 
noticeably. Dr. Carl Alt* has shown that they are xsthetic 
decendants of Schiller’s earlier essays. They are thus 
pendants of Weimar classicism in a large sense, but not 
directly related to Goethe. The Diotima alone makes refer- 
ence to Goethe. Here Goethe and Shakespeare are mentioned 
as the greatest masters in the delineation of feminine charac- 
ters. Their women are richer for the understanding but not 
more beautiful or delicate than those of Homer, the “ Ionic 
Bard.” 

To most of these essays we shall pay no attention. They 
are easily accessible in Minor’s edition and their contents 
are analyzed by Haym. We shall consider only those which 
offer materials for the problem in hand. 

We must, however, note the personal relations of Friedrich. 
He needed a publisher in order to live. His ambition was 
scarcely satisfied with less than the best organ, which at that 
time was Schiller’s Horen. But two things stood in the 
way. The need of this journal for classic contributions was 
already supplied by Wilhelm v. Humboldt, and Schiller was 
pleased neither with Schlegel’s character, whom he called 
“einen unbescheidnen kalten Witzling,’* nor with his 
literary ability, about which anyone might be justly scepti- 


1 HRS., p. 187 ff. 2 DLS., pp. 96 and 170. 
SAlt. Schiller und die Briider Schlegel. * WSBr., p. 45. 
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cal. One essay was refused and there now seemed to be no 
other opportunity of entering the charmed circle of the organ 
of the Weimar classicists. Schlegel turned to Reichardt, 
whose Deutschland was opened to him. Now Reichardt 
happened to be in a feud with Goethe and Schiller, and 
gladly made Schlegel the cat’s paw in taking revenge. The 
latter was already unfriendly to Schiller, and had been 
rendered more so by Caroline, the dominant spirit of the 
Jena circle which he was soon to enter. The purpose of 
this Jena coterie seems to have been to separate the great 
poet friends, to reduce Schiller, to place Goethe on the 
highest pinnacle of fame, and to establish its members as 
literary dictators. Such a program pleased Friedrich and 
he readily lent himself as the foremost instrument in carry- 
ing it out. 

The first blow in this campaign was the review of Schiller’s 
Musenalmanach fiir 1796. Having developed from Schiller 
his theory of objectivity as the essential of all art,’ he now 
makes application of it to concrete cases. He has no respect 
for persons. With dictatorial mien he assumes the judge’s 
chair, and the higher the master the sterner and more search- 
ing the criticism. He has not yet provided himself with the 
Fileschuhe of his later years. He does not shrink from 
insult if it only seem witty enough. 

In the review praise and blame are mingled, but in un 
equal proportions. The epigrams are so numerous and 
excellent, he says in substance, that a complete theory of 
this kind of poetry might be developed from them. Schiller’s 
Kolumbus is one of the finest. Der Tanz is too long, 
and too earnest. It has no poetic unity and combines the 
prolixity of Ovid with the heaviness of Propertius. The 
elegy is not at all adapted to Schiller’s quick fire and terse 
strength. Schiller in his prime knew better how to choose 


1 Alt, pp. 25 f. 
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and strike the proper tone than now since his long sojourn 
in historical and philosophical fields. Would he have par- 
doned himself such a work as Pegasus then? For comic 
poems are uninteresting unless they have original joyousness, 
wit, grace, and urbanity. So many phrases, so many offenses. 
But, he adds, this must not disturb any one’s satisfaction in 
Schiller’s return from the subterranean vaults of metaphysics 
into the light of day as a poet. The Ideale will win him 
friends. The Macht des Gesanges is disfigured by incor- 
rect figures of speech. The Wiirde der Frauen is monot- 
onous and wholly lacking in taste. It is not a poem at all. 
It gains by reading it strophe by strophe backwards. The 
characters are not realistic, but idealized downwards beneath 
the truth. ‘Manner wie diese miissten an Hiinden und 
Beinen gebunden werden; solchen Frauen ziemte Gingel- 
band und Fallhut.”' The more detailed analysis of the 
Ideale merely brings out personal abuse of Schiller.’ 

The treatment of Goethe is quite different. Der Besuch 
pleases Schlegel best.  Meeresstille is very attractive, but 
must be read in connection with the text from which it is 
taken, in order to have its due effect. “Die Epigramme, in 
denen der grésste Dichter unsrer Zeit unverkennbar ist, sind 
in der That eine Rolle reichlich mit Leben ausgeschmiickt, 
voll der lieblichsten Wiirzen.” This spice resembles most 
the fresh salt found only too sparingly in Martial. In one 
of the epigrams “athmet eine zarte Griechheit, und iiberall 
jener echtdeutsche, unschuldige, gleichsam kindliche Mut- 
willen, von dem sich in einigen epischen Stiicken der Griechen 
etwas Gleiches findet.”” The chief point of the whole review, 
however, is summed up in a paragraph which compares 
Goethe and Schiller, but denies the justice of making such 
a comparison. 

The review of the Horen IJ-V was less insulting to 


1 MS., Bd. 1, p. 4. 2 Ibid. 
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the editor but less favorable to the contents. August Wil- 
helm’s contributions are generously praised, while Schiller’s 
aesthetic essay is barely mentioned. Goethe’s translation of 
Benvenuto Cellini is too long and monotonous for such a 
journal. The chief attention of the reviewer is devoted to 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet. The exegesis in Wilhelm Meister 
had pleased the elder brother very highly, but Friedrich him- 
self had brooded over Hamlet and reached other results. 
Goethe was in part mistaken. A critic must not be merely 
an exegete, must not merely account for the existence of a 
work of art, but must pass upon its merits as art. The 
critic must not merely appreciate the beauties of a piece, 
but be able “giiltige Grundsiitze richtig anzuwenden.” 
This was Goethe’s fault. He took licenses with Hamlet. 
“Goethe schwelgt zu sehr im Genusse seines vollendet 
schénen Selbst, als dass er die schreienden Hiirten, die 
emporenden Nacktheiten des zu aufrichtigen Shakespeare 
ertragen kénnte und sich nicht verhiillen miisste. Er ist 
auch wohl zu sehr Dichter, als dass er sich seiner Schépfer- 
kraft ganz entiussern und mit der treuen Enthaltsamkeit 
eines bescheidenen Forschers die Werke eines andern Dich- 
ters erkliren kénnte.”' No critic is more unsafe than a 
poet himself. Goethe’s harmonious soul could hardly under- 
stand the sublime despair of Hamlet. “Wie Goethe den 
Werther schrieb, da ersetzte jenen Mangel die Jugend, 
ihre wehmiithigen Ahnungen, ihre weissagenden Thriinen. 
Nachher liess ihn das Geschick, zu nachsichtig, mit seinem 
Genius allein.” 

Faust and Hamlet are now compared. The passage is too 
long for citation, but indicates a purely Storm and Stress 
conception of Faust. It closes: “ Hamlet muss seiner Natur 
nach langsam vergehen, und wie von selbst aufhéren ; Faust 


1 Jbid., Bd. 1, p. 11 f. 
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hingegen muss mit Krachen zur Holle hinabstiirzen. Das 
ist denn freilich prachtiger und auch poetischer.” But “um 
die Ausfiihrung Klopstockisch zu vergleichen, so diirfen wir, 
wenn wir die Kraft und Kunst, welche den Hamlet vollen- 
dete, auf hundert schiitzen, die, welche den Faust entwarf, 
nicht wohl iiber sieben ansetzen.” 

This must have proven a fine introduction into the good 
graces of Goethe, but fortunately a more extraordinary essay 
had preceded it. This was Goethe, ein Fragment, which had 
immediately won for its author the reputation of an uncon- 
ditional and blinded eulogist of Goethe’s poetry. It begins : 
“Der Charakter der esthetischen Bildung unseres Zeitalters 
und unsrer Nation verriith sich selbst durch ein merk- 
wiirdiges und grosses Symptom. Goethens Poesie ist die 
Morgenréthe echter Kunst und reiner Schénheit,” ete.’ 
Few extracts can be made from all Schlegel’s writings in 
which such extravagant and sustained eulogy occur. The 
central idea is that the beautiful is the true standard of 
Goethe’s work. Its character is objectivity. And yet the 
poet is not strictly objective but stands midway between 
the objective and the characteristic. For this reason he is 
the artist of the future. “ Dieser grosse Kiinstler eréffnet 
die Aussicht auf eine ganz neue Stufe der cesthetischen Bil- 
dung.” The objective, the beautiful, is no empty illusion, 
but a reality, because here realized. 

The whole panegyric contains little else than what we 
have already seen in the correspondence of Friedrich. The 
increased enthusiasm is due to the appearance of Goethe’s 
recent brilliant performances, his Roman elegies, Venetian 
epigrams, and Wilhelm Meister. The letters are full of 
expressions of it. “Was sagst Du zu den Gidttlichen 
Elegien?” “Was sagst Du zum Gittlichen Wilhelm?” 
“Sage und singe mir ein schénes, feines und langes Lied 


1 Ibid., Bd. 1, p. 114 ff. 
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davon.”' Other expressions of interest in Goethe occur. 
“Tech freue mich herzlich auf deine Ergiessungen iiber 
Shakespeare und Goethe.”* This refers to the essay on 
Shakespeare and Wilhelm Meister reviewed later by Fried- 
rich in Deutschland. “Ich habe grosse Lust ein paar 
Blitter iiber die harmonische Ausbildung und Goethe und 
Politik hineinzugeben ” in the opposition papers against the 
reviewers of the Horen, 1 and 11, which contained Goethe’s 
elegies, epigrams, and epistles.’ “ Das Stiick Kiinstlerroman 
(Benvenuto Cellini), welches man deinem Shakespeare zuge- 
sellt hat, gefillt mir késtlich. Goethe muss die Hinde im 
Spiel gehabt haben. Es gefillt mir millionenmal besser als 
Miirchen und Ausgewanderte.”* “Uber alles bin ich auf 
deine Bekanntschaft mit Goethe begierig.”* “Sehr schén 
ist’s, dass Du mit Goethe so gut bist, und alles, was Du von 
ihm schreibst, hat mich héchlich ergétzt.” ° 

All in all, then, we are not forced to assume ‘that the 
public praise of this “Fragment” was overwrought for 
the purpose of lifting himself and establishing a school. 
Friedrich’s admiration of Goethe is of too early origin, and 
exaggeration too firmly ingrained in his nature, to compel 
such a conclusion. But it is not impossible, nor improbable, 
that he considered it a most fortunate situation to be able to 
turn his honest enthusiasm to literary profit. He had always 
desired to stand well with Goethe, though his admiration 
had not been wholly unmixed. “Ihr seid so wunderlich,” 
he writes to the Jena circle, December 23, 1795, “dass ihr 
mich dahin bringen kénntet, eine Satire wider Goethe zu 
schreiben ;” and a little earlier: “Auch Goethe’s Leichtig- 
keit ist oft die Frucht von unsiiglichem Fleiss und grosser 
Anstrengung.”’ Of late, however, this tendency to finding 
fault had been overcome. 


1 WSBr., p. 231. *Ibid., p. 270. Ibid, p. 275. — * Ibid., p. 276. 
5 Ibid., p. 279. *Ibid., p. 280. 7 Ibid., p. 234. 
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2. Jena. 
a, Xenienkampf. 


When now Friedrich arrived in Jena, in August, 1796, 
Goethe and Schiller had already nearly completed the prep- 
aration of those remarkable distichs, the Xenia, which were 
soon to interest and alarm the whole literary and journal- 
istic world of Germany. The plan, suggested by Goethe, 
December 23, 1795, and approved at once by Schiller, began 
as a reply to the enemies of the Horen, a simple satirical 
volley at the various journals of the day, but grew larger 
and more inclusive from time to time, until it promised to 
become a vast manifesto of a thousand distichs against all 
tendencies not in harmony with Weimar classicism. 

It is no part of our task here to follow this development 
in detail. The production of Xenia continued up to the last 
moment before the last sheets of the Musenalmanach fiir 
1797 went to press. Goethe and Schiller were together in 
daily conference from the middle of August until the first 
week in October. During this period the collection received 
its final form, was reduced to half its volume, and published. 

During this period of daily coéperation Schlegel’s review 
of their Almanach came to the eyes of Goethe and Schiller. 
There appeared also selected passages from Friedrich’s 
Studium, with their paradoxes and exaggerations. We have 
no record of the reception of the works, and no comment 
upon their contents, for the correspondence ceased in August. 
A most valuable index of Goethe’s attitude toward Schlegel 
is thus wanting. All is left to inference. 

Schlegel had begun to regret his folly before he set out 
for Jena, but Kérner’s letter to Schiller in Friedrich’s behalf 
arrived too late with its assurances that the poet had no 
greater admirer than this same foolhardy young critic. The 
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excuses, moreover, were insufficient. The public praise of 
Goethe and degradation of Schiller seemed an effort to alien- 
ate the friends. At any rate it was an unwarranted piece 
of insolence from a mere upstart in letters. It was also a 
type of literary and esthetic mischief which deserved a 
heavy hand. There was still time to remember the belated 
guest with a due number of the spiciest gifts. 

The Schlegels had already been remembered by two 
distichs, Frage (484)' and Antwort (485), which recognized 
their services in the contest against Nikolai and the Philistines. 
These were now given an unfavorable turn before publi- 
cation. Their bolts fall still upon the Trojans, but often 
also “blind ins Blaue hinein.” 

Another Xenion (501) of the great Underworld Oycle was 
now given the title Pure Manier to satirize Friedrich’s pub- 
lished dictum that Shakespeare is “nie objectiv,” but 
“durchgiingig manieriert.”* Possibly No. 500, with its 
Geschrei der Tragiden and Hundegebell der Dramaturgen 
around the shade of Shakespeare may apply to Friedrich, 
though more probably only to the earlier Shakespearians, 
J. E. Schlegel, Béttiger, Wieland, and Eschenburg. 

The real attack upon Friedrich begins with No. 826 
(302), Neueste Kritikproben, and consists of an unbroken 
series to No. 844 (331), in all nineteen epigrams, including 
the following titles: Hine Zweite, Eine Dritte, Schillers 
Wiirde der Frauen, Pegasus von demselben, Das ungliickliche 
Verhiltnis, Neugier, Die Zwei Fieber, Griechheit, Warnung, 
Ubertreibung wnd Einseitigkeit, Neueste Behauptung, Griech- 
ische und Moderne Tragédie, Entgegengesetzte Wirkung, Die 
hichste Harmonie, Aufgelistes Réitsel, Gefihrliche Nachfolge, 
Geschwindschreiber, and Sonntagskinder, most of which left 
little doubt in regard to the victim. 


1 These all refer to the numbers in SSXen. 
? MS., Bd. 1, p. 109. 
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The first three are examples of Goethe’s proposed manner 
of self-characterization. They would say of themselves 
simply what “die albernen Burschen” say of them.' No. 
826 refers to Schlegel’s brutal comment on Schiller: “die 
einmal zerriittete Gesundheit der Einbildungskraft ist un- 
heilbar.”? No. 827 is a similar paradox in defense of 
Herder’s Epigrams. No. 828 is a reproof of Schlegel’s 
statement that Goethe was always natural even at the risk 
of becoming trivial and uninteresting. The following two 
apply the same method to individual poems unjustly censured 
by Schlegel. Nos. 831 and 832 contrast the unproductivity 
or bad literary quality of the Schlegels with their dictatorial 
assumptions. The next nine distichs bring into ludicrous 
juxtaposition a number of Schlegel’s utterances on the nature 
of Greek art, its contrast to modern art, etc., etc., charge 
him with “Graecomanie,” with utter failure to appreciate the 
“Masz” and “Klarheit” of the Greeks, warn him from 
making the cause of classicism a laughing-stock through his 
excesses, and point out several instances of grossly incorrect 
judgment in his essays. Finally the desire of the brothers 
to become teachers at once, before they have had time to 
become masters, is sternly rebuked. 

The great number of these Xenia, only exceeded by those 
of Reichardt and Nikolai, has been readily explained by 
some as due to Schiller’s personal animosity. Schiller was 
offended, and justly, too, but there is another side to this 
question. Schlegel’s works were programmatic. They out- 
lined a vast work in a most promising field in the most 
immediate relations with Weimar classicism. They made 
vast promises which would assure their author an honorable 
place in the world of scholarship and letters, if well fulfilled. 
If ill done, these works might cast reproach upon the whole 


1 GSBr., December 30, 1795. ? MS., Bd. 11, p. 6. 
5 Bern., Bd. 1, pp. 224 ff. * MS., Bd. uy, p. 6. 
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classic movement. Schiller saw this, felt that Schlegel would 
play a leading réle, if at all possible, and therefore decided 
upon a thorough castigation of his earliest follies and imper- 
tinences. It was as the type of literary revolution that 
Schlegel was attacked. 

What now is Goethe’s share in all this? These Xenia 
have been attributed with remarkabie unanimity to Schiller. 
Goethe cannot be proved to be the author of any one of 
them. Schiller’s style seems manifest in most of them, but 
this alone is no safe criterion. Even if we assume that 
Goethe is not the author of any single Xenion against 
Friedrich, the following facts are still to be considered : 
1) Goethe and Schiller intended to keep the authorship 
secret; both intended that each should republish the whole 
collection as his own work. This demonstrates Goethe’s 
intention to accept responsibility for the whole ; he subscribed 
to the Schlegel satire as readily as Schiller to the Reichardt 
cycle: 2) Schiller constantly urged Goethe to strike out 
mercilessly any Xenion which for any reason might seem 
inadvisable, and Schiller performed the same office for 
Goethe. Certainly this mutual criticism did not cease while 
the poets were in daily conference during August and Sep- 
tember. The retention of a score of blows at Schlegel in 
the final collection, when over half the original number were 
condemned to privacy, seems to imply a mutual belief in 
their justice and importance: 3) Goethe’s statement to 
Eckermann that he often furnished the idea and Schiller the 
expression and vice versa, that he sometimes composed the 
hexameter and Schiller the pentameter and vice versa, has 
always been regarded as excellent testimony.’ But when 
can this have occurred if not when both poets were in daily 
personal communication? The correspondence shows nothing 
but exchange of masses of Xenia, complete and having the 


1 @GE., December 16, 1828. 
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single authorship of Goethe or Schiller. Those against 
Schlegel were composed at a time favorable to such mutual 
composition : 4) Goethe urged that nothing should be pub- 
lished which might give offense in their own circle. Thus 
Herder and Wieland escaped, though there was occasion 
enough to satirize both. Hence the Schlegels could not 
have been recognized as of their circle: 5) finally those 
distichs were not all directed against sharp treatment of 
Schiller, but two of them at least were against equally sense- 
less treatment of Goethe. The majority were against ridic- 
ulous passages in Schlegel’s essay, which, if unchallenged, 
might react against the good cause of classicism, which 
Goethe had more at heart than had Schiller himself. 


8. Results, Continued Reviews. 


Friedrich was stung. He attributed the whole attack to 
Schiller, and considered it an expression of personal hatred. 


Goethe was wholly exonerated. To Béttiger he likened the 
poets to a giant walking arm in arm with a dwarf, and 
Schiller especially to lame Hephaestus attempting to imitate 
the natural movements of Hebe. As late as 1802 (April 1) 
he sent five pitifully absurd epigrams against Schiller to 
Rahel in Berlin for private circulation, while he sang 
Goethe’s praises in private and in public. 

Friedrich’s utterances were not confined to private circles, 
however. He gave the Xenienalmanach a spicy review in 
Reichardt’s Deutschland, in which the Xenia figured as like 
that Vergilian monster “fama, malum qua non aliud velo- 
cius ullum,” ete. The reviewer chooses a simple device to 
let them characterize themselves, by quoting about a dozen 
distichs in immediate succession without comment. Here 
follows a characteristically Schlegelian passage in which the 


1 BXen., Bd. 11, p. 226. 
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Xenia figure as “klassische Grobheiten” not wholly in place, 
sometimes betraying base hatred, and not even sparing the 
grave of a noble unfortunate. Friedrich takes up the 
challenge to the Chorizonten, “ Die Aufgabe,”’ and declares it 
is Schiller’s voice, who rejoices in the fact that in his 
anonymity he can be mistaken for Goethe. The passage 
ends with the prophecy “ Heuer spanisches Pfeffer, iibers 
Jahr asa foetida,”’ ' 

In all this Friedrich assumes a very knowing attitude, as 
if he had certain knowledge not accessible to less favored 
persons. This manner was favored by his reputation out- 
side Jena and Weimar as the herald of Goethe’s preéminence 
in art. To those who did not know better Schlegel seemed 
to. enjoy the most intimate personal acquaintance with his 
idol. His utterances must therefore have a sort of ex cathedra 
authority in the world of letters. Ridiculous enough, but 
certainly true. Goethe complained of it to Schiller, and 
explained it to Wieland as inevitable. Fraulein von Schim- 
melmann could not believe in Goethe’s moral character 
because of this assumed intimacy with the Schlegels. When 
Friedrich assured Reichardt that Goethe had not written the 
Xenia against him, he believed it unquestioningly and wrote 
Schiller at once demanding information respecting their 
authorship. 

All this supposed intimacy has absolutely no foundation 
at this date, as shown by the above blunder in respect to 
Reichardt and by his error in solving the Aufgabe, which 
is by Goethe himself. Schlegel played the réle of “Gelehrter 
Geck” in his review. As a prophet he was equally un- 
successful, for it was Schiller who opposed a repetition of 
the attack and proposed to shame their adversaries by 
publishing the beautiful Balladenalmanach for 1798, and 


1 MS., Bd. 1, p. 32. 
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then excluded from it Oberon und Titaniens Hochzeit with 
its literary satires. 

It may be noted in passing that the distich became a 
favorite form of epigram for Friedrich,’ though their con- 
tents smacked more of the Sudelkiche than of the Xenia. 

The essay on Georg Forster was called out by the 
Xenia. Its democratic tone, as we have noted, wrote its 
author completely out of favor with Goethe. 

However, there were other things beside the Xenia in 
the Musenalmanach for 1797, and these offered excellent 
opportunity for paying off old scores. It contained no less 
a masterpiece than Alexis und Dora. Friedrich greets this 
with an unbounded enthusiasm which excuses all imperfec- 
tions or turns them into supreme excellences. It is an idyl 
in the true Greek sense, with a mingling of “ epischer Fiille 
und lyrischer Glut.” “Das Gedicht athmet den ganzen 
Frihling, oder vielmehr, es athmet zugleich das frische 
Leben des Friihlings, die miichtige Glut des Sommers, und 
die reife Milde des Herbstes.” 

However this is not mere public glorification. His private 
words are even more enthusiastic. ‘“Gestern war ein Gotter- 
fest fiir mich,” he writes, June 15, 1796: “Ich las die Jdylle. 
Nur einmal, aber wenn es auch das einzigemal bliebe, so 
wiirde sie nie aus meinem Gediichtnis verléschen. Es hat 
mich mit Entziicken durchdrungen. Das wig ging mir 
durch Mark und Bein. Eine wolliistige Thriine fiel auf das 
Blatt. Wie zart ist nicht die Rede des Midchens! Es ist 
mir lieber als alles was Goethe je iiber Liebe metrisch 
gedichtet hat.” He does not set it above the Mariane 
scenes in Wilhelm Meister. “Eine kleine Unschicklichkeit 
fiihlte ich gleich darin, dass Alexis noch so nahe am Ufer 
redend eingefiihrt wird, und doch mit so ruhiger Sorgfalt 


1 WSBr., pp. 460 and 509. 
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ausmalt, wie das Gleichnis vom Riitsel und das bequeme 
Bette. Die Mischung des Weisen und Sinnlich-Siissen mit 
der Leidenschaft, deren Brand halte ich dem Gedichte fiir 
wesentlich, seine eigenthiimliche Schénheit. Nur gegen die 
Wahrheit scheint mir jenes ein kleines Verstoss. Ich er- 
klire es mir daraus, was Kérner mir sagte, es hat erst sollen 
eine Heroide werden, dann ist es in diese Form umgegossen. 
Er hat iibrigens sehr Recht es eine Idylle zu nennen. Es ist 
wirklich eine, nur nicht im modern Schiller’schen Sinn, 
sondern im Griechischen. Doch versteht sich’s, dass sie 
mehr werth ist als alle Theokritischen und dergleichen. 
Wer so dichten kann, ist gliicklich wie ein Gott! Gehe hin 
und thue desgleichen.” ' 

Other poems of Goethe are favorably mentioned in the 
review, though much less warmly than this supreme work. 
Der Chinese zu Rom has the charm of Horace. Die Eisbahn 
is praised equally. The tabulae votivae, however, are not all 
so excellent. Some are mere versified antitheses and com- 
monplaces, deserters from the van or rear of some philo- 
sophical discourse. These are of course from the hand of 
Schiller. A number of them, evidently taken to be from 
Goethe, are selected and praised as little masterpieces. Of 
those dedicated to Hiner Schlegel makes two collections, one 
chaplet in the manner of Goethe’s Roman elegies, whose 
worthiest praise is a thankful silence, the other chaplet— 
well, he does not wish to disturb anyone else in the enjoy- 
ment of it. - 

With the excuse that a critique cannot take note of every- 
thing in such a rich collection of works of genius, Schiller’s 
product gets but slight attention. August Wilhelm’s Pyg- 
malion gets twice the space and more unstinted praise than 
all of Schiller’s works together. This review appeared in 
October. 


1 Tbid., p. 284. 
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In August, October, and December reviews of the Horen 
continued to appear. They were in general unfavorable. 
The Briefe auf einer Reise nach dem Gotthard form a notable 
exception. The reviewer must have felt sure of their author 
in spite of their anonymity. A few pages of well-chosen 
excerpts, mingled with almost unqualified praise, are devoted 
to them. In December he writes: “jetzt scheint fiir die 
stets wechselnden und oft von ihrer Bahn abweichenden 
Horen die Periode der Ubersetzungen gekommen zu sein.” 
He justifies this by estimates, though he admits that the 
Cellini could not have fallen into better hands than Goethe’s. 
This attack was ungracious, seeing that the elder brother 
derived good profit from some of those very translations. 
The Horen, he says further, is an example of the usual fate 
of undertakings brilliantly begun, but too great for the 
capacity of their editors. Here occurs also Schlegel’s review 
of Agnes von Lilien, the supposed work of Goethe. This is 
the most significant and most attractive original contribution 
which has appeared in the Horen for a long time. It has, 
however, extravagant and squinting expressions, one poem 
in it is below freezing, and another is obscure. When the 
concluding portions appear, he greets them with an “alas!” 
for the lovely Agnes has now approached the mediocre and 
commonplace. The situations are never used with true 
artistic spirit and the unity is obscured by disconnected 
masses of petty detail, ete. 

As a last blow the reviewer returns to the subject of 
translations, and says: ‘“ Man hat vortreffliche, mittelgute, 
und auch schlechte Originale aus dem Franzisischen, Eng- 
lischen, Italienischen, Lateinischen, und dem Griechischen, 
vortrefflich, auch mittelmiissig, und auch schlecht iibersetzt.” 

Such treatment reached a point beyond which Schiller 
could endure it no longer. At first we hear but little of it. 
When Reichardt is coming to take Friedrich Schlegel to his 
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residence at Giebichenstein, Schiller calls it “vom Teufel 
geholt” and the anger against the publisher is greater than 
that against the contributor.’ 

A little later Schiller reports Jacobi’s anger at Schlegel’s 
review of Woldemar, but no word escapes him to indicate 
personal dislike to Friedrich. On December 6, Schiller 
writes with satisfaction of the success of Agnes von Lilien, and 
reports the astonishing news that the Schlegels consider it 
a work of Goethe’s genius, that Caroline’s conception of 
Goethe had been broadened by it, that Goethe had never 
created a purer and more perfect feminine character. Schiller 
had not been able to resolve to destroy the illusion as yet.’ 
Goethe replies in good humor: “ Lassen Sie mir so lange als 
méglich die Ehre als Verfasser der Agnes zu gelten.” In 
earlier times, he adds, a large library might have been 
gathered about his name. 

The next utterance of Schiller concerns Schlegel’s Deutscher 
Orpheus. The latter had published a defense of Kant against 
Schlosser, Goethe’s brother-in-law. What Friedrich said was 
true enough in its way, but his youth, as compared with 
Kant and Schlosser, and the whole manner in which he wrote 
justified Schiller in calling his expressions “ Jmpertinenzen.”’ 
This essay was delayed in reaching Schiller, for it is May 
16, 1797, before he reads it. He comments particularly 
upon the evil purpose and mere party-spirit of the essay. 
And then he proceeds to retail a piece of literary news in 
which his’ bitterness finds its first vent: “Es wird doch zu 
arg mit diesem Herrn Friedrich Schlegel.” The latter had 
told Humboldt that he had reviewed the Aynes severely, but 
was sorry now that he had learned that it was not Goethe’s 
work. Schiller proceeds: “ Der Laffe meinte also, er miisse 
dafiir sorgen, dass Ihr Geschmack sich nicht verschlimmre. 


1 GSBr., November 2, 1796. ? Ibid., December 6, 1796. 
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Und diese Unverschimtheit kann er mit einer solchen 
Unwissenheit und Oberflichlichkeit paaren, dass er die 
Agnes wirklich fiir Thr Werk hielt.’”’! 

Goethe replies next day: “Fast bei allen Urtheilen waltet 
nur der gute oder der bése Wille gegen die Person, und die 
Fratze des Parteigeistes ist mir mehr zuwider als irgend 
eine andre Carrikatur.”* There is no absolute express 
agreement with Schiller and no trace of feeling in respect 
to the error of the Jena critics. It is an appropriate 
characterization, however, of Schlegel’s whole career as 
reviewer. It is entirely gratuitous to see in this brief, quiet 
answer a rebuke of Schiller’s own tone. Goethe’s friend- 
ship for Schiller continued to deepen. Whatever his attitude 
toward Friedrich may have been, it was not altered much. 

Two weeks after this, May 31, Schiller wrote the famous 
letter to August Wilhelm, which severed all literary and 
personal relations with the whole Schlegel family. August 
Wilhelm made a last effort to excuse himself from any 
responsibility for Friedrich’s offenses, and pleaded for a 
continuance of friendly relations. But the effort was based 
on falsehood and personal advantage on August’s part, and 
friendly relations with a household, of which the chief 
offender was a member, was too uncertain, or, rather, too 
certain, for Schiller’s straightforward character, and the 
appeal was vain. As a concession to Goethe the literary 
relations were partially restored, for August completely 
repudiated Friedrich’s reviews and Greek essay, and pro- 
fessed to accept the castigation of the Xenia as just. 

This disruption brought about a triangular relationship 
which affects the problem in hand. Goethe’s relations to 
both parties put him into a peculiar attitude, one of the 
following possible attitudes, either (1) tolerant silence toward 


1 Ibid., May 16, 1797. ? Ibid., May 17, 1797. 
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both with possible offense to both, or (2) a choice between 
the two, or (3) a mediatorial attitude between the two, or 
(4) a double-dealing with one or both. Goethe’s character 
is guaranty against the last. That he was expected to play 
the réle of mediator with respect to August Wilhelm is clear 
from a letter of Goethe to Schiller of March, 1798.' But 
though a year had elapsed, Sehiller’s resolution remained 
unaltered, and the mediation failed. That Goethe should 
choose one party to the exclusion of the other, except for 
most urgent reasons, such as literary and artistic incompati- 
bility, is contrary to his own universality of interest, even if 
he had had no hopes of spreading his artistic creed through 
the agency of these younger professed disciples, or if he had 
had the energy to make a firm stand against the importunity 
of their friendship. Goethe did the only thing compatible 
with his nature. He clung to both parties with a large 
tolerance for their personal antipathies, This does not imply 
indifference to one party, nor, on the other hand, does it 
imply equal regard for both. Goethe’s friendship for 
Schiller overshadowed every other relationship for more than 
ten years. The Schlegels recognized this fact themselves, 
at last, and seemed to become resigned to it, though with 
inward vexation. Dorothea reported from Jena that Goethe 
visited no one but Schiller. Friedrich advised against the 
establishment of a Musenalmanach so long as Schiller had 
Goethe, and August Wilhelm vetoed the Athendumsfrag- 
mente against Schiller, because their publication would in- 
volve the alienation of Goethe from themselves—a sacrifice 
too great to make for the satisfaction of revenge. 

In the essays that appeared from time to time during this 
period almost nothing of interest to us occurs. Goethe’s 
treatment of Nature in Werther is contrasted with Jacobi’s 


1 Tbid., March (day uncertain), 1798. 
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in Woldemar.' A charge of coldness, made by Herder in 
his Humanitdtsbriefe is repelled by Friedrich. Coldness is 
a necessary seeming of all classic art, but Goethe is not 
“gefiihllos” at all. He is simply perfectly plastic.” One 
essay appears, however, which is important to us— Uber die 
Homerische Poesie. It is important because Goethe read it 
and expressed his opinion of it. 


y. Die Homerische Poesie. 


Of course Homer must be a great figure in a complete 
history of Greek life and art, such as Schlegel planned. 
Accordingly, we find him early at work upon the problem. 
In October, 1794, he is in search of an hypothesis concerning 
the age of Homer. In November he inclines to the English 
view as against the German, but has not yet finished reading 
the Iliad and Odyssey. He finds it incredible that the two 
epics have come from different or various sources. He cites 
the opinion of the Greeks that one dao:dds excelled all others 
in genius. But this singer was an Achaean, not an Ionian 
as he formerly supposed. Two months later he is reading 
Homer, Apollodorus, and Strabo, and the English view falls 
of itself. About six months later these desultory investiga- 
tions receive a powerful impulse through the appearance of 
Wolf’s Prolegomena ad Homerum, which Friedrich con- 
sidered one of the greatest books of the period, the peer of 
Lessing’s Greek essays and Kant’s Kritik der reinen Vernunft. 
In fact no single book seems to have taken deeper hold upon 
Schlegel, excepting only Wilhelm Meister and Fichte’s Wis- 
senschaftslehre. 

Schlegel’s essay now becomes an attempt to explain 
Homer from Homer himself, to picture the times in which 


1 MS., Bd. 11, p. 82. 2 Ibid., p. 47. 
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it was produced and outline the development of the poems 
into their present form. It is to be a literary analogue to 
Wolf’s philological work. In addition it is to be essen- 
tially a treatise on epic poetry. This doctrine of the epic 
is what chiefly concerns us here. 

Goethe had just finished his Hermann und Dorothea and 
was revolving in his mind a second epic, this time on a 
purely classic subject, the death of Achilles. Goethe and 
Schiller were together attempting to define and establish the 
differences between the drama and-the epic. They wished 
to deduce laws for the epic and the drama, which should 
aid them in their own poetic production. On the whole their 
interest in the problem of the epic was practical, not histori- 
cal. Schlegel’s essay is first of all historic and then theoretic, 
He says: 

“Die epische Dichtart ist unter allen die einfachste. Sie 
ordnet eine unbegrenzte Vielheit méglicher, aiissrer, durch 
ursachliche Verkniipfung verbundene Gegenstiinde, durch 
Gleichartigkeit des Stoffes und Abrundung der Umrisse zu 
einer bloss sinnlichen Einheit.” The harmony of the epic is 
exactly opposite to that of the drama; the former is “eine 
unbestimmte Masse poetischer Begebenheiten,” the latter 
“eine poetische Handlung.” The drama must have one 
principal action and one hero, the epic has many, each of 
which becomes in turn the center of the whole. 

These ideas were derived from Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister 
rather than from Homer himself. This would be apparent 
enough on comparison with Goethe’s differentiation of the 
drama and the Roman,’ even if August Wilhelm had not 
directly acknowledged the debt in his review of Hermann 
und Dorothea. ? 


1 Wilhelm Meister, Bch. v, Kap. 7, @Whe., Abt. 1, Bd. 22, p. 178 ff. 
24 WSWke., Bd. rv, p. 139. 
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The epic is infinite, because every event is a member of 
an infinite series. ‘‘Jedes echt epische und harmonische 
Gedicht .... fiingt .... in der Mitte an.” “Die reine 
dichterische Erzihlung . . . . kennt ihrem Wesen nach weder 
Anfang noch Ende.” “Gebt dem epischen Dichter Raum 
und Zeit, er wird nicht eher enden, als bis er seinen Stoff 
erschépft, und eine vollstindige Ansicht der ihn umge- 
benden Welt vollendet hat, wie sie die Homerische Poesie 
gewihrt.” 

A poem with unity such as Goethe demanded does and 
must awaken certain definite expectations in respect to the 
movement and close of the action. But Homer, Schlegel 
says, “erregt keine bestimmte Erwartung nach der Ent- 
wickelung eines Kewmes, der Auflésung eines Knotens, der 
Vollendung einer Absicht, oder auch nach einer bestimmten 
Art des Stoffes, sondern eine durchaus unbestimmte und also 
ins Unendliche gehende Erwartung blosser Fille iiber- 
haupt.” This may be a true characterization of Homer’s 
epics, or it may not; but it practically denies the possibility 
of any modern epic, the very thing sought for by Goethe in 
all his Homeric studies. 

Lest we might still suppose that this judgment was meant 
to apply only to Greek art, and so left hope for some modern 
analogue of more artistic character, Schlegel assures us that 
such an epic is “wirklich ein vollstindiges Urbild der 
epischen Dichtart” because the Greeks themselves are “ das 
Urbild des rein Menschlichen” and necessarily furnish us 
“den reinen Gesetzen und Begriffen der Vernunft ent- 
sprechende Anschauungen.” Furthermore Homer is not 
only classic but perfect. A work is classic if it is the most 


perfect expression extant of even a crude stage of culture. 


To be perfect, it must be the highest art form of the most 
perfect stage of culture. Therefore Homer’s epics are “eine 
vollstindige Anschauung fiir den reinen Begriff” of epic 
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poetry, and contain “die Gesetze einer urspriinglichen 
Dichtart.” 

Goethe read this essay in April, 1797. On the 28th he 
writes to Schiller: “ Haben Sie Schlegel’s Abhandlung iiber 
das epische Gedicht im 1l1ten Stiick Deutschland vom vori- 
gen Jahr gesehen? Lesen Sie es ja! Es ist sonderbar, wie 
er, als ein guter Kopf, auf dem rechten Wege ist, wnd sich 
thn doch gleich wieder selbst verrennt. Weil das epische 
Gedicht nicht die dramatische Einheit haben kann, weil man 
eine solche absolute Einheit in der Ilias und Odyssée nicht 
gerade nachweisen kann, vielmehr nach der neuern Idee sie 
noch fiir zerstiickelter angiebt als sie sind ; so soll das epische 
Gedicht keine Einheit haben, noch fordern, das heisst, nach 
meiner Vorstellung: es soll aufhéren ein Gedicht zu sein. 
Und das sollen reine Begriffe sein, denen doch selbst die 
Erfahrung, wea man genau aufmerkt, widerspricht. Denn 
die Ilias und Odyssée, und wenn sie durch die Hiinde von 
tausend Dichtern und Redakteurs gegangen wiiren, zeigen 
die gewaltige Tendenz der poetischen und kritischen Natur 
nach Einheit. Und am Ende ist diese neue Schlegel’sche 
Ausfiihrung doch nur zu Gunsten der Wolfischen Meinung, 
die eines solehen Beistandes gar nicht einmal bedarf. Denn 
daraus, dass jene grossen Gedichte erst nach und nach ent- 
standen sind, und zu keiner vollstindigen und vollkommenen 
Einheit haben gebracht werden kénnen (obgleich beide viel- 
leicht weit vollkommener organisiert sind als man denkt) 
folgt noch. nicht, dass ein solches Gedicht auf keine Weise 
vollstiindig, vollkommen und Eins werden kénne noch 
solle.””! 

This amounts to a complete denial of the practical and 
theoretical value of Friedrich’s essay. Schiller himself 
could hardly have been severer. To Goethe the canon of 
art is not the Greeks as they were, but the Greeks as they 


1 @SBr., April 28, 1797. 
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would have been had they realized the perfect intention 
of their art. Schlegel’s canon for all ages and times is what 
the Greeks realized in art. 

Schiller seems not to have replied directly, but in a few 
days we find him reading, at Goethe’s suggestion, Aristotle’s 
Poetics, which had been discredited in Schlegel’s essay. He 
finds the Stagyrite most excellent, “ein wahrer Hollenrichter 
fiir alle, die entweder an der diussern Form sklavisch hingen, 
oder die iiber alle Form sich hinwegsetzen,”’' 

These studies do not lead Goethe to look more favorably 
upon Schlegel’s ideas. He writes to Schiller, May 16: 
“Tch bin mehr als jemals von der Einheit und Untheilbar- 
keit des Gedichts iiberzeugt, und es lebt iiberhaupt kein 
Mensch mehr, und wird nicht wieder geboren werden, der es 
zu beurtheilen im Stande wire.” Goethe and others are 
constantly forced back upon their subjective judgments. 
“ Die Ilias erscheint mir so rund und fertig, man mag sagen 
was man will, dass nichts dazu und nichts davon gethan 
werden kann.” ? 

Goethe now drops the subject for a time, and does not go 
over the ground again until after the appearance of August 
Wilhelm’s review of Hermann und Dorothea. He thinks he 
has made some good discoveries. He embodies these in an 
essay, Uber epische und dramatische Dichtung, which he 
appends to a letter to Schiller on December 23, 1797. 
Minor goes too far in assuming that Schlegel’s review gave 
Goethe his insight into the principles which he there lays 
down. Goethe read the review, and found there that 
Friedrich’s ideas had been modified in one most essential 
point. August Wilhelm attempts to strip the epic of all that 
is local to the Greek people, the Greek subject, and Homer’s 
age, and now applies this conception of pure epic poetry to 


1 Ibid., May 5, 1797. 2 Ibid., May 16, 1797. 
*OuR., p. 216 f. 
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Hermann und Dorothea. This simply raises once more for 
Goethe the old question: What is the nature of the epic 
per se? The manner of attacking the problem shows no 
dependence upon the review, and the results do not show 
dependence upon the principles there applied. As regards 
the Homeric epic August Wilhelm accepts Friedrich’s idea 
of the divisibility and infinite extensibility of it, and denies 
all other unity than that of the separate songs of the various 
rhapsodists. Goethe’s essay demands first of all Hinheit and 
Entwicklung as the basic principles of all art whatsoever.’ 

As late as April 28, 1798, Goethe is still more convinced 
of the unity of the Homeric poems. “ Indessen muss man 
alle Chorizonten mit dem Fluche des Bischofs Ernulphus 
verfluchen, und wie die Franzosen, auf Leben und Tod, die 
Einheit und Untheilbarkeit des poetischen Werthes in einem 
feinen Herzen festhalten und vertheidigen.” ? 

But Goethe had received and read another of Friedrich’s 
works before he came upon the above earlier essay in 
Deutschland. This was the fragmentary volume Die Griechen 
und Rémer with its introductory essay, Uber das Studium der 
griechischen Poesie. It appeared early in 1797, though it 
had been sent to press as early as December, 1795. We 
shall constantly refer to this essay as the Studium for sake 
of brevity. 


8. Studium der Griechischen Poesie. 


The briefest analysis of this essay must suffice. It begins 
with an almost complete denial of the esthetic worth of all 
modern poetry. There are individuals who stand out like 
rocks jutting from the fog in a distant landscape. Such are 
Dante, Shakespeare, and Goethe. Even these were moralists 


1 V. whole review. AWSWke., Bd. 1, pp. 183 ff. 
? GSBr., April 28, 1798. 
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rather than poets. They were more interested in laying 
upon the altar of humanity the best which they knew and 
thought and strove for, than in producing perfect art-works 
from the standpoint of the Beautiful, which is here Schlegel’s 
esthetic watchword. 

There is no settled public taste, no settled public morals 
out of which an aesthetic tradition might grow. Even the 
great aesthetic thinkers have had no influence upon the 
formation of taste. Theory, drawn from the current poetic 
practice, lost all credit with the public, and chance became 
the unlimited despot of a realm of confusion. Each success- 
ful favorite is hounded to disfavor or oblivion by a host of 
pitiful imitators. Germany is especially unfortunate because 
of this plague of imitators. Her poetry represents “ein 
beinahe vollstiindiges geographisches Naturalienkabinett aller 
Nationalcharaktere jedes Zeitalters und jeder Weltgegend.” 
In the midst of all this disharmony the aesthetic faculty, like 
Faust, “taumelt von Begierde zu Genuss, und im Genuss 
verschmachtet nach Begierde,” and in unsatisfied longing 
and vain striving is driven almost to despair. 

This chaos must be explainable in some manner. Schlegel 
naturally chooses the historic method of clarification. To 
explain how it became is to hint at what it must become. 
To note its past course of development is to prophesy its 
future course. To discern its present movement is to fore- 
tell its future goal. ; 

Perhaps the universal despair itself will give birth to a 
great confidence for the future. Anarchy is the mother of 
beneficent revolutions. There are signs of a catastrophe 
which may inaugurate a better era. What these signs are 
will appear later. 

After all, we are assured that there is no such thing as 
absolute “Charakterlosigkeit.”” Modern life is in fact a vast 
unity, heterogeneity being merely one of its most striking 
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elements. Mutual imitation among modern nations, their 
common imitation of antiquity from lack of originality, the 
coexistence of a higher and a lower type of art in all these 
nations, these are elements of unity. The preponderance of 
the characteristic, and the insatiable striving after the new 
and piquant, are still other elements. Therefore there must 
be some inner unity of modern art. 

Schlegel tries to show by the very nature of culture that 
modern life and art had to become what it did. All life is 
activity, and all activity brings culture. But life is a con- 
test between the individual and environment. ‘Nur das 
Gemiith, welches von dem Schicksal hinlanglich durch- 
gearbeitet worden ist (sc. Goethe?) erreicht das seltene 
Gliick selbstiindig sein zu kénnen.” In all other cases 
either the individual will (Freiheit) or environment (Natur) 
must give the determining impulse to action. In one case the 
result is artificial culture, in the other natural. Experience 
shows that the natural precedes the artificial in all nations. 
The natural is harmonious and lasts until instinct disturbs it. 
The earliest stages of European culture already show traces 
of artificiality. These increase with time. Rhyme, which 
Schlegel disliked and declared unjustifiable, which only a 
great artist like Goethe could render harmless, as in Faust, 
was a common element of medisval art. 

The Christian religion, with its insistence upon the rela- 
tive worthlessness of the flesh and the world, compared with 
spirit and eternal life, was the germ of all this artificial 
culture, and the essential cause of the unity among modern 
nations. 

The progress of this religion brought about corruption 
and confusion in which only one guide remained, the 
authority of the ancients. The critical faculty was not 
developed sufficiently to formulate independent law out of 
itself, and hence was forced to rely upon imitation of fixed 
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models. This led to complete individualism in art as opposed 
to earlier schools of art. 

The reason, in its first efforts to overcome the errors of 
false imitation, actually adds to the confusion by comming- 
ling the various arts, as music and poetry, or the various 
kinds of a single art, as the drama and the lyric, the drama 
and the epic, the epic and the lyric, ete. Here Schlegel 
stands squarely upon the platform of Weimar classicism. 

Out of didactic poetry, so characteristic of the moderns, 
grows, through the activity of the Vernunft, true philosophic 
poetry as contrasted with beauty poetry,—to the philosophic 
tragedy of Shakespeare with its “highest disharmony” as 
opposed to the beauty tragedy of Goethe and Sophocles with 
its “ highest harmony.” 

In an excursion on Hamlet, the philosophic tragedy, 
Schlegel praises in high terms Goethe’s analysis in Wilhelm 
Meister, but repeats his previous restrictions in the terms, 
“nur vergesse man nicht was er (Hamlet) war.” 

The one hopeful element in all modern art is the constant 
striving for an esthetic maximum. This can be found only 
in the wniversal, the permanent, the necessary, i. e., in 
Friedrich’s terminology, the objective. This argues that the 
interesting must be only a crisis, a transition stage in 
the development of modern art. 

Schlegel admits that there may be retrogression through 
all degrees of badness to the complete extinction of taste, 
but insists that under proper conditions progress will be 
made to the objective. These conditions are great moral 
force and firm independence. 

But the objective, being fixed, is a never attainable goal 
of art, the continued approach to which must rest upon 
devoted efforts of all true lovers of poetry. In these efforts 
wise leadership alone is needed. The imitation of all nation- 
alities must be turned into a preparation for German wniver- 
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sality, and the evil will be destroyed. Indeed the crisis is 
already passing favorably. ‘ Der Charakter der aesthetischen 
Bildung unsres Zeitalters und unsrer Nation verrith sich 
selbst durch ein merkwiirdiges und grosses Symptom. 
Goethens Poesie ist die Morgenréthe echter Kunst und 
reiner Schénheit, etc.” Goethe’s poetry, characterized 
throughout several pages of extravagant eulogium, is the 
demonstration that the objective is attainable, at least 
approximately, 

To confirm this happy revolution several prejudgments 
must be set aside. Poetry must not be considered the 
peculiar gift of early or crude peoples, nor the necessary 
victim of civilization and scientific progress. Its organ, the 
imagination, is a permanent element of the soul and cannot 
be destroyed by true culture. The golden age lies ahead 
and not behind. Schlegel finds it truly wonderful how a 
belief in the beautiful is awakening again, how the need of 
the objective is being felt everywhere. The moment is ripe 
for an aesthetic revolution. If we try to conceive this revo- 
lution as Friedrich conceived it, we find first Schlegel’s 
proclamation of Goethe’s poetry as objective art, and second 
the proclamation of his own and August Wilhelm’s critical 
judgments as objective criticism. When these two are 
accepted as the law and its fulfilment, the aesthetic heter- 
onomy of Germany will be ended. 

Objective criticism implies a true theory of art. This is 
difficult in itself, yet is of itself insufficient. The true 
theory needs an Anschauwwng, which is a universal natural 
history of art. This necessary Anschauwng is furnished by 
Greek art as a whole. 

One naturally expects to find following this a careful 
consideration of the spirit, the principles of Greek art, and 
perhaps a fine characterization of the masterpieces which 
make up this proposed “ gesetzgebende Anschauung,”’ but 
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confusion holds carnival in the remainder of the essay, which 
logically is already finished, excepting the expected outlines of 
Greek art. Homer and Sophocles are eulogized later on in 
the essay, but no serious effort is made to characterize in 
brief the whole Greek spirit, though this rather than the 
practice of individual authors is the canon of art. 

A few ideas here and there are worthy of note in this 
connection. As a condition of objectivity Friedrich demands 
“ Versinnlichung des Allgemeinen” and “ Nachahmung des 
Einzelnen ”—a demand which belongs primarily to Goethe’s 
artistic creed. Objectivity itself is merely “das gesetz- 
miissige Verhiiltnis” between these two principles. No 
special degree of perfection is required in either term of the 
ratio, but the ratio itself is fixed by absolute law. Objec- 
tivity thus turns out to be a useless and pernicious abstraction, 
for Schlegel can now commend every work of Greek art 
from the prehomeric crudities down to the last product of 
the corrupt Alexandrian school as a model on the mere 
ground of objectivity. 

Here a characterization of Goethe’s style as a mixture 
of the styles of Homer, Euripides, and Aristophanes is 
introduced with no very apparent excuse. 

Certain objections to this Greek program for modern art 
are now taken up. -The Greeks are defended against charges 
of immorality on the ground that decency has no right to 
dictate in matters of poetry. To the objection that imitation 
has been tried, he replies that ‘it has never been tried rightly. 
The poet must know the whole mass of Greek literature 
before he can truly imitate its spirit. “Nur der ahmt sie 
wirklich nach, der sich die Objectivitit der ganzen Masse, 
den schénen Geist der einzelnen Dichter, und den voll- 
kommenen Styl des goldenen Zeitalters zueignet.’”’” The 
Olympian of Weimar must have smiled when he noted this 
passage, with its boundless demand of erudition on his part, 
before he could reach his goal. 
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Another error in previous efforts at imitation is the 
failure to separate the local from the objective or universal in 
Greek art. This is difficult, but must be done. Local forms 
are the didactic, which has no justification except in the age 
of myth, and the epic, which has no justification except in 
the age just preceding the rise of the drama and of authentic 
history. While these observations are doubtless true in a 
proper sense, we must note again in passing how funda- 
mentally different this view is from Goethe’s, according to 
which a modern epic is justified if it fulfils the conditions 
of a perfected Greek epic. 

We are told that all modern imitations of Homer have 
failed (Goethe’s Hermann has not yet appeared), from Tasso 
to Wieland. 

The mythic element is local and impossible in a modern 
drama, because the myth itself must needs be explained first 
to the beholders. One might even doubt the possibility of a 
“beauty drama” in modern times, were it not for the exist- 
ence of an almost perfect one—Don Carlos. 

This is a decided note of dishonesty. The praise of 
Schiller’s play as objective, as a beauty drama in a Greek 
sense, was either bitter irony in the midst of an otherwise 
wholly serious essay, or it was an effort to conciliate Schiller 
by an awkward and transparent sham. 

Goethe is now criticised for his improper treatment of 
Homer in earlier years. This was a tendency to modernize 
him: “ Wer den Homer nur interessant findet, der entweiht 
ihn.... Der urspriingliche Zauber der Heldenzeit wird in 
dem Gemiithe, welches mit den Zerriittungen der Misbildung 
bekannt ist, ohne doch den Sinn fiir Natur ganz verloren 
zu haben, unendlich erhéht; und ein unzufriedener Biirger 
unsres Jahrhunderts kann leicht in der Griechischen Ansicht 

jener reizenden Einfalt, Freiheit und Innigkeit alles zu 
finden glauben, was er entbehren muss. Eine solche 
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Werther’sche Ansicht des ehrwiirdigen Dichters ist kein 
reiner Genuss des Schénen, keine reine Wiirdigung der 
Kunst.” 

To imitate the Greeks truly, one must bring to their 
study an objective philosophy of history, and an objective 
philosophy of art. This is practically a demand for the 
dictatorship of an erudite critic, such as Schlegel felt him- 
self to be. He demands specifically that the dictatorship of 
Aristotle, even as reinterpreted by Lessing, shall end. 

The three great periods of modern literature are now 
reviewed in order. The third and last, the immediate 
future, is to see the conquest of objective theory, objective 
taste, objective creative art, as well as objective imitation. 
Kant and Fichte are establishing the first, August Wilhelm 
Schlegel is wielding the sceptre of objective taste, Goethe is 
creating objective poetry, and Friedrich Schlegel is hereby 
announcing an objective history of Greek art which shall be 
the firm basis of all the preceding objectivities. 

In this revolution Germany is to lead. All other nations 
must first learn of Germany an objective theory before they 
can share in the movement. ‘ Welchen weiten Weg haben 
unsre einzigen bedeutenden Nebenbuhler, die Franzosen, 
noch zuriickzulegen, ehe sie es nur ahnen kénnen, wie sehr 
sich Goethe den Griechen nihere.” 

If now we take a view of this essay as a whole we see 
that Schlegel is not deeply interested in the Greeks per se, 
as was Winckelmann. His primary interest is in contem- 
porary art. In fact this interest is overwhelming. For 
him there is no doubt that Germany is to be the intellectual 
leader of Europe and the world in all fields. In German 
intellectual life the highest and best thing is art, poetic art. 
“Die einzige, eigentliche reine Kunst ohne erborgte Kraft 
und fremde Hiilfe ist Poesie.”' In poetic art only one 


1 MS., Bd. I, p. 37. Cf. Lyceums fragment No. 7. Ibid., Bd. II, p. 184. 
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name stands out as worthy of highest praise, that of 
Goethe. 

If we wish to realize what were Schlegel’s purposes in 
his Hellenic studies, we have to consider such facts as these. 
Friedrich knew the conditions of German literature. He 
knew that Goethe’s and Schiller’s art looked to Greece for 
its inspiration and stood in open conflict with the rational- 
ism and Philistinism of Nikolai, et al. Goethe’s practise in 
recent times was so exclusively Greek and his utterances on 
Greek art in the Roman elegies, ete., so extremely favorable 
that Schlegel must have known his general position, even if 
we leave out of account all other sources of information, as 
correspondence, rumor, and the news retailed in public 
prints. One might easily discern a greater partiality for 
the Greeks on Goethe’s part than on Schiller’s. Schlegel 
chose to lead a literary life. He had no originality and 
force to create a new movement, and he realized it. He 
had to ally himself with parties already existing. Weimar 
classicism represented that revolt against Philistinism with 
which his whole nature sympathized. He elected to become 
an auxiliary of this movement. His most hopeful, indeed 
only opportunity lay in criticism. The imperfect knowledge 
of Greek literature then current gave him a fruitful sugges- 
tion and he made vast plans to contribute a broader and 
more critical basis to Goethe’s Hellenizing effort in behalf 
of German art. This essay is merely programmatic, setting 
forth his aims and methods as an aesthetic lawgiver. 

At the earliest moment a volume is sent to Goethe for his 
judgment. On March 13, 1797, Goethe records in his journal : 
“‘ Nachmittag, Schlegel’s Griechen und Rémer ;”’ again, March 
15, “Mittag, zu Schiller, nachher an Klopstock und Schlegel 
weiter gelesen ;” March 19, “dazu Schlegel ;” March 20, 
“Nach Tische, Schlegel’s Griechen und Rémer.”' These 


1G Whe., Abt. 11, Bd. 2, pp. 63 ff. Tagebuch, 
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are the only direct testimonies of Goethe with respect to the 
Studium. He does not mention it in letters to Schiller nor 
in his other correspondence. We can only infer his opinions 
and attitude. 

That Goethe must have been interested in the theme needs 
no mention, for he was at the height of his classicism. He 
recognized in the midst of its confusion an essential kinship 
with Schiller’s esthetic doctrines.'’ He had been himself an 
enthusiast on the exclusive canonicity of the Greeks before 
Schiller’s sesthetic doctrine was fully formulated.? 

Furthermore Goethe found here in most emphatic form 
his own conception of art as an organism. Much more pro- 
nounced than in the Schulen is the idea of the naturalness 
and organic unity and growth of all Greek life, with its 
expression in an equally organic literature. “Aber jenes 
héchste Schéne ist ein gewordnes organisch gebildetes Ganzes, 
welches durch die kleinste Trennung zerrissen, durch das 
geringste Ubergewicht zerstért wird.” “Die Einheit seiner 
Dramen ist nicht mechanisch erzwungen, sondern organisch 
entstanden.” “Thre Zusammensetzung ist durchaus gleich- 
artig, rein und einfach wie der Organismus der plastischen 
Natur, nicht wie der Mechanismus des technischen Ver- 
standes.” “In ihr ist der ganze Kreislauf der organischen 
Entwickelung der Kunst abgeschlossen und _vollendet.’’ 
Many other passages occur. One has a close resemblance 
to Faust, “Wenn der kritische Anatom die schéne Organi- 
sation eines Kunstwerkes erst zerstért, in elementarische 
Masse analysiert, und mit dieser dann mancherlei physische 
Versuche anstellt, aus denen er stolze Resultate zieht; so 
tiuscht er sich selbst auf eine sehr handgreifliche Weise : 
denn das Kunstwerk existiert gar nicht mehr.” * 


1GGE,, March 21, 1830. 
* Einwirkung der neuern Philosophie, Goethe’s Nachlass, Bd 10, p. 53. 
°Cf. Faust fragment of 1790, ll. 415-18. 
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If Dilthey be correct we have here a Goethean contribu- 
tion to Schlegel’s thought." Haym seems to accept the view 
that this idea of organization, organic development, and 
unity of art comes originally from Goethe.? If so, it may 
have been mediated to Schlegel through Herder’s Ideen 
which he read as early as 1791. The idea did not become 
prominent in his essays until after the reading and rereading 
of Wilhelm Meister in the early months of 1795, while the 
Studium was in progress. The Meister seemed to him a 
complete treatise on art, and its utterances on Hamlet and 
its development, as well as other passages on other phases of 
art, may well have stimulated the development of the idea 
of organization in art to the prominence which it finally 
attained. Pichtos refers this conception of art to Goethe 
and Kant, both of whom Schlegel studied carefully.* Special 
investigation would be necessary to determine the source and 
course of development of this esthetic doctrine, even if it 
should not prove finally to be one of those conceptions which 
are in the air, whose origin is not ascribable to any one 
leading thinker in particular. In any case this attitude 
toward Greek art was a commendable feature in the eyes 
of Goethe. 

Another recommendation, according to Schiiddekopf, 
Hehn, and others, was the unstinted praise of Goethe’s 
poetry, which must have proved refreshing in the midst 
of almost universal apathy, or hostility or misunderstanding. 
Haym remarks that Goethe’s tolerance of the Schlegels 
“sich reichlich bezahlt machte.” On the strength of these 
undoubted facts we are assured that Goethe must have been 
either more or less than human, not to have welcomed this 


1 DLS., p. 170-6. 

* HLH., Bd. 1, pp. 203, 208, 222, 233, etc. The whole discussion of 
Herder’s dependence upon Goethe is in point. 

5 PAesth., pp. 18 and 28. 
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praise as a sign of his spreading influence. Possibly, but 
we must hardly assume that Goethe’s character was petty 
enough to be greatly moved by extravagant praise. It is 
probable that he felt at this time, as later, that the Schlegels 
were offering him adulation that was not due, “das mir 
nicht zukam,” as he says. He excused it all to Wieland as 
beyond his control: “Man muss sich das ebenso gefallen 
lassen, als wenn man aus vollem Halse getadelt wird.’ 

It is certain from Goethe’s letters that he had no hopes 
of influencing the older generation, and that he looked to the 
representatives of the younger, the Humboldts, the Schlegels, 
etc., for recognition and propaganda of his ideas and prin- 
ciples. In such cases he could overlook minor differences 
and hope for growing harmony unless the differences tended 
to become greater. As disciples Goethe tolerated the Schle- 
gels, and not as incense offerers. 

The faults of obscurity and the utter lack of organization 
of the Studium must have repelled Goethe as they did 
Schiller. A man “dem die Natur ein offenes Auge ver- 
liehen hatte, alles was ihn umgiebt, rein und klar und gleich- 
sam mit dem Blick des Naturforschers aufzunehmen, der in 
allen Gegenstiinden des Nachdenkens und der Empfindung 
nur Wahrheit und gediegenen Gehalt schiitzt, und vor dem 
kein Kunstwerk, dem nicht verstdndige wnd_ regelmdssige 
Anordnung, kein Raissonnement, dem nicht gepriifte Beob- 
achtung, keine Handlung besteht, der nicht consequente 
Mazximen za Grunde liegen,” * must have been wonderfully 
tolerant to remain silent. 

Goethe’s silence is rather to be interpreted as meaning 
that he considered the castigation of the unripeness, the para- 
doxes and follies of this essay in Schiller’s Xenia an appro- 
priate and final comment. 


1BGG., Bd. 1, pp. 280f. 
?HWhe., Bd. 4, pp. 143 ft. Uber Hermann und Dorothea. 
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A certain exchange of ideas with Schiller shortly after 
this time has reference to the contents of the Studium. The 
latter writes under date of July 7, 1797: “ Es wiire, diucht 
mir, jetzt gerade der rechte Moment, dass die Griechischen 
Kunstwerke von Seiten des Charakteristischen beleuchtet und 
durchgegangen wiirden ; denn allgemein herrscht noch im- 
mer der Winckelmann’sche und Lessing’sche Begriff, und 
unsre allerneuesten <Aesthetiker, so wohl iiber Poesie als 
Plastik, lassen sich’s nicht sauer werden, das Schone der 
Griechen von allem Charakteristischen zu befreien, und dieses 
zum Merkzeichen des Modernen zu machen. Mir diucht 
dass die neuen Analytiker durch ihre Bemiihungen, den 
Begriff des Schénen abzusondern und in einer gewissen 
Reinheit aufzustellen, ihn beinahe ausgehdhit und in einen 
leeren Schall verwandelt haben, dass man in der Entgegen- 
setzung des Schinen gegen das Richtige und Treffende viel zu 
weit gegangen ist, und eine Absonderung, die bloss der 
Philosoph macht, und die bloss von einer Seite statthaft ist, 
viel zu grob genommen hat.’’' 

In reply Goethe secures for the Horen an essay by Hirt 
on the Laokoon, in which the characteristic in Greek art is 
emphatically shown. This essay was not exactly what either 
Goethe or Schiller wanted, but it had the merit of calling 
attention to the presence of the characteristic even in the 
best Greek sculptures. Goethe’s part in this matter is clearly 
stated in his letter to Kunst-Meyer of July 14, 1797 (gq. v.). 
It was a misunderstanding of the beautiful to make it exclude 
the characteristic. To set Weimar classicism in a correct 
light with respect both to Hirt’s essay and to Schlegel’s 
Studium, Goethe wrote his Laokoon, which likewise brings 
the characteristic in Greek sculpture to a much greater 
prominence than does Lessing’s work. Goethe planned a 
whole series of such essays for the same purpose. 


1 @SBr., July 7, 1797. 
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Hirt’s essay was felt by the Schlegels to be a direct attack 
upon the position of Friedrich in the Studium. This is 
shown by the long critical notice of it in the Litterarischer 
Reichsanzeiger of the Athendum, vol. 11, No. 2, and by Frag- 
ment, No. 310. We cannot say then with Minor ' that Goethe 
allied himself with the Schlegels against Hirt in favor of 
Winckelmann’s idea of beauty. His Laokoon is a polemic 
against both, and distinctly agrees with Schiller that the new 
esthetic critics had misunderstood the idea of beauty when 
they made it exclude the characteristic. 













e. Lyceumsfragmente. 







About this time there appeared in Unger’s Lycewm der 
Schinen Kiinste a series of one hundred and twenty-seven 
Kritische Fragmente. We have seen that Schlegel’s interests 
were modern and German from the start, that under special 
influences he turned to the study of the Greeks to find a 
critical basis for a sound judgment of modern literature, and 
a mode of imitation which might perfect modern German 
literary creations. We have seen that for a time this second- 
ary movement seemed to absorb all his energies, but it was 
merely seeming. The original nature of Friedrich Schlegel 
was so insistent that it burst through all this constraint and 
found expression in its most appropriate form—practical 
formlessness—in fragments. 

The essential thing discussed in the Lyceum fragments is 
the Roman. The Roman is the Socratic dialogue of modern 
times (26),? a compendium or encyclopedia of the spiritual 
life of a man of genius (78). All the novels of any single 
author are in one sense only a single Roman, and it is 
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1CuR., p. 217. 
* Numbers refer to those of the fragments in MS. Bd. 1, pp. 183 ff. 
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superfluous to write more than one, unless the author has 
become a new man (89). 

Though they name neither Goethe nor any of his works, 
these fragments were written during the time in which 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister seemed the greatest product of all 
recent literature, and are so many fragmentary characteriza- 
tions of it. However, we are not left without direct evidence 
that these are chips from the workshop of a man who is 
carving out esthetic doctrines from the materials of Goethe’s 
novel. 

In No. 124, Friedrich defines rhyme as “ symmetrische 
Wiederkehr des Gleichen,” and names as an example the 
scene in Wilhelm Meister where the old Barbara sets the bottle 
of champagne and three glasses on the table before Wilhelm. 

In No. 120 occurs the famous dictum: “ Wer Goethens 
Meister gehérig charakterisierte, der hitte damit wohl eigent- 
lich gesagt, was es jetzt an der Zeit ist in der Poesie. Er 
diirfte sich, was poetische Kritik betrifft, immer zur Rule 
setzen.”’ 

No. 20, with its statement that a classic product must 
never be fully intelligible, refers specifically to Wilhelm 
Meister. Other fragments refer to Goethe’s other works, 
or to himself as an artist. One defends him against charges 
of metrical carelessness (6). Another refers to him as a 
“ Kunstwerk der Natur” (1). Nothing is more piquant than 
a genius who has mannerisms, that is, provided they do 
not possess him—which is often affirmed of Goethe (88). 
“ Welches ist denn nun die poetische Poesie?” he asks in 
No. 120, and certainly implies the answer, ‘‘ Goethe’s.”’ 

Of all modern poets Goethe alone is mentioned with favor 
in the whole collection. Bodmer is jested at. Lessing is 
mentioned twice. The rest are passed over in silence. 

But Friedrich’s position in Jena had by this time become 
impossible. Berlin, with its small ‘“Goethe-gemeinde” in 
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the midst of overwhelming rationalism, seemed the most 
favorable spot for his further activities. He would beard 
the lion in his den, attack the “ Aufklirungs-Berlinismus ” 
and its representative, Nikolai, in its own stronghold. Before 
leaving Jena, he had the great honor of meeting Goethe. 
We find in Goethe’s journal under date of June 10, “ Mit 
Friedrich Schlegel spazieren.” But the two did not enter 
into relations approaching in degree of familiarity even the 
rather exoteric friendliness which existed in 1800. 


3. Berlin. 
a, Athendum, Vol. 1. 


All in all the first Jena period was one of personal failure 
and of no adequate literary success on Friedrich’s part. His 
choice of Reichardt as publisher would not have recommended 
him in Weimar and Jena, if he had published nothing but 
Greek studies. That he became his publisher’s ready tool 
in attacking the classic poets, and published those ill-advised 
reviews of the Musenalmanache and the Horen, led to a com- 
plete rupture with Schiller, which closed the columns of the 
Horen to August Wilhelm and made open friendly relations 
with Goethe impossible. Goethe and Schiller soon had the 
satisfaction of seeing Friedrich at odds with Reichardt—a 
fulfilment of their prophecy. 

As a result, our literary and critical dictators were placed 
in a difficult situation both financially and in respect to a 
medium for their ideas. Friedrich was especially hurt by 
the loss of a publisher. August Wilhelm had still the Jen. 
Lit. Zeitung for his short critical reviews, but there existed no 
medium so profitable or so exclusive and select as the Horen 
to which he might turn for his more pretentious literary 
efforts. Under these circumstances it is not strange that 
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they thought seriously of founding a new journal. Since 
Friedrich’s situation was the more galling, it was but natural 
that he should be the leading spirit in urging on the enter- 
prise, determining its character, and, in fact, editing it after 
it was founded. 

The first of August, 1797, finds Friedrich Schlegel in 
Berlin. He is soon introduced into the best literary society. 
He meets Schleiermacher, who is also an exponent of radi- 
calism and reform in the spirit of Berlin enlightenment. 
Through this friend Schlegel gets an introduction into the 
salon of Henriette Herz and is thus brought into contact with 
the celebrities of the day. Friedrich’s personal appearance 
had something imposing in it, and his erudition and wit, and 
his reputation as a eulogist of Goethe soon made him 
the acknowledged leader and spokesman of the “Goethe- 
gemeinde”’ in Berlin. This social round and dining-out was 
unfavorable to literary production. Financial pressure made 
it impossible to continue his Greek works to completion. 
Besides he had now a decided distaste for them. Therefore 
he rounded them off perfunctorily and published them as 
fragments, in order to devote himself to the new journal. 

After almost interminable discussion, the nature of the 
journal, its size and frequency of issue, the rate of pay- 
ment, the mutual power of veto, the advisability of admit- 
ting other contributors, etc., etc., are determined, and whether 
it shall see the light as an accomplished fact, depends largely 
upon Friedrich’s capacity to produce sufficient literary mate- 
rial himself or to stimulate August Wilhelm to its produc- 
tion. This new Hercules of the literary world, a mere 
Schlegeleum in substance, is to appear before the public with 
the presumptious title of Athendum.' 


1 All these names were proposed and considered before finally adopting 
the last. 
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The literary position of the Athendum for the time being 
is clearly shown by the materials which are to {fill the first 
two numbers. There is to be a Characterization of Wilhelm 
Meister; a mass of Fragments full of Goethe and Universal- 
poesie; an essay on Goethe’s lyric poetry and Reineke Fuchs ;' 
Novalis’ Bliitenstaub is to appear with its proclamation of 
Goethe as “der wahre Stadthalter des poetischen Geistes auf 
Erden ;” August Wilhelm is to proclaim Goethe’s prose 
style and his “ goldenes Miirchen” or “ Miarchen par excel- 
lence,” also Goethe’s mediatorial function in German studies 
of Shakespeare. It is plain that the Athenduwm was intended 
to establish a literary school on the basis of Goethe’s poetry. 

This relation to Goethe is further shown by various pass- 
ages in the letters of Friedrich to August Wilhelm. The 
latter fears that Goethe may take offense at certain frag- 
ments, but Friedrich replies that Goethe’s feelings cannot 
be considered if they are to remain true to their fundamental 
principle. They might be silent, but unfortunately the 
offending fragment is already printed.2? August Wilhelm’s 
marginal notes to the collection of Friedrich’s fragments are 
significant. ‘Goethe wird licheln,” “Goethe wird die Stirn 
runzeln,” ete. But Friedrich will not strike out a fragment 
from such motives.* 

Minor calls attention to the prominent influence which 
Goethe’s Propylden had upon the form and substance of the 
Athendium, and especially points out Goethe’s fondness for 
the form of correspondence, conversation, etc., and the 
Kunstnovelle, as the inspiration to similar forms in the Athe- 
nium.* We need only add that these influences scarcely 
affect the first two numbers. 


1 WSBr., p. 353. 
2 Ibid., pp. 361f., also p. 372. Cf. Preface to Ath., vol. 1. 
5 Ibid., p. 373. *CuR., p. 218. 
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Satire, the Elegy, and the Idyl. 
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a. Fragmente. 


If we except the prose comments on his brother’s trans- 
lations of fragments of Greek elegies, the Fragmente are 
Friedrich’s first contribution. Their anonymity, their joint 
authorship, the intention of the brothers to assume the 
responsibility jointly (since they enjoyed the right of mutual 
veto), their effort to establish a school by polemic against 
Aufkldérung, all point to direct kinship with the Xenia, If 
Friedrich had had poetic talent, there is little doubt that 
these fragments would have become a collection of elegiac 
distichs. We shall accept as Friedrich’s contributions those 
fragments not credited to any other contributor by Minor.’ 

Goethe is not directly mentioned in many places. In one 
fragment his world-historic position is fixed: “die Franzi- 
sische Revoluzion, Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre, und Goethes 
Meister sind die gréssten Tendenzen des Zeitalters” (216).’ 
In another Goethe is ranked with Dante and Shakespeare, 
and all three are “der grosse Dreiklang der modernen 
Poesie.”” Goethe’s poetry is “reine poetische Poesie” and 
“die vollstindigste Poesie der Poesie” (247). In No, 228 
Transcendentalpoesie is defined in terms that are plainly 
derived from Schiller. It begins as satire with the absolute 
difference of the ideal and the real, hovers as elegy in the 
middle, and ends as the idyl with the absolute identity of 
both the ideal and the real.* But to this it must add a 
constant self-characterization, “eine schéne Selbstbespiege- 
lung,’ as in Wilhelm Meister particularly. Goethe alone 


1In MS. those fragments known to be from other authors than Friedrich 
are printed in smaller type. 

* Numerals refer to numbers in MS. Bd. n, pp. 203 ff. 

5Cf. Schiller’s Naive und Sentimentalische Dichtung, paragraphs on the 
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among moderns produces this Transcendentalpoesie. Goethe’s 
ballads, especially the Braut von Korinth, are made the text 
of a long fragment on the poetic Marchen, which must be 
infinitely bizarre, yet bewitch the mind and charm the 
soul (429). 

These are all the direct utterances, unless No. 193 is the 
joint product of the brothers. 

But before we discuss the esthetic doctrines contained in 
the rest of these fragments, we must consider Friedrich’s 
essay on Wilhelm Meister, which, as we saw, was to be in 
itself a sort of esthetic compendium. 


b. Wilhelm Meister. 


Friedrich follows the development of the first and second 
books with a deep interest in the scenes and characters, but 
he keeps a keen eye for the poet’s mysterious purposes, of 
which there are many more than we commonly think. 

The whole work is organic. Not a pause is accidental or 
insignificant, he says. Everything is means and goal. Thus 
the first part can be considered as a unit in itself. Its sub- 
ject-matter is art. . It is “‘poetische Physik der Poesie,” and 
was originally intended to be a didactic poem on art. The 
drama is selected as its central theme, because it alone of all 
the arts is social and many-sided enough to form the basis of 
a Roman. Nevertheless, it is not merely an historical philos- 
ophy of art, but in itself “reine hohe Poesie.” Its author 
is at the same time a divine poet and perfect artist, and every 
slight feature of even secondary parts seems to enjoy an inde- 
pendent objective existence even to the extent of contradict- 
ing the laws of probability. And such wonderful prose ! 
And everywhere golden fruits are offered in silver vessels. 

One must not assume that the poet is not in earnest 
because he scarcely ever mentions his hero without irony 
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and because he seems to smile down upon his own master- 
piece from the serene heights of his spirit. In fact one must 
not judge by ordinary standards “dieses schlechthin neue wnd 
einzige Buch, welches man nur aus sich selbst verstehen lernen 
kann.” It cannot even be reviewed like an ordinary book. 
It must be read and felt. 

It disappoints the ordinary expectations of unity as often 
as it fulfills them, but it has a living personality for him 
who has “Sinn fiir das Universum.” The deeper his inves- 
tigations, the more spiritual unity it has. 

However, the beginning and the end are not completely in 
harmony, however deeply studied. Credit what one may to 
the justifiable effect of “das Géttliche der gebildeten Will- 
kiir” there still remains something isolated in the Roman. 
“Es fehlt eben die letzte Verkniipfung der Gedanken und 
der Gefiihle.” 

This is no serious fault. Like the Iliad, Wilhelm Meister 
is a great whole made up of lesser wholes whose unity is 
greater than that of the entire work. It is a mistake to 
demand unity in the whole and to lose one’s self in the infi- 
nitely little in studying the faulty articulation of the parts. 
Each book opens a new scene and a new world, elaborates 
the materials of the preceding and contains the germs of the 
succeeding. ; 

In the third book everything is comic. “Die Ironie 
schwebt iiber dem ganzen Werke.” Schlegel mentions also 
“ein sich selbst beliichelnder Schein von Wiirde und Bedeut- 
samkeit.”” Other instances of irony are Jarno’s want of 
imagination and Aurelia’s lack of judgment and sense of the 
appropriate. These “ Verstandesmenschen” are shown in 
their limitations to indicate that the whole book is not a 
mere eulogy on the “ Verstand,” as it might seem at first. 

The Hamlet criticism represents an essential step in Wil- 
helm’s artistic development. The striking adaptability of 
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the characters to assume the various réles of Hamlet is 
emphasized, but the whole fifth book sinks below the level 
of the whole Roman, with the exception of Mignon in the 
role of Meenad. 

Even the “ Bekenntnisse einer schinen Seele,” in spite of 
the unexampled arbitrariness of Goethe in inserting them as 
a chapter, are justified by Schlegel. They are the history of 
an actress who decks out her Gemiit and plays all parts 
before the mirror of conscience. They form a picture of the 
inner life contrasted with the outer life of other portions, and 
are therefore necessary to the universality of the work. They 
represent religion becoming an art, and so accord with the 
spirit of the whole. Besides, the “schéne Seele” herself 
belongs to the ancestral stock of the family with which Wil- 
helm is to be allied. 

This whole chapter so resembles a portrait that Schlegel 
wishes to rescue it from the charge of unideality, by assert- 
ing that all characters of the Roman are similarly drawn, all 
being objective and realistic, but that at the same time all 
are fundamentally allegoric and universal. 

In the fourth volume, he says, the Roman comes of age. 
It passes from a mere treatise on the theatre into the great 
drama of humanity itself, from a mere treatise on art into the 
art of all arts, “die Kunst zu leben,” and gives us the solid 
results of a philosophy founded upon a noble spirit and a 
striving for the sublime universality of human forces and 
arts. Wilhelm’s apprenticeship is now over, he resigns his 
will, and “ Natalie wird Supplement des Romans.” 

The women, Natalie and Theresa, are examples from which 
a perfect theory of womanhood might be derived, namely by 
combining the two into one personality, and then character- 
izing her. 

‘ Schlegel excuses as a poetic license on a grand scale the 
employment of the secret society as an agency in Wilhelm’s 
development. 
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The principal characters are now treated. The uncle and 
the abbé are the two mighty pillars upon which rests the 
heaven-piercing cupola, Lothario, the one perfect character. 
These three architectonic natures embrace and sustain the 
whole edifice. The other characters are mere images and 
decorations of the temple. They interest the intellect, but 
for the Gemiit they are mere allegorical puppets. Not so, 
however, Mignon, Sperata, and Augustino, “die heilige 
Familie der Naturpoesie, welche dem Ganzen romantischen 
Zauber und Musik geben, und im Ubermass ihrer eigenen 
Seelengluth zu Grunde gehen.” 

Thus in brief what Schlegel saw in Wilhelm Meister at this 
time. Only in his characterizations of Goethe and Sophocles 
in the Studiwm and in his review of Alexis und Dora does 
he approach this fine enthusiasm, this high tone of unmixed 
eulogy, this warmth and partisanship which justifies even 
grave artistic faults and weaknesses. Everything appears 
here “ géttlich, gelassen und rein.” 


I. Theories of Romantic Art, etc. 


We now turn to the romantic doctrines as propounded in 
more or less chaotic fashion in the Fragments of the Athe- 
ndum. Haym has worked out this problem with considerable 
fulness and essential correctness.’ 

A fundamental change of attitude has been produced by 
the constant reading of Wilhelm Meister. Just as Friedrich 
went from Goethe’s Iphigenie to the study of the Greeks, so 
now he is brought face to face with a new problem of art in 
Goethe’s Roman. All Hellenistic ideas of purity of form are 
contradicted by this book. It is a new creation of genius. 
It could not occur to our critic to condemn the new work 


1 HRS., Drittes Kapitel, pp. 235 ff. 
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because of its transgression of old rules. Goethe’s genius 
was above rules. Hence this book was a new fact in art, a 
new species of literature, and its rules must be deduced from 
a study of itself (v. supra). In No. 252 the position of the 
Roman is made to correspond with Schiller’s ideal of the final 
perfected sentimental poetry, or with Schlegel’s own concep- 
tion of the union of the essentially antique with the essen- 
tially modern. The Roman represents the final harmony of 
Kunst and Natur. of 

The absorbing study of Wilhelm Meister led soon to the : 
identification of the Roman with poetry per se. This was : 
but a step. Assuming once that the Roman represents the 
final triumph of modern art in its progress toward objectivity, 
classicism, nature, this type of art must be greater than the 
classics, greater than the modern masterpieces. It must be 
all-inclusive, and supersede all lesser, partial forms of art, 
however justifiable at stages preceding the Roman era. 
Hence a proper characterization of the Roman, especially 
of Wilhelm Meister, the great original of the class, must 
result in a complete doctrine of poetry itself.' Many of the 
Atheniéwm fragments are simply parts of this necessary cA 
characterization. Compare Nos. 111, 116, 118, 139, 146, lg 
216, 238, 252, 255, 297, 434, and 451. ct 

No. 116 is the classic programmatic fragment for the a 
esthetic doctrines of Friedrich Schlegel. “ Die romantische if 
Poesie ist eine progressive Universalpoesie.” ‘“ Romantische ef 































Poesie” is simply Roman poetry.? If the Roman is once ie 
identified with the final harmony of Kwnstpoesie and Natur- ; a7 
poesie it becomes an absolutely unattainable ideal goal. All ia 






art must constantly approach it. Hence the term progressiv. 
There will be perhaps “ein uniibersteiglich fixes Proximum” 
somewhere. For Friedrich this is temporarily Wilhelm Mei- 











? HRS., p. 252. 





1V. supra., Lye. Frag., No. 120. 
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ster. But he dreams of advances even beyond this. If its 
genius had found perfect expression everywhere, if the pure 
spirit of Wilhelm Meister had attained a perfect form, that 
would have been absolute poetry. Since the absolute can 
have no varieties, no national subdivisions, no racial differ- 
entiations, no temporal modifications, this absolute poetry 
must be Universalpoesie. 

What follows in this fragment is at the same time a 
characterization of Wilhelm Meister and a deduction from the 
ideal universal poetry. “Ihre Bestimmung ist nicht bloss 
alle getrennten Gattungen der Poesie wieder zu vereinigen, 
und die Poesie mit der Philosophie und der Rhetorik in 
Beriihrung zu setzen. Sie will und soll auch Poesie und 
Prosa, Genialitét und Kritik, Kunstpoesie und Naturpoesie 
bald mischen, bald verschmelzen, die Poesie lebendig wnd 
gesellig, und das Leben und die Gesellschaft poetisch machen, 
den Witz poetisiren, und die Formen der Kunst mit gediege- 
nem Bildungsstoff jeder Art anfiillen und sittigen, und durch 
die Schwingungen des Humors beseelen. Sie umfasst alles, 
was nur poetisch ist, vom gréssten wieder mehre Systeme in 
sich enthaltenden Systeme der Kunst bis zu dem Seufzer, 
dem Kuss, den das dichtende Kind aushaucht in kunstlosem 
Gesang. Sie kann sich so in das Dargestellte verlieren, dass 
man glauben miéchte, poetische Individuen jeder Art zu cha- 
rakterisieren sei ihr eins und alles: und doch giebt es keine 
Form, die so dazu gemacht wiire, den Geist des Autors voll- 
stiindig auszudriicken: so dass manche Kiinstler, die nur auch 
einen Roman schreiben wollten, von ungefihr sich selbst 
dargestellt haben.” ' 

Unity of spirit as against unity of form, unity of lesser 
parts as against unity of the whole are «alities common 
to Homer’s epic and Goethe’s Roman, as we have seen. 


1 Cf. also Lyc. Frag., p. 89. 
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Romantic poetry alone can become a mirror of the world 
and the age. This is a third Homeric element of the new 
doctrine, and is also brought in via Meister. But the philo- 
sophie, reflective character of ideal poetry separates it heav- 
en-wide from the Homeric epic. This is formulated into a 
demand for “ Potenzierung der poetischen Reflexion.” No. 
255 likewise insists: “ Der Dichter muss iiber seine Kunst 
philosophieren.” Nothing is more apparent than that this 
is derived from Goethe’s practice in Wilhelm Meister, and 
however absurd the demand that this involution shall pro- 
ceed to such lengths that the work of art becomes an infinite 
series of mirrors of itself and its mirrorings ad infinitum, it 
is meant to find its justification in Goethe’s Roman. This is 
clear from the characterization of Goethe’s poetry as “ Poesie 
der Poesie” (247), which is the first stage of “ Potenzierung.” 
Schlegel’s peculiar habit of reflecting and then reflecting upon 
the reflection, and upon this second reflection, etc., until all 
feeling was dead and forgotten, is responsible for most of the 
fantastic folly of the romantic doctrines. Fichte had fur- 
nished a philosophy of philosophy, Goethe a poetry of poetry, 
and Schlegel himself a critique of criticism. Haym finds in 
this involution doctrine a transference of Fichte’s philosophy 
into romantic esthetics, but Goethe’s poetry is always the 
“ Anschauung”’ which gives fulness to the “ Begriff.” 
Fichte’s philosophy may be a secondary influence, but self- 
reflection of poetry, as a doctrine, rests primarily upon 
Goethe’s practice in the Roman. 

All parts of a romantic whole must be capable of infinite 
development not only from within but from without. It 
need only organize the parts similarly, and like the Homeric 
epic and the Goethean Roman it has thereby a prospect of 
“grenzenlos wachsende Klassizitit.” In fact, the great 
advantage of romantic poetry is that it is always “im 
Werden,” and never, like other kinds, “fertig.” It is inex- 
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haustible by any theory, infinite, free, and its first law is 
“dass die Willkiir des Dichters kein Gesetz iiber sich leide.” 
This is just what is definitely affirmed in the Ubermeister of 
the author of Wilhelm Meister. The poet’s Willkiir is his 
highest law. 

Other fragments contain parallels to these doctrines, or 
are partial characterizations of Goethe’s works, or are sug- 
gested by them. When Friedrich demands that everything 
in a poem shall be both end and means, he has the Meister 
in mind as his ideal (117). No. 297 was written with the 
hero of this Roman in mind. It is Meister’s education 
which is characterized. The list of fragments closes with an 
ideal of universality which seems an attempt at climax, a 
proclamation, not merely of the harmony of Kunstpoesie and 
Naturpoesie which he found in Goethe’s art, but of the final 
synthesis of poetry and philosophy which is elsewhere 
expressed as the synthesis of Goetheanism and Fichteanism. 


II. Jronie. 


One other doctrine of the new school may as well be 
considered here—the doctrine of Jrony. Here again Haym 
has given us the essentials in respect to the development of 
the theory, and its place in romantic esthetics. He shows 
in the use of this term a development parallel to that of the 
term romantic, and refers the latter stages of the develop- 
ment to the influence of Fichte’s idealism. We need only 
add the caution that these philosophic influences should not 
be assumed as beginning very early. They were scarcely 
felt while Schlegel wrote his Ubermeister, for the use of the 
term irony is there generally in accordance with the ordinary 
significance of the word. Yet the thing which is afterwards 
called irony is felt and expressed in different terms. For 
the time being Goethe’s Meister is the great Anschauung 
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which led Schlegel to develop the idea of irony in the 
esthetic field, and Goethe himself is the great art-Proteus, 
whom he idealizes in the fragment which characterizes the 
cultured man as able to put himself into any mood at will 
(lye. Frag. 55). When he says that the only philosophy 
remaining for the poet is “der schaffende,” which originates 
in freedom and the belief in freedom, which shows that the 
human spirit impresses its law upon all things, and that the 
world is its art-product, he is thinking as much or more of the 
poet Goethe than of the philosopher Fichte. Schlegel says 
that irony has its home in philosophy. This is an after- 
thought. But for Goethe’s poetic product, it is doubtful 
whether the developed doctrine of irony would ever have 
left the strict confines of its “home” and become colonized 
in “poetics.” The earlier phases of this doctrine are dis- 
tinctly literary, and are developed from Goethe’s Meister and 
the dialoges of Socrates. 


ce. Goethe’s Reception of the Athendum. 


The first number of the Athendwm was to be sent by 
Vieweg to Goethe on April 29. Goethe seems not to have 
left any record of the receipt of this copy, though he certainly 
received it in due time. Schiller received his copy on May 
15, but did not look through it at once.’ Goethe expresses 
no opinion of this first number. Its contents were almost 
wholly from the pen of August Wilhelm, and showed him in 
no radically new light. The reviews had a note of inde- 
pendence due to the fact that he was writing for his own 
journal. The literary quality was above the average and 
the whole stood quite plainly “im Zeichen Goethes.” How- 
ever, it was not likely to make any stir in the literary world. 


1GSBr., May 15, 1798. 
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The second number of the Athenawm, which was to be 
issued simultaneously with the first, was delayed until July. 
Schiller received a copy late in the month. On the 23rd he 
writes to Goethe: “Was sagen Sie zum neuen Schlegel’schen 
Athendum, und besonders zu den Fragmenten? Mir macht 
diese naseweise, entscheidende, schneidende und einseitige 
Manier physisch wehe.” ' 

Two days later Goethe replies in favorable terms: “ Das 
Schlegel’sche Ingredienz in seiner ganzen Individualitit 
scheint mir denn doch in der olla potrida unsres deutschen 
Journalwesens nicht zu verachten. Diese allgemeine Nich- 
tigkeit, Parteisucht fiirs jiusserst Mittelmiissige, diese 
Augendienerei, diese Katzenbuckelgebirden, diese Leerheit 
und Lahmbheit, in der die wenigen guten Produkte sich ver- 
lieren, hat an einem solchen Wespenneste, wie die Frag- 
mente sind, einen furchtbaren Gegner.... Bei allem was 
Ihnen daran mit Recht misfillt kann man denn doch den 
Verfassern einen gewissen Ernst, eine gewisse Tiefe, und 
von der andern Seite Liberalitét nicht ableugnen. Ein 
Dutzend solcher Stiicke wird zeigen wie reich und wie 
perfektibel sie sind.” ? 

On the 27th Schiller admits the earnestness and depth, 
but declares that the good loses its worth and utility by 
mixture with egotistical and repulsive elements. It is in- 
credible that such persons as the Schlegels can have any 
real appreciation for Goethe’s works, while their own show 
nothing but “ Diirre, Trockenheit und sachlose Wortstrenge,”’ 
“herzlose Kite.” They are not to be defended on the 


- ground that they are fighting the enemies of Weimar 


classicism, because their excesses, their folly “wirft auf 
die gute Sache selbst einen fast licherlichen Schein.” * 


1 [bid., July 23, 1798. 
5 Tbid., July 27, 1798. 


2 Tbid., July 25, 1798. 
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On the following day Goethe refers all further discussion 
to conversation. He would like to go through the Frag- 
ments with Schiller and discuss them.'' This wish was ful- 
filled. In Goethe’s journal under date of August 1, 1798, 
. we find the record: “Bei Herrn Hofrath Schiller, iiber 
litterarische und poetische Angelegenheiten, besonders die 
Schlegel betreffend.”” No record tells us what the nature 
of this colloquy was or with what understanding it closed. 
It did close the incident, however, for no reference to the 
Schlegels occurs in their letters until March, 1799, when 
Athendum, Vol. 11, came to hand. 

Goethe’s interest in the Athendum is testified to in the 
correspondence of Caroline,? who reports Goethe’s efforts in 
behalf of the new Journal. These efforts were due to 
Béttiger’s attempt to discredit the Athenium on its first 
appearance.* Goethe felt justified in preferring the Schle- 
gels’ journalistic method to that of his old enemy Ubique ; 
and Friedrich professed to be content.‘ 


8. Athendum, Vol. u. 


The second volume, No. 1, is largely the product of August 
Wilhelm, Caroline, and Hiilsen. Friedrich contributes only 
Uber die Philosophie: an Dorothea, and some notices of 
Schleiermacher’s Reden iiber die Religion and Tieck’s trans- 
lation of Don Quixote. The latter do not concern us here. 

In the opening essay, Uber die Philosophie, Friedrich makes 
his first public utterances on philosophy and religion in 
somewhat more connected form. Certain fragments had 
treated Christianity as a form of religion, some had insisted 
upon the necessity of uniting philosophy and poetry in order 
to realize the highest culture, the eternal unity of life. But 


1 Ibid., July 28, 1798. 2 WOBr., Bad. 1, pp. 215f. 
* @SBr., July 25, 1798. ‘ WSBr., p. 396. 
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now for the first time does the religious idea assume im- 
portance and demand a place in his system. This is the 
first fruit of his association with Schleiermacher. 

The form of the essay is that of a letter addressed to 
Dorothea Veit, who was soon to become the consort of 
Friedrich, the muse of the Lweinde, and the faithful sharer 
of the wanderings and burdens of his checkered existence. 

His first thesis is that the only virtue of woman is religion. 
This can be attained only through philosophy. Religion is, 
however, simply an instinct for divinity. 

The works of Goethe shimmer through here and there. 
Almost in the beginning we have an earnest protest against 
moral education @ la Goethe’s old Italian in Wilhelm Meister, 
and then with conscious (?) characterization of the career of 
Meister, he adds: “ Die Tugend lasst sich nicht lehren und 
lernen, ausser durch Freundschaft und Liebe mit tiichtigen 
und wahren Menschen und durch Umgang mit uns selbst, 
mit den Gottern in uns.” 

The world’s idea of manhood and womanhood is like that 
of Sophie in the Mitschuldigen. “Es ist ein schlechter 
Mensch, allein es ist ein Mann.”’ The true ideal of man 
and woman should subordinate sex characteristics to the 
higher elements of humanity. Man should become “ sanft,” 
and woman “ selbstindig.” 

In woman divinity and animality are perfectly blended. 
It is her function to bring harmony into life. This faculty 
of bringing harmony into life’s discords is the faculty of 
religion, or rather religion itself. Here again Friedrich’s 
words assume a strong likeness to the catechetic scene in 
Faust. “Wenn man gottlich denkt und dichtet und lebt, 
wenn man voll von Gott ist, wenn ein Hauch von Andacht 
und Begeistrung iiber unser ganzes Sein ausgegossen ist,” 
then is one truly religious, and acts no longer from a 
sense of duty, but from love, because the God within him 
commands, and he wills it because God commands. 
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Poetry and philosophy are the paths which lead to this 
communion with the Universe. Dorothea stands like Her- 
cules, or Wilhelm Meister at the parting of the ways, 
doubtful which to choose. 

She does not enjoy pure poetry. She makes it a comple- 
ment of life, enjoys the godlike thoughts and not the beauty 
per se. In reading Goethe’s works she seeks this great 
content and not pure poetic form.' The purpose of poetry 
is to make our spirit at one with nature, philosophy is related 
to God. Poetry is concrete, philosophy abstract. Abstrac- 
tions are divine because purified from all earthly reference. 
By abstraction the gods were made out of men. We see in 
the background of these contrasts Goethe and the Greeks 
for poetry, Fichte and Plato for philosophy. And when 
Schlegel adds, “ Poesie und Philosophie sind ein untheilbares 
Ganzes, ewig verbunden,” we have an expression of his 
highest humanitarian ideal, the union of Goetheanism and 
Fichteanism, which is religion. 

Of course woman has poetry, and therefore needs philoso- 
phy as her only means of attaining the highest life. Schlegel 
proposes himself as a popular interpreter and complementer 
of all past and extant philosophical systems. His philoso- 
phy he. calls a philosophy for Humanity, and it has three 
cardinal principles: (1) The infinity of the human spirit, 
(2) the divinity of all natural things, and (3) the humanity 
of the gods. This betrays again the Goethean and Fichtean 
elements, though other systems contribute elements to the 
proposed hodge-podge of ideas. 

Goethe’s only reference to this number of the Athendum is 
in a letter to Schiller, March 9, 1799, in which he expresses 
in general terms considerable interest.2 This number con- 
tained the fine Gemdildegespriche by August Wilhelm, and 


1 RDBr., Tagebuch fiir 1802. ? GSBr., March 9, 1799. 
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138 JOHN WILLIAM SCHOLL. 
it was this which so held the poet’s interest, for Goethe 
thanked the elder brother in person at Jena for this number.' 

Goethe had no sympathy with the idea of womanhood in 
Friedrich’s essay. He had no sympathy with the elevation 
of abstractions above concrete ideals, of philosophy above 
poetry. Elements of attraction there were without doubt. 
The emphatic individualism was perhaps one. As Goethe 
greeted Schleiermacher’s Reden with favor, so he may have 
felt an interest in the similar tendency of Schlegel’s essay. 
The bold proposal to interpret all systems of philosophy 
may have led to the few colloquia of the following year. 

On August 10, the fourth number was sent to Jena, thus 
completing the volume for 1799. On August 16, Schiller 
writes to Goethe calling attention to the Reichsanzeiger 
(which was modeled on the Xenia), blaming the whole tone 
and especially the abuse of Schlegel’s own friends. ‘“ Man 
sieht aufs neue daraus, dass sie im Grunde doch nichts 
taugen.”” August Wilhelm’s Elegy to Goethe is a good but 
not faultless work, etc.? 

Goethe’s reply of the next day runs: “ Wegen des Schlegel- 
schen Streifzugs bin ich ganz Ihrer Meinung.” We will not 
quote the whole, but two passages are particularly important. 
“Leider mangelt es beiden Briidern an einem gewissen 
innern Halt, der sie zusammenhalte und festhalte. Ein 
Jugendfehler ist nicht liebenswiirdig als insofern er hoffen 
lisst, dass er nicht Fehler des Alters sein werde.” This 
passage can have no point unless Goethe felt that the faults 
of the Schlegels were fundamental and incorrigible. “Uebri- 
gens liisst sich auch im persénlichen Verhiltnis keineswegs 
hoffen, dass man gelegentlich ungerupft von ihnen weg- 
kommen werde. Doch will ich es ihnen lieber verzeihen, 





1 @Wke., Abt. 1v, Bd. 14, p. 54; Goethe to A. W. Schlegel, March 26, 
1799. 
2 @SBr., August 16, 1799. 
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wenn sie etwas versetzen sollten, als die infame Manier der 
Meister in der Journalistik.”' This passage has reference 
to past reviews of Friedrich as well as to present and 
prospective impertinences, and shows again the ground of 
preference for the Athendum over Bittiger’s journal, ete. 
This is thus an example of Goethe’s “ Beférderung dessen, 
was ich nicht mochte.”* More than a feeling of militant 
comradeship against common foes can hardly be inferred 
from the above passages. 

That Schiller was correct in assigning the Xenia as the 
model for the Anzeiger is clear. That they were models for 
satiric fragments of Athendum, vol. 1, is shown by August 
Wilhelm’s fears lest they provoke parodies on all hands, 
by Friedrich’s designation of the fragment on Wieland as 
Xeniastisch, and by August’s characterization of them all as 
“eine sthenische Diait” and “gepfefferte Kritiken.” * 


a. Religion and Morals; Ideen. 


Before leaving Berlin to return to Jena, Friedrich took 
on a new phase of thought, the religious one, which remained 
with him more or less to the end of his life. 

Friedrich Schlegel was not naturally and temperamentally 
religious. His earliest expressions show him to be prac- 
tically atheistic. All conventional conceptions of God are 
given up. His ideal is to be his own God. Culture of the 
individual, “sich ausleben,” is his ethical ideal. Morals of 
a revolutionary kind find occasional expression, but religion 
receives scarcely a word of mention in all his early cor- 


respondence. This fact is recognized by Haym, and by 


1 Tbid., August 17, 1799. 
* Goethe to Zelter, v. supra, note 2, p. 43. 
* WSBr., p. 349; Xenien, Nos. 364, 365; RNBr., p. 97. 
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140 JOHN WILLIAM SCHOLL. 
Dilthey. Even Ricarda Huch, the enthusiastic interpreter 
and apologist of romanticism, admits that self-interest and 
not conviction led Friedrich to the Roman fold. 

His earliest religious convictions are mere theories about 
religion, received from Kant and Fichte, and the religious 
confessions of the poets, chiefly of Goethe. We can affirm 
without hesitation that a natural undisturbed evolution of 
Schlegel’s soul would never have produced a system ot 
religious convictions or led to a life of religious observances. 
The same may be said of several external influences, his 
Hellenism, and Goethe-worship. Even Fichte can have 
aroused only a theoretic interest in conceptions of God. But 
now Friedrich was brought into intimate association with 
two men who were to affect romanticism profoundly, Harden- 
berg and Schleiermacher. To Schleiermacher’s personal 
influence and his Reden may be accorded the primacy in this 
revolution. Hardenberg’s naively religious soul influenced 
him secondarily. 

The philosophic aspects of the religious problem and its 
practical bearings on the whole romantic movement had 
been already impressed upon the brothers by the difficulties 
of Fichte in Jena. In the spring of 1799,’ Friedrich feels 
that Fichte’s cause is theirs also, and proposes to write a 
brochure in order to prove that Fichte had discovered 
religion. August Wilhelm encourages him,’ but a restrain- 
ing force is the fear that such a publication might affect 
unfavorably his position in Jena, so near to Weimar, and to 
Goethe, whose influence had been paramount in the acceptance 
of Fichte’s resignation. By May 7, 1799, we have the 
remarkable passage in which Friedrich proposes to fownd 
a new religion, which is to be the greatest birth of modern 
times, a movement which shall swallow up the French 


1 Tbid., p. 416. ? RNBr., January 12, 1799. 
’ WSBr., p. 416. 
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revolution, as primitive Christianity engulfed the Roman 
empire." 

To a man gifted with so fertile a “Theorieneierstock,” 
who considered world-revolutions as possible as a general 
change of opinions in himself, this seemed probable enough. 

Hardenberg, the born mystic, had religion, and was to be 
the Christ of the new religion. Schleiermacher and Goethe 
were the concrete examples of its ethical counterpart, and 
Schlegel himself assumed the office of Paul of the new 
propaganda. 

There were various reasons why Schlegel should choose 
this part, (1) his mere love of theorizing, (2) his need of 
fruitful literary materials, and (3) his overweening desire of 
leadership in the whole romantic movement, which at this 
moment began to include religion as well as philosophy and ' 

: 















aesthetics. Friedrich proposed to produce a Bible for the 
new evangel, but in this he became utterly unintelligible to 
his Christ, and his fragmentary nature overcame his reso- 








lution. 
In the meantime a series of fragments must constitute ‘ - 
the new religious doctrines, just as the preceding Athendum ig 






fragments were to constitute the esthetic doctrines of a new 
school. These Ansichten (afterwards published as Ideen) a 
were begun in August, 1799. : 

How the problem appeared to Schlegel at this time may 
be seen from his correspondence with Hardenberg. His 
Bible was to be “klassische Urbilder” such as the Greeks 
were for poetry, according to Goethe’s practice. The new a 
religion was not to swallow up philosophy and poetry. "7 
These Urkiinste were to remain independently existing, justi- ie 
fied in thus existing, though it was time they should exchange oa 
many of their qualities. The chief merit of Kant and 















1 Ibid., p. 421. Cf. also Ideen, No. 94; Ath., m1, 1800. 
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Fichte is that they lead philosophy merely to the threshold 
of religion and then stop. Goethe’s culture enters into the 
Propylien of the temple from the opposite side. How 
unite them? By religion which enters the temple itself. 
“Giebt die Synthesis von Goethe und Fichte wohl etwas 
anders als Religion?” Their separation in life is purely 
personal and due to the improper relations of both to their 
age." 

But to see further how he conceives this synthesis ot 
Goethe and Fichte we must examine the [deen of Athendum, 
vol. 11, for 1800, though it seems to involve a violation 
of our chronological study. 

“Die Religion ist die all-belebende Weltseele der Bil- 
dung, das vierte unsichtbare Element zur Philosophie, 
Moral und Poesie” (4).? These four elements are insepar- 
able, but not of equal rank (89). Philosophy and poetry 
must recognize their subordination to religion (42), for they 
are but different factors of religion (46). Poetry contributes 
to religion Fiille der Bildung, and philosophy Tiefe der 
Menschheit (57). Morals are also subordinate to religion 
(173). Religion and morals are symmetrically opposite, 
just as theory and Anschawwng (67) or as human and divine 
things (110). Like religion, morals depends upon phi- 
losophy and poetry (62). Philosophy gives the theory of 
humanity, poetry the intuition of life in its fulness and 
ideal harmony. Religion is simply the pure theory of ideal 
humanity become fact in concrete life, with all its attendant 
feeling. 

Philosophy is pure idealism. Poetry possesses the only 
realism. Until these are united there are no perfectly 
cultured individuals and no true religion (96). Religion 
cannot be induced by destruction of either of its elements. 


1RNBr., December 2, 1788. Fr. Schlegel to Novalis. 
? Numerals refer to the numbers of the Jdeen in MS. 
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Destruction of the philosophers and poets destroys religion 
itself (90). 

“Jede Beziehung des Menschen aufs Unendliche ist 
Religion, naémlich des Menschen in der ganzen Fiille seiner 
Menschheit” (81). Here is a distinct Goethean element, 
this demand for the whole man. Schlegel’s God is not 
Fichte’s moral order of the universe, but “das Unendliche 
in jener Fille gedacht, ist die Gottheit” (81). The deity 
is still “gedacht.” The reality of the universe is the reality 
which results from its inherent necessity in the subject, as 
with Fichte. As with Fichte, too, the world of the great 
poets of Weimar-Jena is the fullest and most original expres- 
sion of the universe so posited,—the best example of “ das 
Unendliche in jener Fiille gedacht.” But unlike Fichte, 
Schlegel has no moral rigorism. 

Different imperfect individuals will have different types 
of religion (137). “Der religiése Zustand des Poeten ist 
leidenschaftlicher und mitteilender.” Compare Faust, cate- 
chetie scene, admired also by Fichte. To get a perfect indi- 
vidual we must blend individualities, as for example, all 
members of a family, male and female, young and old. But 
as this is impracticable, we must go still to the great poets. 
“Es giebt keine grosse Welt als die Welt der Kiinstier. 
Sie leben hohes Leben.” They must be supplemented by 
philosophy. Nothing more can be done so long as philos- 
ophy and poetry are sundered. “Also ist die Zeit nun da 
beide zu vereinigen.” 

The essential kinship of these doctrines with Schleier- 
macher’s religious views is apparent. The great difference 
theoretically is that Schlegel has a positive genius for con- 
fusion, and thus emphasizes the wholeness of the universe, 
the wholeness of humanity, at the expense of a clear percep- 
tion of the parts and their relations. All things flow together 
in one and lines of demarcation are blotted out. The great- 
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est difference from Schliermacher, however, is the insistence 
upon Goethean culture of the individual as an essential ele- 
ment of religion. 


y. Lawinde, 


Yet another product belongs to the period in Berlin—the 
notorious Lweinde. 

Schlegel was at work upon a Roman as early as Decem- 
ber, 1798. This was simply incredible to his most intimate 
friends. Hitherto he had been a critic and philologist, and had 
shown no inclination or capacity for creative art. Never- 
theless the first portion of a Roman was sent to Jena, in 
January, 1799, for Caroline’s critical inspection. By Feb- 
ruary 5, Trewe und Scherz, a new chapter, is completed. 
Friends consider this a distinct falling off from the open- 
ing portions. This opinion does not entirely discourage 
him, and on March 2 he is able to announce to Schleiermacher 
the body of the Roman proper, Lehrjahre der Mannlichkeit, 
By March 26, a considerable portion is already printed, but 
must be done over to reduce the cynicism, which Caroline 
found too pronounced. The first volume is complete in 
May, 1799. A second part is planned, but the harsh recep- 
tion of the first, or his own want of talent, or a revulsion of 
feeling against his previous cynicism, or a combination of 
such causes, leads to its abandonment. Some poems, about 
fifty-nine in all, were produced for this second part, but the 
work itself never was completed. Thus we have only the 
fragmentary Part I of Lvuecinde. 

Wilhelm Meister had been recognized as the highest type 
of modern art. A characterization of it had seemed equiva- 
lent to a treatise on art per se. Goethe had expressed 
approval of Friedrich’s attempt to characterize it, Further- 
more, a whole body of esthetic doctrines had been derived by 
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him from Goethe’s Roman, and these seemed to be creating 
a new esthetic school which looked to Goethe as its god. 
Friedrich felt that he had founded this school on the side of 
theory, but he himself had demanded more of a real leader. 
Such a leader must be both creative and critical. He must 
prove himself such. Hence nothing is more natural, in 
spite of his utterly unpoetic nature, than that he should 
attempt to exemplify his own doctrines in creative art. 
This was all the easier, since the greatest arbitrariness was 
permitted the poet, and since the affair with Madame Veit 
had awakened his enthusiasm and given his life new meaning. 

Didactic poetry had been condemned in the Studium as 
purely local, like the epic, and thus unjustifiable in modern 
times; but the Schlegels were never anything else than 
didactic themselves. This led them to emphasize the didac- 
ticism of all Goethe’s works, and especially of Wilhelm 
Meister. The only limitation upon didacticism in the new 
esthetics, is that it must be the spirit of the whole work.’ 

The Lucinde, then, was first of all to be didactic. It was 
to found a new system of morals, just as the Meister of 
Goethe was a treatise on Lebenskunst.’ 

Goethe’s objectivity is marked: “Er lisst die Menschen 
walten und hat seine Freude daran.”* The great realist 
Goethe is tolerant in his morals, and pictures scenes in social 
life in the most daring way, without expressing any judg- 
ment upon the characters or their actions. Vischer will 
have it that here and there Goethe oversteps the limits of 
the ssthetically permissible from his delight in sexual scenes.‘ 
Schlegel had too distinct a theory concerning the proper sex- 
relations of men to women (cf. Diotima, An Dorothea, review 


1V. Ath. Fragment, No. 111. > DWM., p. 80. 

8 Tbid., p. 84. 

*Vischer, Kleine Beitriige zur Charakteristik Goethes. G. Jahrb., Bd. Iv, 
pp. 30 ff. 
10 
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of Schiller’s Wiirde der Frauen, etc.) not to feel that Goethe 
had left here unanswered a vital problem of any true Kunst 
zu leben." 

The name Lehrjahre confesses a direct relation to Goethe’s 
Meister. The new evangel is also Goethean in a general 
sense—Natur. Not in the large sense, of Nature, however, 
Natur in sex-relations is the specific theme of the Lucinde. 

There was at that time a strong feeling among certain choice 
spirits that the marriage-bond, as a civil and canonical insti- 
tution, was oppressive, unnatural, and altogether evil. Great 
laxity existed in the marriage relations at court and in all 
the best literary circles. The burning question was: “What 
is the true natural sex-relation ?” 

Schlegel undertook to answer it, and “das hohe Evangelium 
der ichten Lust und Liebe zu verkiindigen.” Schleier- 
macher’s Vertraute Briefe give us the best insight into the 
intentions of the work. It is a book “ wo die Liebe bis in 
ihre innersten Mysterien aufgesucht wird.” “ Die Liebe ist 
dem Werke alles in allem.” Die Liebe soll auferstehen 

. und die leeren Schatten vermeinter Tugenden ver- 
dringen.” Still more definitely in a long passage in which 
sensuality is defended as an integral part of love, and not a 
necessary evil to be endured through resignation to the will 
of God, nor “geistlose Libertinage’”’ to be refined and 
humanized. Love need not be rescued in marriage, but its 
parties should dare to live on with no other bond than their 
own “sublime geistige Gemeinschaft.” The Lucinde fulfils 
Schleiermacher’s yearning “die gottliche Pflanze der Liebe 
einmal ganz in ihrer vollstindigen Gestalt abgebildet zu 
sehen.” “Hier hast du die Liebe ganz und aus einem Stiick, 
das geistigste und das sinnlichste . . . in jedem Zuge aufs 
innigste verbunden.” ? 


‘ DWM, p. 85. 
* SV Br., especially first letter to Ernestine. 
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Friedrich Schlegel was much pleased at his friend’s fine 
apology, but others were still inclined to think that the 
Iueinde had merely put “ geistvolle Libertinage” in place 
of the “ geistlose.” 

As a polemic against the restraints of love by the civil 
marriage-bond, this work was only too liable to exalt sensu- 
ality, to maintain, as Schleiermacher did in his apology, that 
“der Zustand des Genusses und der herrschenden Sinnlich- 
keit hat auch sein Heiliges,” which demands equal respect 
with the condition of quiet reflection. 

This excess of sensuality was favored by the nature of 
Schlegel himself. ‘Sinnlich bin ich sehr,” he admits, but 
will not yield to gratification." “Die Wollust liegt so tief 
in meiner Seele dass sie bei jeder Liebe sein wird... . 
Eine Liebe unter steter Entsagung wire mir Qual.” etc.? 
“ Vielleicht bin ich reiner Liebe nur gegen Miinner fihig.” 
Consider, too, Friedrich’s sympathy with the Greek “ érai- 
pa,” his boundless delight in the most sensual works of the 
Greeks, the loves of Daphnis and Phyllis, commented upon 
in Ath., vol. 11, his profession of love for the man Shake- 
speare on reading the Adonis and Sonnets, simply because of 
their erotic character,‘ his enthusiasm for Goethe’s Roman 
Elegies chiefly for their erotic content. Add to this Grill- 
parzer’s testimony, with its final charge: ‘ Dieser Mensch 
kénnte jetzt noch einen Ehebruch begehen, und sich véllig 
beruhigt fiihlen, wenn er dabei nur symbolisch an die 
Vereinigung Christi mit der Kirche diichte.”’° 

The ethical doctrine of the Lucinde had to suffer from 
this defect of its author, for he was a subjective idealist who 
substituted for Goethe’s “das Subject scheint Recht zu 





1 WSBr., p. 10. 2 Tbid., p. 63 f. 5 Ibid., p. 66. 
* HTBr., Bd. 3, p. 313; Fr. Schlegel an Lud. Tieck, July 27, 1798. 
5 Grillparzer, 1822, cited BLitigesch., Bd. 11, pp. 86 f. 
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haben” the positive principle “Das Subject hat Recht,” 
namely his own subject, however unideal and undisciplined. 

In the study of Wilhelm Meister, Friedrich had evolved 
the doctrine that all novels are personal confessions, The 
Lucinde is to be such also. It cannot be so complex as 
Wilhelm Meister, but it does give genuine confessions of 
Friedrich’s experiences with a Leipzig woman, with Caro- 
line Béhmer, Dorothea Veit, and Schleiermacher. 

To do this he had to overcome personal aversion to such 
revelations. He was the very opposite of frankness. He 
objects to all this “geheime Dichtkunst.” He says : “aber 
ich fir mein Theil wiirde nie im Stande sein, mein innerstes 
Ich, gleichsam als eine Naturseltenheit, die in einem Natu- 
ralienkabinett verwahrt wird, den Liebhabern vorzuzeigen.” ' 
In a Lyceumfragment he had said: “Sapphische Gedichte 
miissen wachsen und gefunden werden. Sie lassen sich weder 
machen, noch ohne Entweihwng dffentlich mittheilen. Wer es 
thut, dem fehlt es zugleich an Stolz und an Bescheidenheit. 
An Stolz: indem er sein Innerstes herausreisst aus der 
heiligen Stille des Herzens, und es hinwirft unter die Menge, 
dass sie’s angaffen, roh und fremd; und das fiir ein lausiges 
Da Capo, oder fiir Friedrichs dor. Unbescheiden bleibt’s 
immer sein selbst auf die Ausstellung zu schicken wie ein 
Urbild. ... Nur Cyniker lieben auf dem Markte.” ? 

Schlegel needed the Friedrichs dor, and the applause of 
the crowd would have been welcomed, despite his scorn of 
them, but such motives are not the whole cause of the 
violation of this demand of sacred silence with regard to his 
affair with Dorothea Veit. The example of Goethe was most 
prominent among all the motives of it. 

The Schlegels never doubted that the Roman Elegies were 


1 WSBr., pp. 27 f. 
2 Lyc. Fragment, No. 119; MS., Bd. m1, p. 200. 
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so many disguised experiences of Goethe in Rome. Der 
Gott und die Bajadere was to them a confession of Goethe’s 
relations to Christiana Vulpius, and they called him “ Maho- 
doh” thereafter.’ If Goethe’s best works were such direct 
personal confessions of the most outspoken erotic character, 
why should not Schlegel’s passion be detailed for the public 
enjoyment and admiration. His friends recognized this rela- 
tion to Goethe. Novalis warned him that the public would 
say: “Aus Venedig ist Berlin geworden.” 

The Roman is to be a mixture of all literary forms. The 
Incinde exemplifies this principle in the extreme. An intro- 
ductory letter of Julius to Lucinde is followed by a dithy- 
rambie faney concerning the most beautiful situation, and 
this in turn by a characterization of little Wilhelmine. Now 
follows an allegory on impudence, an idyl on idleness, and 
sensual chitchat called Treue und Scherz. The Roman proper, 
a simple narrative, Lehrjahre der Mdnnlichkeit, is abruptly 
broken off and gives place to more allegory in the form of 
Metamorphoses. Hereupon follow two letters, the first a 
mere series of fragments without visible unity. After these 
comes a reflection, as if there had not been enough of it and 
to spare already, then two polemic letters, a dialogue, 
and finally Téindeleien der Phantasie. Nothing is absent but 
lyric verse and genuine poetry. The second part would have 
furnished abundance of the former had it been completed. 

A Roman must be reflective and contain comments upon 
its own art, just as Wilhelm Meister. It is only a high 
degree of this quality, when Julius is interrupted in the 
middle of his first letter in order to permit the writer (who 
of course is the hero) to reflect upon the manner of his 
confession and deliver a treatise on romantic confusion. The 
dithyrambic fancy is simply a reminiscent reflection upon 


'GuR., Bd. 1, p. 7. A. W. Schlegel to Goethe, September 24, 1797. 
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imagined feeling in a situation conceived by tasteless wit. 
It is not necessary to prove the reflective character of the 
Iueinde, nor its character as an art-treatise. 

The Lucinde was a practical fulfilment of all the doctrines 
derived from Wilhelm Meister, so far as it lay in Schlegel’s 
power to fulfil them. There were, however, supplemen- 
tary influences traceable to Tieck’s Sternbald and Cervantes’ 
Novelas and Don Quixote. Not only on the esthetic side is 
this Roman arbitrary and fantastic, but ethically as well. 
Arbitrariness and fantastic opposition to all law and estab- 
lished custom are its whole spirit and tenor. 

Here, too, Goethe is one of Schlegel’s models. All in all, 
we can scarcely avoid the conviction that Goethe’s free 
existence in the Weimar circle, his superiority to narrow 
convention in his domestic establishment, the tolerant morals 
of his poems and novels are the concrete examples which 
give fulness to Schlegel’s ethical conceptions, as shown in 
the Lucinde, 

Let us now examine this Roman for minor traces of 
Goethe’s works. Donner finds it probable that Philline’s 
character was influential upon the development of Lisette. 
He quotes a considerable passage beginning: “ Ihr naiver 
Witz,” etc.,' and calls it a characterization of Philline as she 
appears in Goethe’s Roman. But even if this be so, he 
declares that a second model for Lisette must be assumed. 
Dilthey refers in general terms to “einem schlechten franzi- 
sischen Romane.”? Julian Schmidt is more specific and 
refers to Prévost’s Manon Lescaut as the second model.’ 
Yet Schmidt recognizes in Lisette’s suicide because of Julius’ 
unfaithfulness, the necessity of a third influence. As the 
Leipzig lady who was the object of Schlegel’s violent passion 


1DWM., p. 96. 2 DLS., p. 491. 
5 SLittgesch., Bd. 1, p. 395. 
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did not furnish this element, and as we know of nothing else 
in his earlier career to suggest it, it seems probably referable 
to some as yet unearthed literary source. -Perhaps the tragic 
turn in Goethe’s Gott wnd die Bajadere (which to Schlegel 
seemed a pure invention of the imagination injected into an 
actual experience of the poet, simply for artistic effect) or 
perhaps the tragedy in Die Braut von Korinth, which “ made 
a new epoch in poetry,” was enough to suggest a tragic end 
of some sort. Then again the Bajadere is elevated out of 
her class by Mahodéh, as Lisette by Julius. 

Treue und Scherz is an attempt to reproduce the night 
scenes of Philline and Wilhelm, says Donner, and he rightly 
considers the Idylle iiber den Miissiggang as directly due to 
the passive nature of Wilhelm, who reaches the goal of 
culture by a complete surrender to external influences. The 
general resemblance of Julius to Wilhelm, however, is but 
slight and elusive. 

Other Goethean influences shimmer through here and 
there. In the characterization of little Wilhelmine we have 
an example: “Und nun sieh! diese liebenswiirdige Wil- 
helmine findet nicht selten ein unaussprechliches Vergniigen 
darin, auf dem Riicken liegend, mit den Beinchen in die 
Hohe zu gesticulieren, unbekiimmert um ihren Rock und 
um das Urtheil der Welt. Wenn das Wilhelmine thut, was 
darf ich nicht thun, da ich doch, bei Gott! ein Mann bin, 
und nicht zarter zu sein brauche, wie das zarteste weibliche 
Wesen.” Compare Venetian Epigrams : 


39. 


Kehre nicht, liebliches Kind, die Beinchen hinauf zu dem Himmel, 
Jupiter sieht dich, der Schalk, und Ganymed ist besorgt. 


40. 


Wende die Fiisschen zum Himmel nur ohne Sorge! wir strecken 
Arme betend empor ; aber nicht schuldlos, wie du.”’ 
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When Julius says to Lucinde: “Ich weiss auch du 
wiirdest mich nicht iiberleben wollen, du wiirdest dem 
voreiligen Gemahle auch im Sarge folgen, und aus Lust 
und Liebe in den flammenden Abgrund steigen, in den ein 
rasendes Gesetz die indischen Frauen zwingt, und die 
zartesten Heiligthiimer der Willkiir durch grobe Absicht 
und Befehl entweiht und zerstért,”’ we are clearly reminded 


of the Bajadere. 


‘* Bei der Bahre stiirzt sie nieder, 
Thr Geschrei durchdringt die Luft. 
Meinen Gatten will ich wieder 
Und ich such’ ihn in der Gruft. 

Soll zu Asche mir zerfallen 
Dieser Glieder Gétterpracht ? 
Mein! Er war es, mein vor allen! 
Ach nur eine siisse Nacht ! 


Hore deiner Priester Lehre : 
Dieser war dein Gatte nicht. 
Lebst du doch als Bajadere, 
Und so hast du keine Pflicht. 


Und mit ausgestreckten Armen 
Springt sie in den heissen Tod.”’ 


When Lisette is described as “beinahe 6ffentlich” and 
her chief charms summarized as “ihre seltene Gewandtheit 
und unerschépfliche Mannigfaltigkeit in allen verfiihre- 
rischen Kiinsten der Sinnlichkeit,” we have a summary of 
the first three stanzas of the above poem. When Friedrich 
adds: “sie vergass beinahe der Kunst” when any man 
pleased her “und verfiel in eine hinreissende Anbetung der 
Minnlichkeit,” we have the fourth and fifth stanzas : 


‘Und des Miidchens friihe Kiinste 
Werden nach und nach Natur. 


Und sie fiihlt der Liebe Qual.”’ 
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In the Allegorie von der Frechheit we find a passage which 
seems at first a direct reference to Wilhelm Meister. Wit 
says to Julius: “Ich werde ein altes Schauspiel vor dir 
erneuern : einige Jiinglinge am Scheidewege. Ich selbst habe 
es der Miihe werth gehalten, sie in miissigen Stunden mit 
der gittlichen Phantasie zu erzeugen. Es sind die echten 
Romane vier an der Zahl und unsterblich wie wir.’ From the 
descriptions which follow we are tempted to try to determine 
what they are. The one which chose Frechheit for its muse 
is certainly the Luweinde. We might guess Goethe’s Meister 
for that one which stood “mitten unter den Damen” and 
was “einer von denen, wie man sie gegenwirtig sieht, aber 
viel gebildeter ;” “er unterhielt die Gesellschaft, und schien 
sich fiir alle (7. e. Sittlichkeit, Bescheidenheit, Decenz, Schéne 
Seele, and Frechheit) zu interessieren.” What to make of 
the Knight and the bathing Youth is more doubtful, if we 
assume that they have already an objective existence, as the 
Lueinde and Meister. They would have to be symbols for 
Tieck’s Sternbald and some work of Cervantes. If, how- 
ever, Schlegel’s own interpretation (as reported by Haym') 
is correct, and the only genuine Romane are four of his own 
projected works (a piece of colossal egotism hardly credible 
even in a Schlegel), then the problem is easier. The Lucinde 
is certain. The Knight with his medieval catholicism and 
gigantic form, is Schlegel’s Faust, which was to complete the 
Faustfragment of 1790, just as the Lucinde was to supple- 
ment the Wilhelm Meister. The third was to be a complete 
Bildungsroman of the type of Wilhelm Meister. The bath- 
ing youth is too vaguely sketched to suggest any definite 
content. 

“Glaube mir,” Julius says: “es ist mir bloss um die 
Objectivitit meiner Leibe zu thun.’”’ Compare Goethe’s Roman 
Elegies as a single poem, objectivizing Goethe’s love experi- 


1 HRS., p. 497. 
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ences in Rome, as the Schlegels believed. “Und weil es 
mir versagt ist meine Flamme in Gesdnge auszuhauchen, 
muss ich den stillen Ziigen das schéne Geheimnis vertrauen.”’ 
The Zweinde must be all prose, though elegiacs had been 
more fitting. And if Julius must think of some world 
while making his confessions, “so sei es am liebsten die 
Vorwelt. Die Liebe selbst sei ewig neu und ewig jung, 
aber ihre Sprache sei kiihn, nach alter klassischer Sitte, 
nicht ziichtiger wie die rémische Elegie und die edelsten der 
gréssten Nation.” Compare Roman Elegies, x11, where 


Amor says: 
‘*Die Schule der Griechen 
Blieb noch offen, das Thor schlossen die Jahre nicht zu. 
Ich, der Lehrer, bin ewig jung, und liebe die Jungen, 
Altklug lieb’ ich dich nicht! Munter! Begreife mich wohl! 
War das Antike doch neu, da jene Gliicklichen lebten ! 
Lebe gliicklich, und so lebe die Vorzeit in dir! 
Stoff zum Liede wo nimmst du ihn her? Ich muss dir ihn geben, 
Und den héhern Sty] lehrt die Liebe dich nur! ’’ 


When Schlegel speaks of woman’s love as follows: “Kein 
Linnée kann uns alle die schénen Gewiichse und Pflanzen im 
grossen Garten des Lebens classifizieren und verderben, 
und nur der eingeweihte Liebling der Gétter versteht ihre 
wunderbare Botanik ; die géttliche Kunst, ihre verhiillten 
Krifte und Schénheiten zu errathen und zu erkennen, wann 
die Zeit ihrer Bliithe sei, und welches Erdreich sie be- 
diirfen,” ete., he has reference to Goethe, the great master of 
delineation of woman’s character. 

The passage in Treue wnd Scherz: “Wirst du nicht 
wenigstens erst den Vorhang niederlassen ?—Du hast Recht, 
die Beleuchtung wird so viel reizender. Wie schin gldnzt die 
weisse Hiifte in dem rothen Schein! .... Warum so kalt, 
Lucinde ?—Lieber, setze die Hyacinthen weiter weg, der 
Geruch betiiubt mich.— Wie fest und selbstdndig, wie glatt 
und wie fein! Das ist harmonische Ausbildung.—O nein, 
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Julius! lass’, ich bitt? dich ; ich will nicht.—Darf ich nicht 
fihlen, ob du gliihst, wie ich,” etc., is a part of the fifth 
Roman elegy broken inte prose dialogue : 






“Und belehr’ ich mich nicht, indem ich des lieblichen Busens i 
Formen spihe, die Hand leite die Hiiften hinab? i 
Dann versteh’ ich den Marmor erst recht,’’ etc. t 









Julius’ fatherhood and his enjoyment in being with his 
child are sharp reminders of Wilhelm Meister’s relations 4 
to Felix. 7 

The meeting of Julius and Lucinde is strikingly like the ; 
recognition scene in Alexis und Dora. Their feelings are 









awakened by music, the specifically romantic art, and their iq 
confession is brought about by this melodious exchange of a 
feeling. “Er konnte nicht widerstehen, er driickte einen 4 
schiichternen Kuss auf die frischen Lippen und die feurigen B 






Augen. Mit ewigem Entziicken fiihite er das gittliche Haupt 
der hohen Gestalt auf seine Schulter sinken, die schwarzen 
Locken flossen iiber den Schnee des vollen Busens und des 
schénen Riickens, leise sagte er: Herrliche Frau; als die 
fatale Gesellschaft unerwartet hereintrat.” 

The situation and succession of events is exactly parallel 
to those of Alexis wnd Dora: (1) the recognition ; (2) the 
embrace and kisses; (3) the “leise sagte er: Herrliche 
Frau” and “Ewig! sagte sie leise;” (4) the entrance of 
the company, and that of the ship’s boy. We have seen 
how deep the impression was which Goethe’s Jdylle made 
upon him. This scene is the fruit of it. 

If Schlegel had felt able to write verse, Sehnsucht und 
Ruhe would doubtless have taken the form of Goethe’s : 
“der neue Pausias und sein Blumenméddchen” instead of its 
















present prose form. 
The Lucinde was greeted with a great ery of indignation 
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from people of all schools, whether they had read it or not. 
Even the romantic circle condemned it. Goethe heard these 
condemnations, but seems not to have thought it worth while 
trying to form a closer acquaintance. Schiller is the first 
to give him a nearer knowledge of its nature and content. 
Schiller expresses his disappointment in finding none of the 
simplicity of the Greeks in it, after all Schlegel’s Rhodo- 
montaden von Griechheit. On the other hand it is “eine 
héchst seltsame Paarung des Nebulistischen mit dem Cha- 
rakteristischen,” “der Gipfel moderner Unform und Unna- 
tur.”” He urges Goethe to read it for curiosity’s sake. “ Das 
Werk ist iibrigens nicht ganz durchzulesen, weil einem das 
hohle Geschwiitz gar zu iibel macht.” ! 

Goethe replies next day: “Ich danke Ihnen dass Sie 
mir von der wunderlichen Schlegel’schen Produktion einen 
nihern Begriff machen ; ich hérte schon viel dariiber reden. 
Jederman liest’s, jederman schilt darauf, und man erfihrt 
nicht was eigentlich damit sei. Wenn mir es einmal in die 
Hinde kommt, will ich’s auch ansehen.” 

Goethe made no haste to gratify his curiosity. Not till 
two months later, September 19, 1799, do we find a record 
in his journal: “Abends Lucinde und Schelling’s Natur- 
philosophie.” And then he left no record of his impression 
in diary or correspondence. If he expressed an opinion 
orally, no one has recorded it for us. It is safe to assume 
that Goethe had and could have no sympathy whatever with 
its form or content, its purpose or tendency. His most 
tolerant attitude must be “eine gesunde Abneigung.” Per- 
haps he reserved his opinions for public expression, possibly 
in the Faust satires. 


1 GSBr., July 19, 1799. 
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4. Jena. Second Period. 
a. Social Relations, ete. 


Friedrich’s stay in Berlin had been rendered unpleasant by 
the publication of the Lweinde and by differences with the 
rigoristic moralist, Fichte. Tieck, the poet par excellence 
of the romantic school, was intending to leave Berlin for 
Jena. It seemed possible now to reassemble the scattered 
school in Jena. So Friedrich arranged to return. 

Goethe made frequent visits to Jena to escape the con- 
fusion of his domestic life and the demands of society in 
the Duke’s capital, and to enjoy the quiet of the university 
town. One of these visits extended from September 17, 
1799, to October 13. Goethe worked upon the translation 
of Mahomet, but found time for certain walks and occasional 
intercourse with others than Schiller. In his journal we find: 
“September 28, Nachmittags, Herr Friedrich Schlegel,” 
and “October 12, Harland und Schlegel d(er) J(iingere).” 
The nature and purpose of these visits are not stated here 
or elsewhere. Dorothea writes in deep disappointment that 
he goes only to Schiller’s, and others do not invite him, 
though the Schlegels see him every day at his old castle. 
She is inconsolable at her failure to see Goethe.’ If we run 
through Goethe’s diary of the period, this news is confirmed. 
August Wilhelm came to discuss the Roman elegies and the 
epigrams, and “ Versmass”’ in general. Schelling came still 
oftener to discuss empiricism and idealism, and explain his 
own views of philosophy. The object of all visits by Schiller, 
August Wilhelm, and Schelling are clearly stated. The 
colorless mention of Friedrich Schlegel’s presence on two 
occasions must imply that their chief meaning was a satis- 


' RDBr., to Schleiermacher, October 28, 1799. 
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faction of his own personal ambitions. They were of no 
consequence to Goethe. 

Another visit to Jena occurred between November 11, 
1799, and December 9. In the journal we have the record 
of one visit: “ November 23, Friedrich Schlegel.” Goethe 
was busied with his Farbenlehre. On Schiller’s removal to 
Weimar, Goethe lived in almost absolute solitude in the 
quiet of Jena. This was broken only by a visit from 
Mellish, an evening at Loder’s, and a reading of Genoveva 
by Tieck. Goethe discussed the Natiirliche Tochter with 
August Wilhelm. We have again the same colorless mention 
of Friedrich. Before Schiller’s departure many walks were 
taken, but no particulars are recorded in the diary of 
Goethe. On the other hand we have mention of this visit 
by Dorothea in a letter of November 15 to Schleiermacher. 
She reports meeting Goethe while on a pleasure walk “im 
Paradies.” At the end of a long paragraph about Goethe’s 
courtesy and her own pride she adds: “An Friedrich machte 
er auch ein recht auszeichnendes Gesicht, wie er ihn griisste.”’ 
To Rahel Levi she writes of the same circumstance, calling 
it “ein heller Punkt in meinem Lebenslauf.”’ ' 

In these two letters we have an expression of the bound- 
less enthusiasm of the romanticists, the deification of the 
master Goethe, and the intense delight of the disciples in 
the least nod of recognition from Olympus. It is the feeling 
which Caroline expressed with respect to Goethe’s Propylden, 
“ Was brauchen wir die Vorhdéfe, da wir das Allerheiligste 
selber besitzen. Er lebt alleweil mitten unter uns.”? But 
on Goethe’s part there is nothing but an instance of his 
formal courtesy in this meeting. There is no trace of social 
intimacy. The meeting was forced upon him by a mancuvre 


1 Tbid., November 15 and November 18, 1799. 
? RNBr., Caroline Schlegel an Novalis, November 15, 1798. 
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of the Schlegels. In the same letter we learn that Caroline 
gave out her intention of giving a “ Soupé” which she hoped 
Goethe might attend. No evidence exists that such an 
invitation was ever accepted. 

About this time two products of opposite character came 
into the hands of the Schlegels for publication in the Athe- 
nium. These were Schelling’s Widerporst and Novalis’ 
Christenheit oder Europa. The authors were members of 
the inner circle of romanticism. The editors were in straits 
for want of manuscripts. The censorship, however, was 
strict, and doubts arose concerning the advisability of pub- 
lishing such essays. All were in favor of publication except 
Dorothea, then August began to doubt, and finally Goethe 
was made umpire. The choice was appropriate, because 
Goethe knew the whole situation, the attitude of his govern- 
ment and the temper of the public since the affair with 
Fichte. Goethe’s decision was against publication.’ 

In rendering this decision he may have had other motives 
than those of mere prudence. He certainly opposed the 
whole spirit of the Europa, and probably felt it a prostitu- 
tion of his power and position as well as a compromise of 
himself to permit such a glorification of medieval catholi- 
cism and absolutism to see the light in a journal whose every 
third word was Goethe and Goethean art. 

This decision was probably rendered on November 27, 
when Goethe records a talk with August Wilhelm on the 
relations of their society to the public. ‘“ Vivat Goethe!” 
Dorothea cries ; “der ist... . nach Weimar gereist, kommt 
aber in acht Wochen wieder, und hat gesagt, nun sie ihn so 
éffentlich und geradezu als Haupt einer Partei ausschreien, 
woilte er sich auch auf eine honette Weise als ein solches 


zeigen,” ? 


' RDBr., December 9, 1799. 
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This promise of Goethe, here alone recorded, seems a 
direct recognition of the members of the romantic school as 
his disciples. In the absence of any evidence to show that 
Goethe really fulfilled such a promise, we may consider it as 
a misinterpretation on Dorothea’s part of Goethe’s courteous 
generalities, or an expression of a transitory hope on Goethe's 
part that he might help this party to steer clear of outer 
dangers, modify and restrain their false tendencies in art, 
ete., and so bind together all elements of opposition against 
the dominant Philistinism. He felt that the romanticists 
ought to be maintained as a fighting corps, though irregular. 

Goethe kept up some sort of communication with Jena 
during the winter. He sent his poems in classic meters for 
August Wilhelm’s criticism and suggestions, and adopted 
some of the latter. On one occasion Goethe expressed an 
interest in the intellectual output of August Wilhelm’s 
Geistesverwandten, chiefly Tieck and Schelling. 

The promised visit to Jena was delayed about seven 
months, and did not take place until July 22, 1800. In 
the meantime, however, Friedrich made several visits to 
Weimar. On April 10 he took the Athendum containing Au- 
gust Wilhelm’s satire on Schmidt, Matthison, und Voss, and 
read it toGoethe.'’ On April 28 Dorothea reports to Schleier- 
macher and Rahel a visit to Goethe: “ Friedrich der Gottliche 
ist diesen Morgen zu Vater Goethe oder Gott dem Vater nach 
Weimar gewandert.”? He started at five in the morning, in 
order to reach Goethe before his departure for Leipzig, where 
he arrived by four in the afternoon. The nature of these 
visits is not known, for they are not mentioned by Goethe in his 
journal, or in correspondence. On July 12, a visit is planned 
for Friedrich at his brother’s request, as we learn, “um ein 
paar Stunden mit Ihnen schwatzen zu kénnen.”’* Goethe 


1 Tbid., April 10, 1800. 2 Tbid., April 28, 1800. 
’GuR., Bd. 1 A. W. Schlegel an Goethe, July 12, 1800. 
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expresses his willingness to grant the favor on the following 
Wednesday, but we have no record of any such visit on that 
date or any other near it. 

Friedrich seems to have waited until the third day after 
Goethe’s arrival in Jena, when a call is noted in Goethe’s 
diary with the usual simplicity. Every morning of this visit 
is devoted to Tanecred, the afternoons are devoted to visits, 
etc. Almost a score of persons are mentioned in his diary. 
Among these Friedrich Schlegel is recorded three times, on 
the 28th, on the 30th, and on the 31st. On the 25th he 
had a long talk with Goethe, mostly literary and personal 
chitchat." On the 28th he took one of his poems to Goethe, 
also Aushiingebogen of the Athendum.? We know nothing 
of the remaining visits. 

Goethe’s next visit to Jena was from September 3 to 
October 4, 1800, with the exception of a trip to Rossla from 
the 6th to the 10th. Two interests absorb Goethe’s atten- 
tion at this time, the Helena episode of Faust, and the 
philosophy of Kant and his successors. August Wilhelm 
is not in Jena. Humboldt is also absent. Hence Goethe 
turns to Friedrich instead for information regarding iambic 
trimeters and the meters of the Greek chorus. Philosophy 
is represented by Niethammer, at first a Kantian and later 
a Fichtean, now professor at the university, and by Friedrich 
Schlegel, who as “ Privatdozent” has announced a course 
of lectures on philosophy. Fichte is permanently absent in 
Berlin, and Schelling temporarily so in Bamberg. It is to 
be noted that Goethe turns to Friedrich only because his 
trusted counselors are not at hand. 

These interests bring Schlegel into Goethe’s presence a 
number of times during the next several months. On the 
5th of September he made a call. The diary records visits 


1 WSBr., p. 431. 2 @SBr., July 29, 1800. 
1l 
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on September 20, September 25, September 30, October 3, and 
November 11. These visits are the subject of correspondence 
on both sides. On September 16, September 23, and September 
28, Goethe reports progress in his philosophical colloquia with 
Niethammer, and from these reports we have no reason to 
suppose that Schlegel has been consulted as yet on such sub- 
jects.'. But on September 30 Friedrich Schlegel is mentioned 
as an exponent of transcendental idealism in these discussions. 
November 18 the muses are still in danger from the philoso- 
phers, but Goethe takes all the blame upon himself, for he 
has invited the gentlemen and set them to answering ques- 
tions. By December 17, the philosophers are banished and 
the muses are again in favor.* The relative importance of 
Niethammer and Schlegel in this series of conversations may be 
seen in the ratio of the numbers of their conferences, viz. : 


17:3. 
Dorothea reports on September 30, 1800 : “ Goethe ist noch 


hier. Er scheint nun mit Ernst etwas lernen zu wollen: 
er ist sehr fleissig, lisst sich ein Privatissimum nach dem 
andern lesen. Ubrigens ist er auch sehr lustig und Friedrich 
hat neulich den Abend téte-d-téte mit ihm gespeist.”* These 
privatissima of course are not those of Friedrich alone, but 
those of Niethammer and the physicist Ritter as well. 
Friedrich notes on November 24 that Goethe had consulted 
him about the Greek name for his Paleophron und Neoterpe, 
and on Greek trimeters, ete. ‘Er hat einigemal recht viel 
dariiber mit mir gesprochen, indessen habe ich mich doch 
nicht iiberwinden kénnen, zu fragen nach dem Sujet.” * 
Goethe does not voluntarily confide in him, but uses his 
special knowledge of the Greek language and meters, and 


1 Tbid., on dates mentioned in text. 

? Tbid., on dates mentioned in text. 

’ RDBr., Dorothea an A. W. Schlegel, September 30, 1800. 
* WSBr., pp. 446 f. 
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the impertinent Friedrich has not felt himself privileged to 
inquire directly. Compare this with Goethe’s free discus- 
sions of the Helena episode with Schiller in contemporary 
letters. 

Goethe came to Jena again in December. Friedrich called 
on him to present him August Wilhelm’s Ehrenpforte fiir 
Kotzebue, which Goethe praised “durch alle Kategorien.” ' 
Goethe sent this work to Schiller with the comment: “es ist 
nicht zu leugnen dass es brillante Partien hat.” * 

The next visit recorded is February 28, 1801, after 
Schlegel has taken the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Schiller gives Goethe an account of the scandal on that 
occasion, and Goethe expresses the hope that Friedrich may 
have some advantage from the contest, “denn freilich habe 
ich seine Gabe als Dozent, auch von seinen besten Freunden, 
nicht riihmen héren.” * 

Why should Goethe deliver this hearsay opinion, if those 
consultations in philosophy were of any importance? Why 
not his own personal judgment—to Schiller, at least ? 

A call on May 29 seems to have been the last personal 
meeting of the second Jena period. 

If we examine these meetings as a whole, we note the 
complete reserve of Goethe as compared with his manner 
toward Schiller and Meyer, and even toward Humboldt, 
Knebel, Schelling, ete. There is nothing to contradict 
Schiller’s letter of November 23, 1800, to Charlotte, Grifin 
von Schimmelmann. This summary of Goethe’s character 
is so sound and wholesome, so sober, so earnest, so unmixed 
with personal feeling, that it carries conviction in those parts 
also which deal with the Schlegels. Among other things 
Schiller says: “ Dies Verhdltnis ist durchaus nur ein litte- 


1 Thid., p. 452. 2? GSBr., December 22, 1800. 
5 Tbid., March 18, 1801. 
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rarisches und kein frewndschaftliches wie man es in der Ferne 
beurtheilt. Goethe schiitzt alles Gute, wo er es findet, und 
so lisst er auch . . . dem philosophischen Talent des jiingern 
Schlegels Gerechtigkeit widerfahren:. ... an der licher- 
lichen Verehrung, welche die beiden Schlegels Goethe 
erweisen, ist er selbst unschuldig, er hat sie nicht dazu 
aufgemuntert, er leidet vielmehr dadurch, und sieht selbst 
recht wohl ein, dass die Quelle dieser Verehrung nicht 
die reinste ist: denn diese eitlen Menschen bedienen sich 
seines Namens nur als eines Paniers gegen ihre Feinde, und 
es ist ihnen im Grunde nur um sich selbst zu thun. Dieses 
Urtheil, das ich Ihnen hier niederschreibe, ist aus Goethes 
eigenem Munde, in diesem Tone wird zwischen ihm und mir 
von den Herren Schlegel gesprochen..... Insofern aber 
diese Menschen und ihr Anhang sich dem einreissenden 
Philosophie-Hass, und einer gewissen kraftlosen, seichten 
Kunstkritik tapfer entgegensetzen, ob sie gleich selbst in 
ein andres Extrem verfallen, insofern kann man sie gegen 
die andre Partei, die noch schidlicher ist, nicht ganz sinken 
lassen, und die Klugheit befiehlt zum Nutzen der Wissen- 
schaft ein gewisses Gleichgewicht zwischen den idealistischen 
Philosophen und den Unphilosophischen zu beobachten.”’ ' 

In respect to Goethe’s philosophical interests, we find that 
he considered himself without the proper organ for specula- 
tion. The Kantian philosophy, however, had to be reckoned 
with. Schiller’s friendship brought to him a system of 
esthetics based on Kant, and the affair with Fichte brought 
him into practical contact with the whole movement. Gradu- 
ally he yielded to the tendency to theorize, and began a 
course of reading in philosophy, which included the works 
of Kant, Fichte, and Schelling, among contemporaries. He 
consulted the personal representatives of the various systems 


1 JSBr., Bd. vt, p. 219 f. 
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in order to obtain fuller explanations of technical terms and 
to ply them with questions. 

At first Goethe’s interest is chiefly esthetic, and he finds 
little good to hope for from the new philosophy, and is 
positively opposed to idealism.’ The most important thing 
for the philosophers is to reunite object and subject. Until 
that shall be effected, he will employ a rational empiricism 
as his own working theory.?, In September, 1799, he com- 
plains of the insuperable limitations of the new school. 
“Sie kauen simmtlich ihren eigenen Narren _bestindig 
wieder, ruminieren ihr Ich.” * To Schelling’s Naturphiloso- 
phie Goethe is more attracted. It seems an attempt to 
reunite object and subject, but he is not ready to pass final 
judgment as yet on September 27, 1800, when beginning 
the colloquia with Niethammer.* 

The conversations with Niethammer and Schlegel seem to 
have shown the more clearly the inner dissensions of the 
school, as is seen in a letter to Schiller in which he says: 
“Tch fiirchte nur die Herren Idealisten und Dynamiker 
werden ehester Tages als Dogmatiker und Pedanten er- 
scheinen und sich gelegentlich einander in die Haare 
gerathen ;”° and in another to Humboldt where he com- 
plains: “Schade dass die kritisch-idealistische Partei, der 
wir schon so viel verdanken, in sich selbst nicht einig ist, und 
das Grundgute ihrer Lehre, das ohnehin so leicht misge- 
deutet werden kann, mit Ubermuth und Leichtsinn zur 
Schau stellt.””® These are references to the Schlegel-Niet- 


1 GSBr., November 25, 1797, and January 6, 1798. 

* Tbid., February 21, 1798. 

°G@Whe., Abt. rv, Bd. 14, p. 179. Go-.he an Wm. von Humboldt, Sep- 
tember 16, 1799. 

‘ Tbid., Bd. 15, p. 117. Goethe an Schelling, September 27, 1800. 

5 GSBr., September 16, 1800. 

°G@Wke., Abt. tv, Bd. 15, p. 147. Goethe an Wm. von Humboldt, 
November 19, 1800. 
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hammer and possibly to Schlegel-Schelling contests, which 
seemed so inexcusable to Goethe. 

Goethe seems to have hoped for an ultimate unity among 
philosophers upon a system which should recognize the 
unity of object and subject. Compare the Baccalaureus 
scene of Faust, Part II, which was composed at this period 
of Goethe’s activity. This scene is hardly a representation 
of mere youthful insolence in general, and certainly not a 
mere fulfilment of Mephisto’s promise that the young fellow 
should become “sicut deus.” The reference to Fichte’s 
philosophy is too specific to admit of any doubt : 


‘* Original, fahr’ hin in deiner Pracht ! 
Wie wiirde dich die Einsicht kriinken ; 
Wer kann was Dummes, wer was Kluges denken, 
Das nicht die Vorwelt schon gedacht ? 
Doch sind wir auch mit diesem nicht gefahrdet, 
In wenig Jahren wird es anders sein : 
Wenn sich der Most auch ganz absurd gebirdet, 
Es giebt zuletzt doch noch e Wein.’ 


There is a conservative tendency in all Nature’s activities. 
The youth, and the young philosophical revolution, will 
both settle into soberness and sense with years. How much 
of this hope of returning clearness and sanity was based on 
Friedrich Schlegel’s vague system of real idealism, as known 
to Goethe, is at present indeterminable. Probably but little, 
if any, for his hopes seem to have lain rather in a clarifica- 
tion of Schelling’s Naturephilosophy. 


8. Athendum, Vol. 111. 


a. Gesprich iiber die Poesie, ete. 


Schlegel’s literary work of the Jena period consisted of 
his Gespréch iiber die Poesie, a poem An Heliodora, a part- 
ing word to his critics, Uber die Unverstindlichkeit, and 
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Herkules Musagetes; the first three appearing in the Athe- 
naum for 1800, and the last in Charakteristiken und Kritiken. 

The poem An Heliodora does not concern us at all. The 
Gesprach is most important. It is modeled upon Goethe’s 
manner in the Propylden,’ and consists of Epochen der 
Dichtkunst, Rede iiber die Mythologie, a Brief iiber den Roman, 
and a Versuch iiber den Verschiedenen Styl in Goethes frithern 
und spdtern Werken. 

The Epochen attempts to do over again, what had been 
done so confusedly and imperfectly in the Studium, viz., to 
show the relations of modern poetry to the ancient, and trace 
the development of the former. The great change from the 
position taken in the Studiwm is shown in the fuller treat- 
ment of the modern periods and the unstinted praise of cer- 
tain modern poets, as Dante, Shakespeare, Cervantes, and 
Goethe. The latter is still the only German poet to be 
named with Shakespeare and Dante. Goethe’s universality 
is emphasized. 


The moderns are now superior to the ancients, even the 
poets of Athens, because the union of poetry and philosophy 
has introduced a new period of development in art. The 
Germans need only employ these means, and follow the 
models of Goethe, and seek the spirit of German art in the 
Niebelungen-Lied, ete., in order to attain the highest pos- 
sible art. 


But poetry needs a Mythology. It is time to make a new 
one. It is to be born out of the deeps of the soul itself. 
Fichte’s idealism is to be its basis, and Ritter’s Transcen- 
dental Physics is to help in its development. Out of ideal- 
ism must eventually come an infinite realism. But philosophy 
can not express this realism. Poetry alone can. In fact, 
all beauty, though concrete, is likewise symbolic. We seem 
to have here again an instance of the union of Fichtean- 


1CuR., pp. 218 f. 
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ism and Goetheanism, but Schlegel is passing beyond that 
stadium. Goethe is not mentioned at all, but Friedrich 
longs for access to the mythology of the orient—the true 
home of fantasy and mysticism. This is the burden of 
the Rede. 

The Brief iiber den Roman is a supplement to the aesthetic 
fragments of Athendwm, vol. 1. In these fragments already 
Tieck’s Lovell and Sternbald, Jean Paul’s Siebenkds, and 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote and Novelas were considered, though 
all were subordinated to the one overshadowing Roman, 
Wilhelm Meister. 

In a sort of defense of Jean Paul, Friedrich gives a formal 
definition of the romantic: “nach meiner Ansicht wnd nach 
meinem Sprachgebrauch ist eben das romantisch was wns einen 
sentimentalen Stoff in einer fantastischen Form darstellt.” 

The sentimental is a spiritual feeling whose source is love. 
“Der Geist der Liebe muss in der romantischen Poesie 
iiberall unsichtbar sichtbar schweben.” All of this love must 
be simply “eine Hindeutung auf das Héhre, Unendliche, 
Hieroglyphe der einen ewigen Liebe und der heiligen Lebens- 
fiille der bildenden Natur.” 

This is a new order of poetry which has left the Wilhelm 
Meister lagging far behind. The “organ” of this new art is 
the “ Phantasie”’ which strives to utter in riddles the ineffable 
divinity of life. This art makes no distinction between play 
and earnest, semblance and truth ; it rests on historic grounds 
almost entirely, including personal confessions in the term 
historical grounds, and permits, nay demands, free play of 
the author’s own personality, his humor and reflection. It 
is purely subjective. In this respect, too, it has abandoned 
Goethe’s views. 

Again, this art does not look to the future for its perfec- 
tion, as Schlegel proclaimed, when he characterized Goethe’s 
art as the “ Morgenréthe echter Kunst.” Its ideal is now the 
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art of the elder moderns, of Shakespeare, Cervantes, Dante, 
Tasso, Ariosto, Petrarca, Boccaccio, Calderon, and Lope, and 
that “ Zeitalter der Ritter, der Liebe und der Marchen, 
aus welchem die Sachen und das Wort selbst (romantisch) 
stammt.” This is the only modern period to be compared 
with Greece, and the romantic movement with this specific 
ideal is the only justifiable modern art, unless we return to 
antiquity itself. Goethe is thus justified in his classicism, 
but really excluded from the new school. 

The romantic is not a genus of poetry, but an element in 
all poetry. A Roman then is simply “ein romantisches 
Buch,”—a thing to be read, not seen as a drama nor heard 
as an epic. A Roman in this narrow sense is “ein ange- 
wandter Roman” in the wider sense. Its unity is spiritual 
“only. It involves a mingling of all forms, as shown by the 
practice of Cervantes. 

The fundamental forms of romantic art are the Novelle 
and Mdrchen, and Friedrich wishes that some genuine artist 
might create a number of these, so that he might deduce 
their laws. 

Romantic criticism should partake of romantic confusion 
in the highest degree, and become a Roman itself. 

In this whole letter Goethe’s name is not mentioned, nor 
is that of any one of his works. The Wilhelm Meister is 
scrupulously, even studiously avoided, while a year earlier 
it would have been dragged in under every slightest pretext. 
Goethe is outgrown. The scales have fallen from Schlegel’s 
eyes. Wilhelm Meister no longer appears the divine example 
of “progressive Universalpoesie.”” It has been surpassed 
already by Tieck’s Sternbald, which is “der erste Roman seit 
Cervantes, der romantisch ist, und dariiber weit iiber Meister.” ' 
Tieck’s style is romantic and superior to Goethe’s splendid 
prose. Friedrich has gone so far in his progress toward the 


1 WSBr., p. 414. 
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modern that August Wilhelm now seems “gar zu teufel- 
miissig antik.” 

We must not omit to note in passing that Schlegel’s 
production of the Lweinde seems to be reflected in his high 
praise of the fantastic and the confusion of the genera. 

Such are the facts of this revolution in respect to Goethe. 
What are its motives? 

First, Schlegel’s original disposition to domineer. This 
was held in check by prudential motives until Goethe’s 
patronizing tolerance seemed to be a recognition of his rising 
importance, and his position as spokesman of the new school 
seemed assured. His original imperiousness returned and 
Goethe had to be quietly shoved aside. 

Secondly, Schlegel had published the Lweinde, which 
turned out to be more fantastic and lawless than he himself 
anticipated. Since no one else defended it, it seemed best to 
defend it himself by enunciating esthetic doctrines which 
it did truly exemplify. 

A third consideration was the fundamental unity and 
clearness in Goethe’s works, the constant dominance of the 
artistic purpose. Goethe’s intensified interest in the plas- 
ticity of poetry was really foreign to Friedrich Schlegel’s 
mental constitution. It was as inevitable that Schlegel 
should forsake the classic Goethe as that he should forsake 
the Greeks. His course lay toward the mystic orient. 

But Goethe’s works are still a fascinating problem. His 
universality is still amazing, and, though his life-work is not 
yet finished, Friedrich proposes to apply the historic method 
of criticism to Goethe’s works, so far as known. This he 
does in his Versuch. 

The extreme differences between Goethe’s earlier and later 
works are noted as exceptional. Goethe has passed through 
three stages of development. tz is the type of the first, 
Tasso of the second,and Hermann und Dorothea of the third. 
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All are highly objective. Werther has admirable details, 
excludes everything accidental, moves direct to the goal, but 
sinks below Gotz with its German knights and its formless- 
ness. Werther’s “ Ansicht der Natur”’ prophesies the future 
naturalist Goethe. Faust is a revelation of Goethe’s self, 
and so belongs to all periods. It belongs “zum Gridssten, 
was die Kraft des Menschen je gedichtet hat.’”” The Clavigo 
and other lesser works are remarkable as examples of self- 
limitation for artistic purposes. 

The Jphigenie is a transition from the first period to the 
second, 

In Tasso everything is antithesis and music, and the fine 
smile of court life lights up all. Everything rests upon an | 
ideal of harmonious life and harmonious culture. Egmont is 
a pendent to Tasso. ‘Auch hier unterliegt eine schéne 
Natur der ewigen Macht des Verstandes.”” The Claudine 
von Villa Bella represents in Rugantino the romantic life of 
a gay vagabond. Egmont is a study after Shakespeare’s 
Roman plays, and Tasso a study after Lessing’s Nathan ; 
just as Wilhelm Meister is a study after a host of Romane, 
which taken jointly and severally had no validity. Fried- 
rich hastens to assure us that such imitation is eminently 
proper. In fact no true work of art can exist without it. 
The model is simply an incentive to more complete indi- 
vidualization of the artist’s thought. This seems like an 
intentionally inserted excuse of the Lucinde, or of this whole 
“ Gespriich ” itself. 

Wilhelm Meister has qualities of both earlier periods, but 
above all it has the classic spirit of the third. The inner 
antiquity of Reineke Fuchs places it in the third also. The 
Elegies, Epigrams, Idyls, and Epistles make one poetic 
family, or one poem characterized by antique form, but 
having as their principal charm their lyric quality. 

In the first period the subjective and objective are thor- 
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oughly blended ; in the second the execution is thoroughly 
objective, but the content shows reference to a distinctive 
individuality ; in the third the works are wholly objective. 
What seems naturalness in them is purely a product of 
conscious art. 

In concluding, Friedrich reverts to the Wilhelm Meister, 
and emphasizes once more the combination of the antique 
and the modern in it. ‘Diese grosse Combination erdffnet 
eine ganz neue endlose Aussicht auf das was die héchste 
Aufgabe aller Dichtkunst zu sein scheint, die Harmonie des 
Classischen und Romantischen.” Here is the motive to 
Schlegel’s unfortunate Alarkos. 

Goethe, Shakespeare, and Cervantes are alike in uni- 
versality, but Goethe alone lives in an age favorable to the 
founding of a school. German spirit must take a direction 
toward this goal; and Schlegel hopes that poets will not be 
wanting to follow Goethe’s models. If these can make 
Goethe’s “universelle Tendenz” and “progressive Maxi- 
men” their own and apply them in art, “ wenn sie wie er das 
Sichre des Verstandes dem Schimmer des Geistreichen vor- 
ziehen,” then Goethe shall become the head of a new school, 
the dominant spirit of our age, as Dante was for the middle 
ages. This sound peroration was, however, irony, or worse, 
in the mouth of Friedrich Schlegel, for it does not represent 
his real convictions. The whole tone of this essay, as well 
as its more enthusiastic praise of Goethe, seems to indicate 
that it was written much earlier than the Brief iiber den 
Roman, in fact, about the period of the Ubermeister, or 
shortly thereafter, before he wrote the Lucinde and became 
fully committed to the fantastic and formless. A notable 
feature already is the attempt to treat Goethe historically 
rather than as a canon of present art. 

Schlegel’s Athendum had provoked attack on account of 
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its unintelligibility. This was no serious objection in Fried- 
rich’s eyes, for language is too imperfect to express all the 
shades of thought and feeling in men who are exploiting 
the chiaro oscuro of the German Gemiit, who are culti- 
vating the hitherto neglected fallow-ground of the uncon- 
scious. Moreover the reader himself must have a certain 
experience and training in order to understand his author. 
So Friedrich satirizes the critics mercilessly, reminds them 
that Goethe’s poetry and Fichte’s idealistic philosophy are 
the two centers of German culture, that these facts are known 
to every body, but cannot be too often repeated. “Goethe 
und Fichte” is the formula for all offense given by the 
Athenéum. But these names will have to be named over 
and over again. To make a beginning Friedrich inserts his 
brother’s sonnet, 


‘* Bewundert nur die feingeschnitzten Gitzen,”’ etc., 


with its ingenious play upon the name Goethe, in other 
respects a work without a spark of divine fire in it, but 
which shows perhaps better than anything else could the 
immeasurable gulf fixed between the master and the pro- 
fessed disciple. 

The doctrine of irony is redefended, and progress is 
predicted to a point of vantage from which every reader 
will find the Lucinde innocent, Tieck’s Genoveva protestant, 
and August Wilhelm’s didactic elegies too easy and trans- 
parent. This progress is conditioned upon the outbreak of 
“viel verborgene Unverstindlichkeit,’” such as that of the 
Athentium. Goethe could hardly have been particularly de- 
lighted to find the obscurities and inconsistencies of the 
Athendum credited wholly to himself and his literary move- 
ment. But then Schlegel was desperate in defeat. 
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y. Poetical Activities, 
a. Herkules Musagetes. 


Herkules Musagetes is a personal confession dating from 
the Jena period. It is written in elegiac verse, modelled on 
that of Goethe’s Roman Elegies, for a casual comparison of 
its structure, metrically considered, reveals its kinship with 
Goethe’s Hexameters rather than those of stricter schools. 

This bit of verse is a declaration of the coming of age of 
the romantic school. Lessing and Winckelmann left their 
legacy to Goethe, and Goethe, though a great living repre- 
sentative of German culture, is withdrawn to a solitary 
Olympus. Tieck, Novalis, August Wilhelm Schlegel, 
Schleiermacher, Fichte, Ritter, these are now the “ treue 
Pilaster der Kunst.” Friedrich expresses his joy in his own 
recently discovered creative (?) talent. Books and the mid- 
night lamp are the foundations of art, and Friedrich himself, 
as aesthetic lawgiver as well as creator, assumes the leader- 
ship of the school in the réle of Herkules Musagetes. 

Spanish poetry, French knightly poetry, and oriental 
hyperbole, have assumed a much wider place in his art- 
theories. In like proportion the sober Goethe has sunk to 
a secondary place in the romantic circle. 

Not only in this literary work do we find evidence of this 
change. “Even more occurs in contemporary letters. One 
suspects that Goethe has shown himself too little responsive 
to the new leadership to suit the wishes of our overweening 
dictator. The old critical attitude has come back. Goethe 
is too prosaic. Goethe’s Propylden are now privately branded 
as harmful to art.' Tieck’s style is superior to Goethe’s, 
because of its music in contrast to the plasticity of the latter. 


1 Tbid., p. 464. 
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Tieck’s Ein schin kurzweilig Fastnachtsspiel vom alten 
und neuen Jahrhundert is composed in accordance with 
better principles than Goethe’s Paleophon und Neoterpe, ete.' 


b. Alarkos, ete. 


Through the experiments in verse-making, such as An 
Heliodora, Herkules Musagetes, and the fifty-nine pieces of 
verse intended for the second part of Lueinde, Friedrich is 
convinced that he possesses poetic powers of a high order. 
He is very glad, for whatever he may have declared about 
the equality of the critic with the creative artist, it was never 
his genuine conviction, even in the period of disbelief in his 
own creative powers. Now criticism must be subordinated 
to production. His motto is, “nulla dies sine linea.” He 
indulges in terza rima, sonnets, trochaics, elegiacs, iambics, 
everything which may be attained by a purely formal “ Vers- 
talent,” all of which posterity has generously forgotten or 
forgiven. 

One work was destined to make a ripple in the dramatic 
world—his Alarkos. The leader of the new school ought 
to show such universality as the old leader, Goethe. He 
had shown himself productive in the Roman, the elegy, the 
lyric, and the epigram. It yet remained to rival Goethe in 
the drama. Or rather outdo him? He would make a 
drama according to the true romantic recipe. It should 
surpass anything hitherto seen upon the stage, because it 
was to avoid the onesidedness of the purely classical drama 
or of the purely romantic. Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister was a 
modern subject filled with the antique spirit. The Iphigenie 
was an antique subject, in antique form, but filled with the 
modern spirit. The new drama, which was to be a perfect 
harmony of the classic and romantic, must go even further. 


1 Tbid., p. 462. 
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The subject should be modern with antique spirit, and the 
form should be a mingling of all forms, lyric, epic, and 
dramatic. 

The result was Alarkos, a Spanish subject, tragic in the 
antique sense according to the early type of Aeschylus, but 
tricked out in a motley dress of antique-modern cut. 

August Wilhelm had produced Jon, a simple moderniza- 
tion of Euripides’ Jon, in this respect a more or less clearly 
recognized imitation of Goethe’s Iphigenie. Friedrich’s Alar- 
kos was stimulated by Goethe’s drama, but just as the Lucinde 
was to be a corrective or supplement to Wilhelm Meister, so 
the Alarkos was to supplement the [phigenie by showing the 
complete harmony of the ancient and the modern. 

Early in 1802 Goethe had the Alarkos in hand and was 
preparing to bring it out on the Weimar stage. To August 
Wilhelm he praises its Gedrdéngtheit and prefers it to Tieck’s 
Genoveva.' On May 3 additions are asked for from the 
author, and two days later stage-director Kirms assigns 
the parts.’ 

The preparation falls chiefly to the lot of Schiller, while 
Goethe is in Jena. Schiller foresees certain defeat in this 
attempt to put Alarkos on the boards. The opposing party 
will: be given an opportunity to deride them. “ Einen 
Schritt zum Ziele werden wir durch diese Vorstellung nicht 
thun, oder ich miisste mich ganz betriigen.” He will 
consider themselves lucky if they escape “eine totale Nieder- 
lage.” * Goethe replies at once: “ Uber den Alarkos bin ich 
villig Ihrer Meinung; allein mich diinkt, wir miissen alles 
wagen, weil am Gelingen oder nicht-Gelingen nach aussen gar 
nichts liegt. Was wir dabei gewinnen scheint mir haupt- 
sichlich das zu sein, dass wir diese dusserst obligaten Sylben- 


1G Whe., Abt. tv, Bd. 16, p. 75. Goethe an A. W. Schlegel. 
2 Ibid., p. 74. 5 GSBr., May 7/8. 
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masse sprechen lassen und sprechen hiren. Ubrigens kann 
man auf das stoffartige Interesse doch auch was rechnen.” ! 
Schiller promises to do his best, but is by no means 
reassured.” 

The play was finally produced on May 29, and would 
have been laughed off the stage, if Goethe’s personal 
presence and vigorous efforts had not subdued the audience. 
Goethe’s own utterances in the Tag- und Jahreshefte fiir 1802 
is as follows: “Uber alles Erwarten gliickten die Vor- 
stellungen von Jon (January 4), Turandot (January 30), 
Iphigenie (May 15), Alarkos (May 29). Sie wurden mit 
grésster Sorgfalt trefflich gegeben : letzter konnte sich jedoch 
keine Gunst erwerben. Durch diese Vorstellungen bewiesen 
wir, dass es Ernst sei alles was der Aufmerksamkeit wiirdig 
wire einem freien reinen Urtheil aufzustellen.”’ If Goethe 
was thinking clearly of the inclusion of Schlegel’s Alarkos 
in this group of plays which succeeded beyond all expecta- 
tion, his last statement above is somewhat remarkable in 
view of the acknowledged suppression of all opposition to 
both Jon and Alarkos.* 

The Countess of Egloffstein reports the occurrences at the 
representation of Alarkos. Ata certain passage a wild laugh- 
ter burst out so that the whole theater trembled with it. 
“Aber nur einen Moment. Im Nu sprang Goethe auf, rief 
mit donnernder Stimme und drohender Bewegung: ‘Stille! 
Stille!’ und das wirkte wie eine Zauberformel. Augen- 
blicklich legte sich der Tumult, und der unselige Alarkos 
ging ohne weitere Stérung, aber auch ohne das geringste 
Zeichen des Beifalls zu Ende.” * Genast reports that Goethe 
expressed himself as satisfied with the representation, but 
one could see that he was in ill-humor.® Goethe himself 


1 Tbid., May 9. 2 Thid., May 12. 

°@Whe., Abt. 1, Bd. 35, p. 120. Tag- wnd Jahreshefte. 

* BGG., Bd. 1, pp. 234 f. 5 Tbid., p. 235. 
12 
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excused the whole affair to Madame de Staél in 1804 as 
simply a “ Kunstversuch.”' Schiller wrote to Korner, July 
5, 1802: “Mit dem Alarkos hat sich allerdings Goethe 
compromittiert : es ist seine Krankheit, sich der Schlegels 
anzunehmen, iiber die er doch selbst bitterlich schimpft und 
schmihlt. Das Stiick ist aber hier nur einmal und villig 
ohne allen Beifall gegeben worden.” ? 

Goethe’s behavior was considered an evidence of active 
support and friendship of the greatest practical value by 
Friedrich himself, possibly by others. From this distance 
of time, and with the records before us, the favor of Goethe 
for the Alarkos looks more like the reflex of Goethe’s hatred 
of Kotzebue and Co., than real approval of Schlegel. Com- 
pare the account of the whole affair given by the Countess 
of Egloffstein.* 


GENERAL MATTERS. 


C. Faust: Walpurgisnacht SATIREs, 


The Walpurgisnacht scenes were written from the fall of 


1800 to the spring of 1801. Ms. dates are November 5, 
1800, to February 8/9, 1801.4. The Walpurgisnachtstraum, 
a continuation of the Xenia, was produced in its first form 
June 4/5, 1797.° By December 20, this increased to double 
its size.° There is no reason to suppose that additions were 
not made from time to time as occasion for satires arose. 
Additions were made at the very last moment. 

We must examine these works carefully for any satires 


on Friedrich Schlegel. No other contemporary works of 


Goethe give occasion to introduce literary satire. 


1 Ibid., p. 258. 

? JSBr., Bd. v1, p. 400. Schiller an Kérner, July 5, 1802. 
*Goethe’s Cours d'amour. G. Jahrb., Bd. v1, pp. 65 ff. 

4 MF., Bd. uy, p. 236. 5 Ibid., p. 259. 6 Tbid., p. 260. 
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Minor’s Faust is the latest scholarly attempt to interpret 
these satires. Baumgart’s Faust, als einheitliche Dichtung 
contains another attempt. Veit Valentin’s Goethes Faust- 
dichtung attacks the same problem, and Witkowski’s Wal- 
purgisnacht treats the scene as a whole in its formal aspects, 
but gives little attention to exegesis. Earlier commentators 
are in general superseded. 

Demonstration is generally out of the question when we 
seek distinct personalities under any of the allegorical masks 
of the Walpurgisnacht proper. The Kranich is Lavater, 
the Proktophantasmist, Nikolai, the Orthodoxe, Stolberg, the 
Idealist, Fichte or a Fichtean, the Autor, probably Wieland 
or Herder, and the Genius der Zeit Henning’s Journal of 
that name. But all attempts to find such personalities 
behind the Dudelsack, Irrlicht, Halbhexe, Windfahne, ete., 
must remain very uncertain. Goethe himself has said about 
them: “ Was darin von Piquen vorkommt, habe ich so von 
den besonderen Gegenstiinden abgelést und ins allgemeine 
gespielt, dass es zwar dem Leser nicht an Beziehungen 
fehlen, aber niemand wissen wird, worauf es eigentlich 
gemeint ist.” We shall be lucky if we escape the Goethean 
condemnation of “ was unterzulegen”’ in our attempt “alles 
auszulegen.”’ 

In the Traum, however, which is a continuation of the 
Xenia, we must suspect distinct personalities under most of 
the allegorical masks. 

Did Friedrich Schlegel and the tendencies with which he 
was identified find a place on the Blocksberg? 

If Baumgart is correct, Goethe intended to characterize 
the evil principle in its entirety, and disposed his materials 
in three great groups: the first, Evil in its absolute opposi- 
tion to moral law ; the second, Evil in more specialized form 


1GGE., March 21, 1830 = BGG., Bd. vu, p. 276. 
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as the essence of corruption in society and State ; and third, 
Evil as falsity and perversity in art, science and literature. 
The great primal sources of corruption, Mammon, and Frau 
Baubo, gold and sex, the catholic misuse of absolution, and 
the protestant degeneration, fill the whole of Goethe’s poem 
up to the point where Faust and Mephisto step aside into 
the circle of campfires “in die kleine Welt.” In this little 
world Goethe describes a decadent society. Instead of going 
into details the poem strikes at the single root of the whole 
evil, the tendency to cling to the old. To give concrete 
expression to this principle certain typical individuals are 
made to utter their opinions, e. g., the General and the 
Minister who grumble at innovations, the Parvenu who 
wishes innovations to cease when he is at the top, the 
author, who, like Herder, stands fretfully aside and carps at 
the new classicism, or Wieland, who sees the golden age 
of German literature rise and decline with his own fame. 
This Beharren beim Alten is further symbolized by the Trédel- 
hexe who collects and preserves all old instruments of crime 
and corruption. But the chief instrumentality of destruction 
for the society is frivolous lustfulness symbolized in Lilith 
and her disciples, the young witch and the old witch, who 
pair off with Faust and Mephisto for the dance. 

The scene is broken up by the escape of a red mouse from 
the mouth of the young witch, by the vision of Gretchen’s 
Idol, and the sudden appearance of the rationalistic Prok- 
tophantasmist. 

Thus Baumgart, whose exegesis is certainly attractive in 
its exclusion of the frivolous and meaningless in these scenes. 
If we accept it as correct, there is no place for Friedrich 
Schlegel in this portion of the Walpurgisnacht. 

Witkowski and Valentin, though differing widely from 
Baumgart in other essential respects, both agree with him 
that contemporary satires are confined to the group of per- 
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sonages in the “little world.” The only possible reference 
to Schlegel, then, is the implied recognition of youthful 
energy and progress. This is too general, and applies 
better to Weimar classicism than to the rising romanticism. 

Minor disagrees with these three scholars and finds con- 
siderable contemporary satire in the Walpurgisnacht proper. 
The Halbhexen are symbolic of the half-natures, and half- 
talents, who seem to succeed by imitation, ete. If this is 
correct, then we are entitled to be more specific, for there is 
no better example of such half-talent in German literature in 
1800 than the author of the Lwecinde, with his jubilant con- 
fidence in his skill to produce elegiacs, iambics, trochaics, 
ete., on models of Goethe, August Wilhelm Schlegel, and the 
Spanish poets. 

Whatever scholars assume as the aesthetic function of the 
Traum, whether it is the third part of a three-fold symbolic 
representation of evil in its entirety (Baumgart) or a dilet- 
tanti theater for the amusement of Faust and the extinction 
of impressions made by the Jdol of Gretchen (Valentin), or an 
Intermezzo before the final ascent of the Brocken (Witkowski) 
or a part without organic connection introduced without suffi- 
cient aesthetic justification (Minor), all agree that we have 
here contemporary satire. Here we must seek for expres- 
sions in regard to the romanticists and their doctrinaire 
leader Friedrich Schlegel. But first let it be said that the 
paralipomena to this part, as well as to the whole scene, are 
so clearly not applicable to our problem that they need no 
consideration. 

First of all, according to Baumgart, the stanza,— 


‘* Fliegenschnauz und Miickennas 
Mit ihren Anverwandten, 
Frosch im Laub und Grill’ im Gras, 
Das sind die Musikanten.’’ 


is “eine wahrhaft késtliche Symbolik” for the whole assembly 
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on the German Parnassus, which Goethe and Schiller had 
called into being with their lyre. This must thus include 
the romanticists.’ 

In the fivefold group which now passes by we have 
representatives of creation and criticism. Baumgart applies 
this group directly to the romanticists and refers particularly 
to unpleasant relations between Goethe and Tieck, which 
were due wholly to the Schlegels’ efforts to elevate Tieck 
above Goethe. He refers to Schlegel’s critical castigation 
of Goethe in the reviews of the Horen and Musenalmanache, 
and declares that the feelings so aroused determined Goethe 
to remember Friedrich upon the Blocksberg. This is readily 
conceivable in 1797, yet a more kindly feeling supervened 
before 1800. This was again followed by bitterness before 
1802. The Lwueinde, however, was perversity enough in 
itself to deserve a diabolic translation to the Brocken, even 
without the persistence of earlier vexations. 


‘*Seht, da kommt der Dudelsack ! 
Es ist die Seifenblase. 
Hort den Schneckeschnickeschnack 
Durch seine stumpfe Nase.’’ 


This represents the emptiness of romantic criticism with 
its vast pretensions. Romantic poetry, made in accordance 
with Schlegel’s recipe, is described in the stanza,— 

Geist der sich bildet. 
Spinnenfuss und Krétenbauch 
Und Fliigelchen dem Wichtchen ! 


Zwar ein Tierchen giebt est nicht, 
Doch giebt es ein Gedichtchen. 


Baumgart’s language, almost identical with that of Schiller’s 
characterization of the Zucinde shows that he must have had 
Schlegel distinctly in mind, though he does not say so.? 


1 BF., Bd. 1, p. 372. 
2 Ibid., p. 376. Ct. GSBr., July 19, 1799. 
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The stanza,— 
Piirchen, 


‘** Kleiner Schritt und hoher Sprung 
Durch Honigthau und Diifte ; 
Zwar du trippelst mir genung 
Doch geht’s nicht in die Liifte’’ 


signifies “die in Siissigkeit schwelgende Inhaltslosigkeit, die 
schwungvoll sich gebiirdende Unkraft der verschwommenen 
Lyrik” in the Schlegel-Tieck Musenalmanach of 1802. 
When we consider that the next following attacks are upon 
the older representatives of rationalism, the conclusions of 
Baumgart have much in their favor. We know that Goethe 
stood between the two extremes of romanticism and rational- 
ism, and condemned both as esthetically perverse. 

Minor is very reserved. The Dudelsack represents the 
half-talents, the Geist der sich bildet, inorganic poems in 
general, the Pédrchen, possibly the brothers Stolberg. But 
these guesses make Goethe’s satires more pointless and less 
individual than is usual with the poet elsewhere in the Inter- 
mezzo and in the Xenia, to which these stanzas properly 
belong. 

The next group for consideration is that of the Nordischer 
Kiinstler, who is preparing for the Italian journey. The 
Purist is a representative of that class who branded the 
classicism of Weimar as “ liiderliche Licenz,” who could not 
see “die ed'e Wahrheit keuscher Natur” in Goethe’s Roman 
Elegies. Toe dressed and powdered matron and the stark- 
naked young witch are symbols of the two extremes, 
“anstindig thuende Priiderie” and “freche Schamlosig- 
keit,” between which Goethe’s poetry stands as a golden 
mean.’ 

Minor agrees in general with Baumgart in respect to the 
meaning of the Purist, but sees reference to a definite literary 


1 Ibid., pp. 378 f. 
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phenomenon in the nude young witch. “Man kann bei ihr 
an die Zucinde von Friedrich Schlegel denken, wenn man 
einen spitern Zusatz annehmen will.” ! 

The whole orchestra is brought to confusion by the witch’s 
appearance. Shall we see here the confusion brought into 
the whole romantic circle by the Lucinde, a fact in full 
accord with Minor’s assumption, and at the same time con- 
firmatory of Baumgart’s identification of the choir with the 
romantic school? Or shall we see in it the general licen- 
tiousness of the romantic school, which left such blots on the 
Iweinde and the first version of Tieck’s Sternbald, etc., a 
fact likewise confirmatory of Baumgart’s view ? 

After the Aujflklérer have received due attention, a new 
chorus enters : 

‘¢Da kommt ja wohl ein neues Chor, 
Ich hére ferne Trommeln. 


Nur ungestért ! Es sind im Rohr 
Die unisonen Dommeln.”’ 


It seems more in accord with Goethe’s own views, and 
with the almost immediate appearance of a chorus of typical 
philosophers, to find here, with Minor, “das einténige 
Schulgeziink der Philosophen” rather than droning “ Frém- 
melei” in poetry. Goethe looked upon the disagreements 
within the single group of transcendental idealists at Jena 
as a lamentable defect. If Minor is right, then we must 
have here a reflection of the philosophic colloquia with 
Niethammer and Friedrich Schlegel. 

When the philosophers do appear, we find among them 
the Idealist, who has to confess that, if the scenes on the 
Blocksberg are the product of his own ego, he surely must be 
insane. Fichte is the best representative of this type, but 
since these are types and not individuals, we may justly 


} MF., Bd. 01, pp. 268 f. 
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make this stanza include Friedrich Schlegel, who, in spite of 
vague beginnings of realism, was in all essentials a Fichtean, 
especially at the time this scene was written. 

On the whole, Friedrich seems to have been richly remem- 
bered on the Blocksberg, as richly as in the Xenia, though 
in less transparent guise, because of Goethe’s more symbolic 
manner of writing. 


D. INFLUENCES UPON GOETHE. 


We have not interpreted our problem to include an 
examination of Goethe’s writings from 1802 to his death, 
for the purpose of finding materials traceable to the teach- 
ings of Friedrich Schlegel anterior to his departure for 
Paris. 

Goethe’s later approaches to romanticism in the second 
part of Faust are already guaranteed in Schiller’s Naive wnd 
Sentimentalische Dichtung and his private correspondence 
with Goethe upon Faust. Any further influence is due to 
the creative work of the school rather than the critical. 
Friedrich Schlegel’s influence upon Goethe during his later 
life would doubtless be found to be a vanishing quantity. 

But if we confine our inquiry to the period preceding 
1802, any contribution of Schlegel to Goethe must be sought 
in one or more of three fields,—helpful knowledge, fruitful 
esthetic theory, or models for imitation. 

In the first field we know that Friedrich was of service. 
Goethe consulted him in regard to the name for Paleophron 
und Neoterpe, in regard to Greek trimeters and choric meas- 
ures while working on the Helena, and in regard to Margites. 
Other instances are doubtless unrecorded. Schlegel’s historic 
works, like the Griechen und Romer, were contributions to 
Goethe’s knowledge of the subjects treated. More doubtful 
are his contributions to Goethe’s understanding of idealistic 
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philosophy. But contributions of this sort have very little 
value, and may be passed by with mere mention. 

When we consider Schlegel’s career as a theorist, we may 
divide it into three periods ;—a first eclectic period influenced 
by current esthetic views of all schools, but growing more 
decisively dependent upon Schiller’s teachings and coming 
more and more fully under the spell of Goethe’s classic 
manner, its close being marked by independent study of the 
Greeks ; a second period, the earliest romantic period, com- 
pletely dominated by Goethe’s poetry, especially Wilhelm 
Meister and by Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre; a third period, 
when the romantic literatures of France, Italy, and Spain 
have begun to modify and complete his aesthetic doctrines. 

Any real influence upon Goethe must of course come from 
the independent studies of the Greeks in the first period, or 
from his wider studies of the third. Otherwise we should 
have merely a reaction of Goethe upon Goethe. 

Minor holds that Goethe obtained his doctrine of the epic 
from Friedrich Schlegel through August Wilhelm, but we 
have seen that Goethe never really accepted the Schlegel 
view. We have seen also that the Schlegels were led to 
formulate their doctrine of the epic more from an elabora- 
tion of Goethe’s doctrine of the Roman found in Wilhelm 
Meister and his Schiller correspondence (which Kérner un- 
doubtedly brought to the eyes of Friedrich) than from 
independent studies of Homer. When Goethe says that he 
shall excuse the lack of unity in Faust upon the principle of 
the epic promulgated by the new school, it is so manifestly 
in jest, that it is incomprehensible that any scholar should 
consider it an earnest adoption of Schlegel’s doctrine. Goethe 
sought to bring unity into his Faust, such unity as Homer’s 
Iliad would have possessed, had its “ gewaltige Tendenz zur 
Einheit” attained its goal. But the Gothic and the Greek 
elements refused to blend. Goethe, therefore, called the 
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whole a monstrous birth, and could scarcely bring himself to 
undertake a further development of it. Schiller’s urgency 
and encouragement overcame this reluctance and Goethe 
proceeded. And then it was that Goethe jestingly remarked 
that he would have to avail himself of the new epic theory 
of the harmony of the parts and partial disharmony of the 
whole. But he never ceased trying to reduce the dis- 
jointedness. 

Schlegel’s doctrine of the Roman in the Gesprach, Ath., 
mr, seems to have had no influence upon Goethe’s practice. 
Indeed, it could not. Nor had the Jdeen any appreciable 
effect upon Goethe’s moral and religious conceptions as they 
are laid before us by Harnack.' 

Goethe’s use of trochaics in the Walpurgisnacht is referred 
in general to Friedrich Schlegel’s experiments in that 
measure.” But there is a long road to traverse from a mere 
post hoc to a propter hoc. Goethe became interested in the 
Spanish literature through August Wilhelm Schlegel, and 
especially through Tieck. He read the Spanish poets at 
first hand. It seems almost incredible that the Machwerke 
of an unpoetic and purely formal imitator could have had 
any influence upon Goethe’s metrical practice, not to mention 
a greater influence than the originals. August Wilhelm’s 
practice had influence, for he had remarkable formal skill in 
the sonnet, in terza rima, ottava rima, and iambic penta- 
meter, but Friedrich had no real skill as a versifier. 

On the whole, almost any other member of the romantic 
circle could establish greater claims to influence upon Goethe 
than Friedrich Schlegel himself. , 


1 HG., Zweiter Abschnitt, pp. 17 ff. 
3 MF., Bd. u, p. 239. 
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SUMMARY. 


To sum up very briefly, Friedrich Schlegel was over- 
whelmingly dependent upon Goethe for the subject matter of 
literary work, materials for «esthetic and moral theory, and 
for models of imitation, while his own influence upon Goethe 
is exceedingly slight. 

Schlegel passes through an esthetic revolution comprising 
roughly the following stages: (1) Storm and Stress German- 
ism with Goethe as its idol; (2) theoretic Hellenism in 
support of Goethe’s classicism ; (3) romanticism based upon 
Wilhelm Meister, accompanied by a reduction of Greek models 
from their formerly accepted canonicity for German art ; (4) 
romanticism based upon romance writers of early modern 
times, especially Cervantes. 

All changes but the last were brought about by new 
insight into Goethe’s art. Even the last may have been 
induced by a discovery of the essential sanity and unity of 
Goethe’s works, and the latter’s failure to respond to the 
dictatorial leadership of Friedrich. 

Schlegel’s personal relations with Goethe were never 
intimate. Goethe was patronizing and tolerant, and did 
not throw him over to please Schiller, but he never shared 
Goethe’s personal or literary confidences. Goethe found it 
prudent to support the brothers against Nikolai, e¢ al., in 
journalism, and against Kotzebue and Co. in the theater, 
but he never approved their extreme romantic views and 
practices. 


In conclusion, I wish to acknowledge that the foregoing 
essay owes its inception and much of what value it may 
possess to the suggestion and constant interest of Professor 
Max Winkler of the University of Michigan. 


JOHN WILLIAM ScHOLL. 
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Ill.—NASH AND THE EARLIER HAMLET. 


The sceptical reconsideration of accepted theories is often 
of advantage in revealing weak points and establishing 
strong ones; Professor Jack’s paper on Thomas Kyd. and 
the Ur-Hamlet in the last issue of the Publications will no 
doubt be of service in both these ways; but it does not seem 
likely that his interpretation of the well known passage 
from Nash’s prefatory epistle to Greene’s Menaphon will 
displace that “all but universally accepted by scholars.” It 
is, however, ingenious enough to merit careful examination 
from the conservative point of view. On the broader issue 
Mr. Jack has raised, it is to be remembered, in the first 
place, that this passage is by no means the only evidence 
of an earlier Hamlet, The entry in Henslowe’s Diary under 
date June 9, 1594, and the reference in Lodge’s Wit’s 
Miserie (1596) to “the ghost, which cried so miserally at 
the theator, like an oisterwife, Hamlet revenge’? prove con- 
clusively the existence of a play on the subject of Hamlet at 
a date when Shakspere’s tragedy was unknown, if we are to 
be guided by its omission from the Meres list and the 
unanimous opinion of Shaksperean critics. The gereral 
resemblance of the earlier Hamlet, so far as it can be 
divined, to the type of revenge-play of which The Spanish 
Tragedy is the most conspicuous example, must also be 
borne in mind;' but these are considerations familiar to 
students of the Elizabethan drama, and need not be urged 
here. Let us turn to the new interpretation of Nash’s 


2 On this point Professor Thorndike’s contribution to the Publications of 
1902 is of capital importance ; there are some additional details in Otto 
Michael’s Der Stil in Thomas Kyds Originaldramen (Berlin Doctoral 
Thesis, 1905). 
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reference to contemporary literature, and see how far it is 
borne out by the text. To begin with, I confess I attach 
little importance to what Mr. Jack calls the “unifying 
theme” of Nash’s prefatory epistle ; that “biting satirist” 
was wont to follow the vagrant fancies of a facile pen, and 
cannot be tied down to any rules of rhetoric. I am willing, 
however, to accept Mr. Jack’s view of the purpose of the 
opening paragraphs, at the end of which the passage in 
question occurs. “A plea for the kindly reception of the 
Menaphon on the part of the students at the Universities. 
A plea is necessary because its simple style and originality 
will not at once be attractive to those whose habits and 
tastes have recently been spoiled by the ‘ vain glorious trage- 
dians.’” Let us examine the matter, however, a little more 
closely, and allow Nash to speak for himself. Explaining, 
in his first paragraph, why he appeals “to the Gentlemen 
Students of both Universities,” he writes :— 


I am not ignorant how eloquent our gowned age is growen of late ; so 
that everie meechanicall mate abhorres the english he was borne too, and 
plucks with a solemne periphrasis, his ut vales from the inkhorne ; which 
I impute not so much to the perfection of arts, as to the servile imitation 
of vainglorious tragcedians, who contend not so seriouslie to excell in action, 
as to embowell the cloudes in a speach of comparison ; thinking themselves 
more than initiated in poets immortalitie, if they but once get Boreas by 
the beard, and the heavenlie bull by the deaw-lap. But herein I cannot 
so fully bequeath them to follie, as their idiote art-masters, that intrude 
themselves to our eares as the alcumists of eloquence ; who (mounted on 
the stage of arrogance) think to outbrave better pens with the swelling 
bumbast ofa bragging blanke verse. Indeed it may be the ingrafted over- 
flow of some kilcow conceipt, that overcloieth their imagination with a 
more than drunken resolution, beeing not extemporall in the invention of 
anie other meanes to vent their manhood, commits the digestion of their 
cholerick incumbrances, to the spacious volubilitie of a drumming decasil- 
labon. Mongst this kinde of men that repose eternity in the mouth of a 
player, I can but ingrosse some deepe read Grammarians, who having no 
more learning in their scull, than will serve to take up a commoditie ; nor 
arte in their brain, than was nourished in a serving mans idlenesse, will 
take upon them to be the ironicall censors of all, when God and Poetrie 
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doth know, they are the simplest of all. To leave these to the mercie 
of their mother tongue, that feed on nought but the crummes that fal 
from the translators trencher, I come (sweet friend) to thy Arcadian 
Menaphon.... 


Now obviously we have here a direct reference to the 
stage—first, to the actors, who are corrupting popular taste 
by mouthing bombastic speeches, full of classical allusions ; 
next, to the writers of these bombastic tragedies in blank 
verse, who, without skill or learning, “feed on nought but 
the crummes that fal from the translators trencher.”' Nash 
goes then to his immediate purpose, the extolling of the 
“extemporall vaine” of his friend Greene ; and in the next 
paragraph (I use Grosart’s edition of Greene in the Huth 
Library), returns to his attack upon the “ undescerning 
judgement” of the age :— 


Oft have I observed what I now set downe ; a secular wit that hath lived 
all daies of his life by what doo you lacke, to bee more judiciall in matters 
of conceit, than our quadrant crepundios, that spit ergo in the mouth of 
everie one they meete: yet those & these are so affectionate to dogged 
detracting, as the most poysonous Pasquil, anie durtie mouthed Martin, 
or Momus ever composed, is gathered up with greedinesse before it fall to 
the ground, and bought at the deerest, though they smell of the friplers 
lavander halfe a yeere after: for I know not how the minde of the meanest 
is fedde with this follie, that they impute singularitie to him that slanders 





1 Professor Churton Collins in his new edition of Greene, which came into 
my hands after the above was in type, says in his General Introduction (p. 
41), in a discussion of Nash’s Epistle from an altogether different point of 
view, viz., its bearing on the chronology of Greene’s plays: ‘‘ The plain 
object of the whole discourse is to pour contempt on Marlowe, and the 
Tamburlaine circle, and to contrast them to their disadvantage with the 
illustrious scholars associated with Saint John’s College, Cambridge, and with 
such translators and poets as Gascoigne, Turberville, Golding, Phaer, Wat- 
son, Spenser, Atchelow, Peele, and Warner. It is an attempt to rally what 
may be called an Academic party against Marlowe and his partisans, who 
were now on the flood-tide of the popular success of Tamburlaine, and to 
exalt Greene’s novels with their scholarly elaboration and their temperatum 
dicendi genus over ‘kill-cow conceits and the spacious volubilities of a drum- 
ming decasyllabon.’ ’’ 
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privelie, and count it a great peece of arte in an inkhorne man, in anie 
tapsterlie tearmes whatsoever, to oppose his superiours to envie. I will not 
denie but in scholler-like matters of controversie, a quicker stile may passe 
as commendable ; and that a quippe to an asse is as good as a goad to an 
oxe: but when an irregular idiot, that was up to the eares in divinitie, 
before ever he met with prodabile in the Universitie, shall leave pro & contra 
before he can scarcely pronounce it, and come to correct Common weales, 
that never heard of the name of Magistrate before he came to Cambridge, 
it is no mervaile if every alehouse vaunt the table of the world turned 
upside down; since the childe beats his father, & the asse whippes his 
master. But least I might seem with these night crowes, Nimis curiosus in 
aliena republica, I’ le turne backe to my first text, of studies of delight ; and 
talke a little in friendship with a few of our triviall translators. 


Now at this point, at the very threshold of the crucial 
passage, Mr. Jack, as it seems to me, goes astray. After 
quoting the last sentence, he writes :— 


In the 3rd paragraph of the Epistle, Nash has said that these ‘ vain 
glorious tragedians’’ feed on ‘‘ nought but the crummes that fall from the 
translators trenchers.’’ Surely the natural interpretation here will identify 
the ‘‘translators’’ of the 3rd paragraph and the “‘ trivial translators’’ of 
the 8th, as Nash distinctly says he will ‘‘turn back” to them. 


No, Nash does not say he will turn back to the translators. 
What he says is, “Ile turne backe to my first text, of 
studies of delight ;” and his reference immediately before, 
as quoted above, to the Marprelate controversy, makes it 
clear that he is contrasting these theological subjects—an 
alien realm into which he professes his unwillingness to 
enter—with the lighter literature, aiming at pleasure rather 
than profit, with which he began his Epistle. His earlier 
theme was the work of those ignorant dramatists who “ feed 
on nought but the crummes that fal from the translators 
trencher:”’ to them he will now return, and he will also 
“talke a little in friendship with a few of our triviall 
translators.” That, at least, is my view of Nash’s meaning 
in the sentence quoted ; and there is nothing to show that 
these “ triviall translators” are the same as the translators 
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from whom, in his opening paragraph, he accuses the drama- 
tists of borrowing. These latter translators, as Mr. Jack 
says, “must have been translators of the ancient classics, 
most likely translators of Seneca:” the fundamental error 
of his position is that he assumes these translators to be the 
same as those Nash goes on to attack. If we examine the 
passage we shall see that the “ triviall translators” are the 
very dramatists and plagiaries whom Nash has already 
scourged, and that to identify them with the classical trans- 
lators of the earlier passage would be to make Nash accuse 
them of borrowing from themselves. The quotation, broken 
off at the words “ triviall translators,” runs on as follows :— 


It is a common practise now a daies amongst a sort of shifting com- 
panions, that runne through every arte and thrive by none, to leave the 
trade of Noverint whereto they were borne, and busie themselves with the 
indevors of Art, that could scarcelie latinize their necke-verse if they should 
have neede; yet English Seneca read by candle light yeeldes manie good 
sentences, as Bloud is a begger, and so foorth: and if you intreate him faire 
in a frostie morning, he will affoord you whole Hamlets, I should say hand- 
fulls of tragical speaches. But 6 griefe! tempus edax rerum, what’s that 
will last alwaies? The sea exhaled by droppes will in continuance be drie, 
and Seneca let bloud line by line and page by page, at length must needes 
die to our stage: which makes his famisht followers to imitate the Kidde 
in sop, who enamored with the Foxes newfangles, forsooke all hopes of 
life to leape into a new occupation ; and these men renowncing all possi- 
bilities of credit or estimation, to intermeddle with Italian translations : 
wherein how poorelie they have plodded, (as those that are neither proven- 
zall men, nor are able to distinguish of Articles, ) let all indifferent gentlemen 
that have travailed in that tongue, discerne by their twopenie pamphlets : 
& no mervaile though their homeborn mediocritie be such in this matter ; 
for what can be hoped of those, that thrust Elisium into hell, and have not 
learned so long as they have lived in the spheares, the just measure of the 
Horizon without an hexameter. Sufficeth them to bodge up a blanke verse 
with ifs and ands, & other while for recreation after their candle stuffe, 
having starched their beardes most curiouslie, to make a peripatetical! path 
into the inner parts of the Citie, & spend two or three howers in turning 
over French Doudie, where they attract more infection in one minute, than 
they can do eloquence all dayes of their life, by conversing with anie 
Authors of like argument. 
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Mr. Jack’s interpretation of this passage will be found in 
full on pp. 746-7. He takes Nash’s attack as directed 
against the translators of Seneca. ‘“ Even these hack trans- 
lators themselves feel their work to be so poor that they see 
Seneca will soon lose his vogue on the English stage. In 
anticipation of this they (hack writers) are turning from the 
translation of Latin to the translation of Italian.” 

A glance at the classical scholarship of the translators of 
Seneca will show how improbable this interpretation is to 
begin with. Studley was educated at Westminster School 
and afterwards a scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Nuce was a fellow of Pembroke. Nevyle took his M. A. at 
Cambridge, wrote works in Latin, and is thus described by 
Warton: “He was one of the learned men whom Arch- 
bishop Parker retained in his family, and at the time of the 
archbishop’s death, in 1575, was his secretary.” Heywood 
was a fellow of All Souls and Professor of Theology at 
Dilling, in Switzerland. Newton was educated at Oxford 
and Cambridge, and “quickly became famous for the pure 
elegance of his Latin poetry,” for which indeed he is 
commended by Nash in this very Epistle (p. 22). “The 
laudable authors of Seneca in English,” as Webbe calls 
them, were held in very high esteem, and their classical 
attainments were such as to make it positively absurd for 
Nash to revile them as “a sort of shifting companions... . 
that could scarcelie latinize their necke verse if they should 


’ have neede.” As a matter of fact, he did nothing of the 


kind. All that he says of them is that they were stolen 
from by ignorant dramatists. Nash’s first reference to 
“studies of delight” was to the drama; the drama is still 
his theme. “Seneca let bloud line by line and page by 
page, at length must needes die to our stage.” In what 
reasonable sense would Seneca be “let bloud line by line 
and page by page,” if the meaning is merely, as Mr. Jack 
suggests, that the translation has been so badly done that 
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Seneca will lose his vogue on the English stage? Obviously 
the accusation made against the dramatists is that they have 
borrowed lines and even pages from the translation of 
Seneca—“ whole Hamlets, I should say handfulls of tragical 
speaches.” But as this process of plundering Seneca cannot 
go on for ever, his “famisht followers” (the writers of 
bombastic tragedies) are driven into a new occupation—that 
of translating from the Italian, wherein from their ignor- 
ance they renounce all possibility of gaining credit or 
estimation. 

I think I have gone far enough in the elaboration of the 
obvious. I shall, therefore, not attempt to controvert Mr. 
Jack’s assumption that if Kyd is referred to in paragraph 8, 
Nash must again be speaking of him in paragraphs 11 and 
12. Any one with half an hour to spare and the text at 
hand may decide this issue for himself. Nor shall I discuss 
the suggestions that “thrust Elisium into hell” may be 
paraphrased “transformed good Latin into wretched Eng- 
lish,” and that “whole Hamlets .... of tragical speaches ” 
does not necessarily refer to a tragedy. It may be admitted 
that some of the explanations Mr. Jack challenges are not 
as satisfactory as could be wished: but they are more proba- 
ble than his substitutes for them. I should be inclined on 
the evidence of the passage Mr. Jack quotes to arrive at a 
twofold conclusion exactly opposite to his:—(1) Nash had 
a dramatist or dramatists in mind in this paragraph ; (2) it 
is perfectly clear that Nash knew of a Hamlet drama, and 
this paragraph does throw some light upon its authorship.” 
Professor McCallum, who devoted some time to a sceptical 
review of the evidence a few years ago, concluded: “The 
obvious and natural explanation of the passage is that 
the author of Hamlet tried his hand at the. translation of 
Italian tracts ;” and this conclusion remains unshaken. 


JOHN W. CUNLIFFE. 
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IV.—THE ENGLISH FABLIAU. 


One feels inclined, like Bédier in Les Fabliauz, to apolo- 
gize, at the beginning of this discussion, for dealing heavily 
with a light subject. Andrew Lang, to be sure, has spun 
the fabric of primitive imagination out of story threads from 
our simplest fairy tales. But there are no remnants of 
primitive thought to be discovered in the fabliaus, and few 
vestiges of ancient myth discernible in their narratives. 
One’s only justification for approaching these contes a rire 
with anything but laughter must be a desire to search into 
the qualities which make “lewed peple loven tales olde,”’ 
and especially the nature of the humor which preserves those 
called fabliauz from age to age. But a brief consideration 
of the nature and origin of the fabliau must precede an 
attempt to discover the characteristic quality of the English 
contribution to this literary form. 

If one divests a fabliau of its minor qualities, sueh as 
verse, local color, and the depiction of character, there 
remains simply a humorous story. In the majority of 
fabliaux, and in all the best ones, this is not merely a jest, 
a quip, or a play upon words. It is usually a plot, simple, 
and often trivial enough, but depending for success, in part 
upon the true relation between its action and some quality 
of human nature, in part upon the originality and the 
excellence of that action. The deceit of wives, the gulli- 
bility of husbands, the greed of all mankind, vanity which 
blinds the best of us—such is the groundwork of its plots, 
and its episodes are humorous, not as a pun is humorous, 
but because they spring from and illustrate true qualities and 
true tendencies in universal human nature. 

For example, the famous story of La housse partie tells 
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of the grandson who kept for the old age of his father one- 
half of the sack which that ingrate had ordered bestowed 
upon the poor and much-wronged grandfather. And The 
Reeve’s Tale of Chaucer relates how the proud miller was ‘. 
himself beguiled by the two clerks whom he had wronged. 
In the first of these stories the moral points itself, in the 
second it is notably lacking; in the one the plot is not easily 
to be forgotten, in the other it is of little value apart from ‘ 
its local color and the characters which move through it; yet ij 
both have this in common, that human nature as it is, betray- 3% 
ing itself in some characteristic fault, is the groundwork of 5 
each. This seems to be typical of nearly all the stories ‘7 
which we call fabliaux, as well as of many more which, for 
various reasons, cannot be distinguished by that title. And 
more than anything else it is this quality, perhaps, which 
makes these jesting narratives valuable and worthy of a 
literary treatment. For in them, as through colored glass, iq 
we see humanity in an aspect which more serious literature " 
cannot supply to us. 

With these humorous stories the fable and the apologue 
have at least this in common, that a reflection upon human 
nature lies behind their narratives. If so, since the power 
to observe and to generalize is not acquired in the earliest 
stages of primitive man, they are, presumably, less ancient 
than the folk tale; and, since a certain kind of insight is 
common to all three, they may be said to spring from much 
the same soil. The fable and the apologue, to be sure, point 
a moral, while the writer of real fabliauz can seldom be 
accused of a serious aim, yet the difference is only in point 
of view. One has observed that again and again man comes 
to grief through his own greed. Shall he point the moral ? 
He may do so by a little fable of the Disciplina Clericalis in 
which the fox persuades the wolf to come down the well for 4 
the full moon cheese. Or shall he make fun of it and let ; 
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the moral take care of itself? A dozen suitable stories come 
to mind, but see how in the Middle English beast fabliau 
of The Vox and the Wolf this same little fable gets the bit in 
its teeth, runs away with the moral, and becomes a good 
story and brilliant satire upon contemporary society. 

Thus it might be said that from the same observation one 
man has made fun, another sermons. And since these plots 
may be shifted from apologue or fable to fabliaw or back, 
according to the purpose of the writer, the relationship 
among these three forms is even closer than this statement 
implies. It is not uninteresting to note that this has always 
been recognized by those who seek illustrative stories. There 
are few fable collections which do not contain some fabliau 
plots, and few medieval sermon books or exemplum collec- 
tions not enriched in the same manner. 

But although we agree that the fabliaw has sprung, like 
the fable, from an observation taken upon human nature we 
have not yet arrived at a definition which will be valuable 
in the consideration of a particular literature. For the 
study of a given literature the thousand little plots which 
make most of our fables and apologues, and are often the 
germ cells of the fabliaux, can scarcely be useful. Upon 
nothing has the race spirit and the Zeitgeist made less im- 
pression. Told over countries, preached in the churches, 
gleaned from manuscripts, carried over sea in ships, these 
little stories pass from tongue to tongue and under the eyes 
of many races. They are called anecdotes, good stories, 
fables, exempla, at will. Rolling stones, birds of passage 
which go from clime to clime and owe allegiance to no one 
of them, they often come from a region above and beyond 
any national peculiarity and localism, while, compared with 
theirs, the anonymity of the rest of medieval literature is 
almost personal. Their ranks are swelled by additions from 
the brains of each generation, but, unless some master writer 
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enshrines them in literature, the condition for the immor- 
tality of these newcomers is that they shall lose their traits 
of race and time. Formless, without setting and without 
character, such stories have no more reference for one land 
than for another, and no significance for the literature in 
which they appear. And yet the land of their birth or their 
adoption may become the scene of their action. They may 
be given a local habitation and a name, while men of the 
period, with all that distinguishes the abstract from the con- 
erete character, move through their story. Only when this 
happens do these tales become material for literary, rather 
than psychological, historical, or sociological, criticism. 

With the fable this seldom occurs, for the actors are 
animals and the point is the moral; yet we have had a 
La Fontaine. With the apologue it is less infrequent. But 
with the stories told mainly for the humor of the side lights 
which they threw upon old human nature this was a process 
easy and much to be desired. It happened to a notable 
extent in Italy, and the novella literature resulted. In 
France, where invention was quicker, it gave us at an earlier 
period the fine fabliaux from which we take a convenient 
name for the verse form. In England the stories which 
resulted were fewer but of a quality by no means inferior. 

In estimating them, and in attempting to discover what 
distinctive literary quality they possess, we shall readily 
eliminate all rolling stones whose moss of localism has not 
yet gathered. But the real fabliaux which remain we must 
value for something more than originality in plot, or be 
negligent of the just discussed nature of the form. For, 
since the fabliau is the offspring of the talk of the roads 
and of the inns, it is a doubtful business to praise plot alone, 
when it is probable that the best plots are ages old and have 
acquired their polish by long handling. Narrative skill in 
adaptation and expansion, good expression, good setting, all 
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should get their meed of praise. But must we not also heed 
an art which develops and makes more effective the reflec- 
tive nature of the fabliau, and adds this to the attraction 
which a good story well told must always possess? The 
French, for example, are witty, inventive enough in the 
matter of stories, good plot handlers, thoroughly conscious 
of the satiric power of the fabliau story, yet often the 
character study suggested by the plot they have used so well 
finds no adequate expression. One seldom suspects, with 
them, that the fabliau is an apologue with a different point 
of view. The lemon, it seems, is well squeezed, but not 
squeezed dry. 

The defects and merits of the English work can be made 
clear in a brief survey. 

If the Anglo-Saxons had a taste for the humorous, it was 
dormant, with other good pagan qualities, in the monkish 
writers. One scarcely expects to find a fabliaw in Old 
English. But not even a fable rewards careful searching. 
With a few borrowed narratives of a type called by the 
French contes dévots, the short story feebly begins its career, 
but there is no contribution to reflective narrative, much less 
to fabliau, by its literature. 

Middle English is as rich in reflective stories as Anglo- 
Saxon is poor. Yet the majority of them are fables, 
apologues, and fabliaw plots, which are not valuable for the 
attempt to discern the quality of the English fabliau, because 
they offer no grasping points. Their narrative is usually a 
direct translation. Their story has not been referred to 
English conditions, and they have taken no advantage of the 
reflective possibilities of their plots except to add sometimes 
a far-fetched moral. They are cosmopolitan, not racial, and 
they have little interest except to the student of comparative 
literature, and the indefatigable collector of the ubiquitous 
parallel. 
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The real English fabliaux are better than the contemporary 

narratives of the last group because their authors tell them 
either as their own stories or in their own way. No longer 
mere birds of passage, feathered alike in all climes, they have 
been caught and domesticated, or are natives to the soil itself. 
They fall into two strata, one in the 13th and early 14th 
centuries, the other in the late 14th. 

From the first stratum many must be lost. But it is 
represented in our literature by several excellent stories, 
which present, however, nothing that was not done as well, 
and usually at an earlier period, in France. Genuine 
fabliaux certainly, and certainly of this period, are Dame 
Siriz, The Pennyworth of Wit, and, in spite of its best actors, 
The Vox and the Wolf. To these may be added a few more 
from the homily collections and elsewhere by those more 
generous in their attribution of date or originality. 

Dame Siriz' was written probably in the Southwest and 
perhaps in the latter half of the 13th century. It is the old 
story of the woman beguiled by a procuress who puts pepper 
into the eyes of a dog to make it weep. The unknown 
source is probably a Latin evemplum rather than a French 
fabliau. But there is no doubt of the essential originality of 
the English version in everything except plot. The very 
spicy, colloquial dialogue is proof of this, and the homely 
realism of the details. The story, moreover, is localized in 
England by a reference to Botolfston. Yet there is no 
quality which might not be duplicated in the earlier work 
of the French jongleurs, and the poem, when compared with 
their best, is crude in rhythm and expression. 

A much more finished production is The Vox and the 
Wolf,? written in the dialect of Kent or Sussex, also in the 
latter half of the 13th century. It is the familiar tale of the 


1 Ed. Mitzner, Altenglische Sprachproben, 1, pp. 103 f. 
* Ed. Miitzner, Altenglische Sprachproben, 1, pp. 130 f. 
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well with buckets into which the guileful Reynard lures the 
trusting Isengrym. Nothing in all the branches of the great 
animal epos is more delightful than the shriving of Isengrym 
at the well head before he is permitted to enter into the 
paradise which Reynard says is below. This is in all the 
French versions, while the excellent little dialogue in the 
hen yard seems to be in the English alone. Come down and 
be bled, says Reynald to Chauntecleer. “For almes sake” 
I have “leten thine hennen blod;” and unless he does the 
same for him the cock may “sone axe after the prest.” Up 
to the scene at the well head the unique variant of Branch 
4, preserved in Ms. 3334 of the Biblioth@que de L’Arsénal, 
is the closest analogue, while the ordinary version, as pre- 
sented in Méon, t. 1, p. 240, is nearer the latter half of 
the poem. In short, the English author can be tied down 
to no existing French original, and adds an episode found in 
no one of them. If he could write, 


‘* Him were levere meten one hen 
Than half an oundred wimmen,”’ 


he could rearrange the narrative without assistance. So we 
grant him originality in plot handling, as well as the power 
to readapt French wit for English hearers, and to add spice 
of his own. Yet no one will claim that his poem is notice- 
ably better than the French versions. It certainly possesses 
no characteristic definitely English or definitely new. 

An old apologue idea is preserved in-the Southeast Mid- 
land poem A Pennyworth of Witte,‘ preserved in a manuscript 
of about 1330. It is the story of a husband who tested 
wife and leman and found the former true. Kélbing too 
readily asserts that this is a French fabliau Englished.? The 
only French version of the story which we possess is quite 


1 Ed. by E. Kélbing, Englische Studien, v1, pp. 111 f. 
*See Kélbing, op. cit. 
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different in detail, and the resemblances are those which oral 
tradition or memory would supply. In both English stories 
(for there is a later version) the localization in France is 
avoided, and the scene is moved so that the husband travels 
into France instead of away from it. Furthermore, the 
villain is much blacker, the heroine more noble than in 
Jehans D’Aubepierre’s De la bourse pleine de sens. But, as 
with The Vow and the Wolf, one can claim no distinguishing 
quality for the English fabliau. The writer reaches the 
level of the French, but he adds nothing which may be 
accredited to his race. 

A history of the English fabliauz would have to make 
more of these poems. Though it is true that models existed 
for them in the French, though the earliest is in a barbarous 
tongue, and the latest somewhat pedestrian, yet, if their 
average be that of the time, the French art of story telling 
had been well learned. And yet, at the best, here are only 
imitators, imitators who express the individuality of their 
race only by a somewhat unhappy trait ; for if they tell the 
tales as well, they allow some of the bubbling Gallic wit, 
the esprit gaulois, characteristic of the true fabliau, to escape 
in the reworking. The English have not yet put their 
imprint upon the fabliau. 

The step forward which English narrative took, in common 
with all English literature of the 14th century, is best 
exhibited perhaps in the religious literature. The flowering 
forth of the beautiful contes dévots from the mould of saints’ 
legend can there be seen in all its stages. But so little of 
the fabliau literature was written down and preserved unto 
our day that we cannot say, here it was developing, here 
retarded. We must deal with individual works and with 
individuals. To this period of literary advance belongs the 
second stratum of fabliauz. It contains a number of those 
story microcosms which we have agreed to neglect. Gower’s 
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work remains, in certain specimens to which the name fossil 
may be fitly applied, but all that is valuable for this inquiry 
is Chaucer’s. 

There are seven stories in the Canterbury Tales which 
may be fairly called fabliaux, and four others that belong in 
the same gallery. The praise of these stories fills a shelf of 
publications, but criticism is not lacking. They are unoriginal, 
write some French scholars; they are rambling, digressive, 
planless, cry the authors of manuals on short story writing. 
That they are unoriginal can be maintained only by a 
foreigner who employs convenient plot digests. Like all 
good story writers, Chaucer used the best available plot. 
His originality lies elsewhere, and it will be enough to show 
that he never spoiled the plots which were given to him. 
As for digressions, are there to be no more cakes and ale? 
Must we be held to the bare plot? May we have no 
humorous side issues, no apt “ensamples,” no foraging by 
the way? Because a child will have the story and nothing 
but the story does a man require of a novel nothing but the 
plot? No master of “ rethorike sweete,” I suppose, was 
ever so “unenlumyned” as to desire much amputation or 
extraction in any of these stories. Yet Chaucer, like Shake- 
speare, has been charged with bad technique. Since the 
object of technique in narrative is to secure that excellence 
of total effect which no one denies him, a defence is unneces- 
sary, but a closer inspection of the abused and delightful 
digressions which called forth the criticism will reveal an 
artistic purpose behind them, and help to define the distinc- 
tive characteristic of the English fabliau. 

Let us put The Merchant's Tale upon the operating table 
and dissect it in the German fashion. The poem consists 
of 1174 lines. The first twenty-two begin the story much 
in the manner of a French fabliaw: “Whilom ther was 
dwellynge in Lumbardye a worthy knyght that born was 
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of Pavye.” But with the twenty-third line, and before the 
plot has begun to unfold, the poet drifts off into a deliciously 
ironical praise of wiving, which lasts until the 148th line. 
And now we return to the hero, but the wordy battle which 
wages over his choice of a wife has nothing to do with the 
plot. It is, rather, ironical dialogue which illustrates the 
character of the old knight and the quality of his folly. 
Only with line 446 does the plot begin to move. Then, 
with the bit in his teeth, Chaucer rides merrily through the 
remaining 728 lines, pausing only for brief and characteristic 
appeals to Fortune, to Ovyde, and to Salomone. Thus the 
story proper is in 750 lines, while humor, wit, moralizing, 
and suggestion of character employ 424. 

Is this bad art? Consider first the story told in the 750 
lines. The young wife loves the squire of her old, blind 
husband. Their love affair is discovered when, in the midst, 
sight is granted to the husband. Boccacio in the ninth 
novella of the seventh day tells very much the same story. 
He. indulges in no introduction, and in no digressions,—in 
the absence of the latter resembling Chaucer more than at 
first appears, for, once started on the plot proper, the Eng- 
lish poet keeps at his muttons until the end. Two differences 
between the two stories remain: one lies in the introduction 
to the English narrative ; the other is this, that, throughout, 
Chaucer’s story is made real by every probable circumstance, 
and particularly by all the personality which dialogue can 
give to his characters, whereas, with Boccacio, the plot’s the 
thing, and it moves gracefully, but unreally, to its con- 
clusion. 

When one considers the nature of the fabliau, that it is 
based upon human nature and must deal with real humanity, 
this seems a very noteworthy difference. But a yet greater 
one lies in the substance of the remaining 445 lines of the 
story, Chaucer’s introduction, which has no counterpart in 
the Italian novella. 

14 
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Like all fabliauz, this famous little story of the pear tree 
is based upon the error of human nature, here just the uni- 
versal weakness of man, whose self-conceit blinds him to his 
own infirmities, and whose silly optimism makes him think 
that the images his sentimental fancy paints for him are true 
copies of bliss to come. It is this universal quality which 
makes the story something more than a rather spicy practical 
joke, and this, too, made it profitable for story mongers to 
bear the tale from race to race. Without it the narrative 
would have just the value which would appertain to The Ass 
in the Lion’s Skin if men ceased to clothe themselves in 
virtues not their own, or were no more unmasked when 
so doing. 

Now a consideration of the 445 introductory lines just 
mentioned shows that they are devoted to an exposition and 
illustration of just this human error which lies beneath the 
story, namely, of the folly of the man that believes all matri- 
mony to be “ parfit bliss,”’ and the folly of the old husband 
who cannot see that his age may be a disability in the eyes 
of his young wife. These twin follies are born in one mind, 
that of January, the hero of the piece, and most of the 
so-called digression consists of his own discourse on matti- 
mony, whereby Chaucer convicts him out of his own mouth. 
This comment upon the text,—for although Chaucer is not 
moralizing, so it may figuratively be called,—is what chiefly 
distinguishes his work upon this story from the Italian’s, 
and, to go further afield, sets apart his method from that of 
Italian story-tellers and French jongleurs. 

For it seems that Chaucer, with an instinct for spirit 
stronger than the feeling for form which keeps the Latin 
races to the story, has apprehended the true potential value 
of this plot. For him it is not just a good tale to be retold 
in the French style. Pondered more deeply, it is a treatise 
upon humanity; it is a specimen from which the living 
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creature may be reconstructed. And to reconstruct is his 
work, in which, for method, he chooses to bring back per- 
sonality through life and speech into the bare bones of the 
narrative. And not content with this, by parading the love- 
sodden January upon his stage, he makes so much the more 
vivid the succeeding action, and the keen reflection upon 
human nature which it implies. Something in unity of 
narrative impression suffers of course. His work lacks the 
perfect structure of the simple lais of Marie of France. 
But the comparison between his work and hers is the old 
one between Shakespeare and Racine, between Kipling and 
Maupassant. We will decide, forever, I suppose, according 
to the land we were born in, but in this case at least that 
Chaucer better appreciated the nature and the possibilities of 
the fabliau story seems to be susceptible of demonstration. 

If space permitted, this characteristic quality of Chaucer’s 
work might be illustrated by an analysis of all his fabliauc. 
But a brief review will be sufficient to indicate how thoroughly 
he realized the nature of his material and how different was 
his method from the less discerning art of his French rivals. 

For example, the Sumnor’s tale of the begging friar, 
when stripped of its character study, is a mere anecdote. 
Chaucer uses it to satirize the greed of friars, and to put in 
the pillory a hypocritical beggar. His method is to expand 
the begging speech of the friar until it becomes the principal 
part of the first 384 lines, By a careful realism he makes 
the “frere” a lively personation, and succeeds in describing 
him by his own tongue. An Italian or French jongleur 
would presumably have begun the story near the point where 
the friar ends his sermon. 

The Reeve’s Tale is a practical joke story of a type very 
common in the French fabliau. It could be told simply for 
the humor of the adventure of the “clerkes tweye.” So, 
indeed, does Jean de Boves tell it in De Gombert et des deua 
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clers, which Leclere praises as Chaucer’s original. But the 
Englishman, getting his plot there, no doubt, adds his 
famous description of the proud miller and his well born 
wife, to the effect that we shall see that it is pride which is 
getting a fall here, and yet recognize the characters as 
individuals and not types. 

To analyze all of these stories would be to savor of 
Chaucer’s favorite vice, for he too seldom is like Justinus 
of whom it is said, “for he wolde his longe tale abregge, 
He wolde noon auctoritee allege.” Yet while all are not 
equally susceptible of development for reflective purposes, 
from all may be drawn evidence to illustrate this point. 
Subtract, for example, from the 625 lines of The Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale that part which corresponds to the thirty-five 
lines of the fable of Marie of France, and consider the 
purpose and effect of Chaucer’s ‘padding. Or note The 
Manciple’s Tale, in which, since the characters of the fable 
were not attractive subjects for development, the poet has 
tried to make his story reflective by adding example and 
moralizing, failing this time, because he emphasizes woman’s 
weakness and not the point of the story. In no case, when 
some quality of human nature is to be illustrated by the 
story, does he depend, like Gower, upon plot alone. 

Nor, in this connection, must we omit to notice that digres- 
sion for the sake of character development is, in the shorter 
stories, typical only of the fabliauw, Sandras noted many 
years ago’ that Chaucer departed very little from his original 
in legends, and only to bring in classical allusions, or for 
the purpose of satire in his dais, while in his fabliaux he 
became a creator by his added details, by the eloquence of 
his personages, and by his truth to character. And since 
his method springs from the nature of his material, this is 
just what we should expect. 


1E. G. Sandras, Etude sur G. Chaucer considéré comme imitateur des trou- 
veres. 
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Thus to discover a really original characteristic in the 
English fabliaw it has been necessary to eliminate all merely 
cosmopolitan stories from the discussion, and afterwards to 
set aside the genuine fabliaux of the earlier English stratum. 
The sought-for quality seems to appear in Chaucer. In 
him, it was the art to discover and employ the reflective 
power of a fabliau story, but in praising his genius one must 
not forget that this desire to moralize, to seek spirit rather 
than form, is characteristic of the English mind. If it does 
not appear in other English fabliaux, where race spirit has 
not been allowed to mould the foreign material, it may be 
discovered elsewhere, even in this comparatively unoriginal 
period. Langland possessed it, and so did Robert Manning 
of Brunne. Its result in Chaucer is not typical of all Eng- 
lish fabliaux, but in him, at least, it is a typical English 
spirit working upon the fabliau form. 

This is illustrated, by converse, in the unoriginal work of 
Gower. It does not seem that Gower is inferior to Chaucer 
in the art of handling a plot. In arrangement of incident 
and in proportion he is certainly his equal, and sometimes 
his superior. He has little traffic with the pure fadliau, 
perhaps because of the nature of his poem, perhaps because, 
as I have tried to show, the fabliau seldom has a ponderable 
value unless it is a character sketch, and Gower sought the 
ponderable, and could not develop character. But in the 
Confessio Amantis he employs a number of apologues which 
give him just the opportunity that was Chaucer’s in, say, The 
Nun’s Priest’s Tale. Indeed, he retells the story of Phebus 
and Cornide, which was given to the Manciple among the 
Canterbury pilgrims. But in these narratives he takes no 
advantage of the reflective possibilities. And, co-ordinately, 
he makes no use of any art which might spring from the 
temperament of his own race, and indeed of no art whatso- 
ever except the art of simple tale-telling, which he must be 
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allowed to possess. And, consequently, his stories, like the 
fabliauz discussed in the earlier part of this paper, possess 
no more of the characteristic quality of the English fabiiau, 
than do the novels of Charles Brockden Brown of the char- 
acteristic quality of American fiction. He is at best a teller 
of correctly told stories, and to Chaucer we must return for 
proof of originality in the fabliau. 

After the 14th century English literature lost, for a 
while, any original impulses that it may have possessed. 
But the English fabliau, as a literary form, had already been 
established and been given an individual and characteristic 
form. Chaucer was like a scientist who applies for great 
results a law whose implications had been only imperfectly 
realized by its framers. He borrowed a form from his 
French masters and infused it with a new, a proper, and 
what seems to be a more profitable spirit. Not forgetting to 
allow for the power of genius, which knows no race, perhaps 
we may recognize in the result the impress of the English 


mind upon the fabliau, and the contribution of the race to 
that literary form. 


Henry SEIDEL CANBY. 
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V.—MONTAIGNE: THE AVERAGE MAN. 


We are accustomed to associate with the names of the 
great men of all times and in all lines of activity, certain 
dominant characteristics and traits of personality, which, 
though usually merely coincident and contributing factors, 
serve none the less as the tangible facts whereby the mind is 
enabled to grasp and gauge their power. It is a criterion 
whose insufficiency becomes evident only in the isolated 
instances wherein such natural indices of character are made 
conspicuous chiefly by their absence. There are characters 
in history upon which the test of time has set its seal of 
greatness, but which, considered abstractly and apart from 
their achievements, seem merely negative and colorless. 
Their work remains as the tangible evidence of their genius, 
yet any effort to establish the relation of cause and effect 
between that work and the intrinsic personality of its author 
is uniformly unsatisfactory in its results. 

The Essays of Montaigne present the somewhat unique 
spectacle of an author who has undertaken the task of lay- 
ing before his readers the dissection of himself; who, with 
the high standard of literal and intelligent accuracy ever 
before him, has set himself to discover, with impartial hand 
and unsparing judgment, the entirety of his personality, to 
its smallest detail, and from as many different viewpoints 
as a life of considerable variety enabled him to assume. 

And yet, with the study of this labored self-analysis, 
inevitably comes the disquieting if unacknowledged thought 
that the intrinsic worth of its subject does not warrant such 
elaboration. Assembling and regarding, as a whole, the 
different phases of the personality which is laid before us in 
such faithful detail, we cannot but be struck by its icono- 
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clastic mediocrity ; should one endeavor to sum up that 
abstract personality in a single terse adjective, he would 
perforce term it merely “ordinary.” 

Montaigne lived in a time of political and religious 
upheaval, whose turbulence and tumult was inevitably 
reflected in the moral degeneracy and vicious licentiousness 
of its society; aside, however, from a certain degree of 
moderation and self-restraint, and at least a realizing sense 
of the depravity of the social state, he does not seem to 
have noticeably differentiated himself from the spirit of his 
age. His private life presents nothing more than the 
extreme of the commonplace ;—evidently the life of a 
hundred others of his own rank and time. His virtues were 
the virtues of a gentleman ; his vices at least no worse than 
the ordinary ; of distinctive individuality and positive force 
of character the available evidence indicates no more than 
the average amount. Moreover, the verdict to which we are 
thus apparently forced, he has anticipated by himself affirm- 
ing its truth :— 


‘*For my part,’’ he says, ‘‘I am but a man of the common sort... . 
I propose a life ordinary and without lustre: ’tis all one; all moral phil- 
osophy can as well be applied to a common life as to one of richer compo- 
sition.”’ ! 


Naturally, however, this arbitrary classification of the 
author does not coincide with the facts which even the most 
casual reader of the Essays must feel to exist. We must 
insist that, if his character, per se, identifies him with the 
common rank of men, it becomes necessary to seek elsewhere 
the elements which differentiate him from them. For the 
solution of the problem one turns naturally to the Essays— 
at once the most celebrated and permanent of Montaigne’s 
literary productions, and, of course, the immediate source of 


1 Essays, 11, 2. 
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his fame. Yet when one reads and analyses these Essays 
with the purpose of discovering therein something higher 
and worthier than their author expressed in his daily life— 
something whose loftiness shall redeem his personal insuffi- 
ciency—one is speedily undeceived, and obliged to admit 
the force of that which the essayist everywhere insists upon 
and reiterates with monotonous persistence: that his book 
and himself are one and identical, that his central idea and 
dominant aim is to portray himself, fully and accurately, 
without adornment and without artifice. In his very preface 
he warns us that, should we seek to glorify him, we must 
seek justification elsewhere than in his book. So far from 
pluming himself upon his literary achievements, he mocks 
the efforts of his amiable critics to reduce to tangible expres- 
sion the secret of his charm, by himself elucidating, empha- 
sizing, dragging to the light his own defects and those of his 
work. If we seek an ulterior motive for the Essays, we are 
told that Montaigne wrote them to “shame the chimeras 
and fantastic monsters of his mind ;” if we impute to him 
logical and connected purpose, he calls them a “rhapsody,” 
a “hodge-podge, wild and extravagant in design ;” if we 
would admire the forceful beauty of his style, and the deli- 
cate coquetries of his pen, he gives us the lie with the naive 
remark :—“ All I write is rude; polish and beauty are 
wanting ....my language has nothing in it that is facile 
and polished ; ’tis rough, free, and irregular,”' and so on 
indefinitely. 

Much has been said and written concerning the literary 
influence which the essayist exerted upon the writers of his 
own and later times. As a pioneer in a new school of letters 
and morals, the great share which his mind had in emanci- 
pating literature from the narrow rut of a stilted and imi- 
tative artificiality is beyond question. Nor is it to be denied 


1 Essays, 11, 17. 
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that the freshness and originality of his style, the unexampled 
frankness with which his views are presented, constitute a no 
inconsiderable share of the charm of his Essays, his own dis- 
paraging statements to the contrary notwithstanding. But to 
maintain that these factors, in themselves, comprise the total 
operative assets of Montaigne’s work, is a theory whose inade- 
quacy is at once apparent. For that class of ordinary readers 
—necessarily greatly in the majority—who do not trouble 
themselves particularly concerning the literary influence or 
descendance of an author ; who are not perhaps in a position 
to adequately appreciate the artistic and technical beauties 
of a style, but who read Montaigne for the pleasure which 
they find in it—what is there in such a theory for them ? 

We have seen that the author voluntarily identifies him- 
self with the “common sort” of men. Consistent, therefore, 
with his preconceived purpose of making “himself the 
matter of his book,” he naturally elects to relegate the Essays 
to a similar position :— 

‘* Were these Essays of mine considerable enough to deserve a critical 
judgment, it might then, I think, fall out that they would not much take 
with common or vulgar capacities, nor be very acceptable to the singular 


and excellent sort of men—the first would not understand them enough, and 
the last too much ; and so they may hover in the middle region.’ ! 


It is in these words, in my opinion, that is to be found 
the real secret of the enormous popularity of Montaigne. 
Whatever other contributing influences may exist, the one 
thing above all else which must consciously or unconsciously 
appeal to us, is that everywhere he consistently represents 
and personifies the viewpoint of that great “ middle region ” 
of mankind to which the majority of his readers belong. It 
is in this sense, and with reason, that it has been said that 
there is of Montaigne in all of us. We insensibly feel, in 
reading his Essays, that we are listening to the conversation 


1 Essays, 1, 54. 
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of a man, rather than of a philosopher, whose thoughts are 
our own, who regards the affairs of life from our own stand- 
point, who has placed himself upon the intellectual plane of 
the commonplace and every day, insomuch that his judg- 
ments are formulated without a labored effort to construct, 
upon that basis, an intricate and abstruse philosophy. 

One ordinarily associates with the idea of philosophy a 
doctrine whose tenets advocate a continual striving toward 
a goal beyond the limits of the average moral constitution ; 
we are apt to regard philosophers as a class apart, as the 
embodiments of the reason which exempts itself from the 
ordinary foibles of men by dint of an extraordinary exercise 
of will. To such a preconceived conception, Montaigne’s 
doctrine of life comes as a unique and refreshing novelty. 
There is nothing in his philosophy to inspire in his readers a 
desire to elevate and ennoble themselves ; he never preaches 
to us; he never poses as an infallible arbiter of right and 
wrong, nor arrogates to himself the privileges of superior 
virtue or intelligence. In the midst of a literature of 
strained enthusiasm and frenetic aspiration toward an ill- 
defined higher state, whose expression was, for the most 
part, mere glittering generality, Montaigne stood alone as 
the mouthpiece of the less pretentious ideals and aims of 
those who, in the obscurity of comparative mediocrity, had 
hitherto remained unrepresented, even in their own chronicles. 

As the embodiment of the philosophy of the majority of 
humanity—the average people—the Essays are unique in 
the history of literature. In the social system whose aris- 
tocracy is the arbitrary product of mere chance of birth, 
wealth, and social rank, every degree of society is adequately 
represented in the world’s letters; but in the truer aristocracy 
of intellect and talent, the great majority are condemned to 
eternal silence by their very inability to force the world’s 
hearing. It is of these that Montaigne has constituted him- 
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self the voluntary representative—it is by their verdict that 
he maintains an enduring position in the literature of all 
time. He rigidly differentiates himself from the ordinary 
procedure of philosophic discourse by speaking, not to his 
audience as from a higher plane, but for them, from a posi- 
tion among themselves. It is just this fact that has won for 
him a degree of popularity which far profounder writers have 
failed to attain. 

It is evident, however, that, should we stop here, our own 
facts may be adduced to disprove our theory. Obviously 
Montaigne was not, essentially and by nature, of those whose 
spokesman he made himself. The mere fact that he pos- 
sessed the ability to represent that class as none of them had 
ever been able to do before or has done since, necessarily 
places him on a higher level than themselves. His attitude in 
identifying himself with them would seem, therefore, to assume 
more the aspect of a voluntary choice than of a necessity ; 
whence our principal concern is reduced to a question of his 
probable motives for such a choice. 

The most ordinary and commonly accepted conception of 
the essayist seems to be essentially that of M. Huet; he is 
to be arbitrarily classified in the category of the merely idly 
passive, who, lacking the talent and ambition to play an 
active and useful part in the world, are content to lead a 
calm and peaceful life in the repose of their own thoughts. 

There is doubtless a certain amount of truth in this 
conception ; but, in my opinion, there is even more of 
inaccuracy and injustice to the author. For it contends 
necessarily that this negative sort of existence was the 
natural result of his inherent instincts; that he accepted 
those instincts as he found them, without putting them to 
the test either of practical utility, or of abstract philosophy ; 
that he would probably not have tried to combat them, even 
had he found them insufficient to such standards. Is it not 
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an attitude a trifle unworthy of one who made the study of 
himself the principal object of his life? We are told by 
certain critics that Montaigne was merely a writer and 
nothing more—the idle dreamer of a philosophy which he 
never removed, or wished to remove, from the narrow 
domain of letters to put it to the proof of practicality. It is 
interesting to note his own words in this connection :— 


“Such as I am, I will be elsewhere than on paper ; my art and industry 
have been ever directed to render myself good for something ; my studies 
to teach me to do, and not to write. I have made it my whole business to 
form my life—this has been my trade and my work. I am less a writer of 
books than anything else. ... How I should hate the reputation of being 
a clever fellow at writing and an ass and an inanity at everything else!”’! 


From the evidence which we possess of Montaigne’s 
political status, and of the ability which he displayed in his 
short career as a public man, there can be little doubt that 
he could have greatly augmented, by that means, the scanty 
credit accorded him for his literary productions, had he 
chosen to realize his possibilities. It is true, as has been 
frequently pointed out, that he had but little use for the 
world’s applause; but to conclude from this that his dis- 
dain was merely the expression of a temperament naturally 
passive and indifferent, is to presume too far upon his words. 
In fact, he assures us to the contrary :— 


‘*T sometimes feel rising in my soul temptations to ambition, but I 
resolutely cling to the contrary.... I whet my heart for patience and 
weaken it on the side of desire.’’*.... ‘‘ Against such affections, I say, 
I struggle with all my strength.’’ * 


It may be maintained that he suppressed his executive 
talents and refused to profit thereby, only to seek, in another 
manner, that glory apparently scorned ; that is, by means of 
his Essays. Did he, perhaps, foresee their great popularity, 


1 Essays, 11, 37. ? Essays, 1, 7. 5 Essays, ut, 10. 
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and the influence which they were to exert on the world’s 
literature, long after his death? If it be so, he must have 
possessed a foresight indeed extraordinary ;—the frigid recep- 
tion which the Essays met with, in his own time, would 
naturally have made him believe the contrary. Moreover, 
his own words regarding the stability of his work scarcely 
display any such degree of foresight :— 


‘*T write my book for few men and few years. Had it been a matter of 
duration, I must have put it into more stable language.’ ! 


In the light of these facts, that theory so little flattering 
to Montaigne, the man, loses some of its justification to the 
profit of a motive more worthy of Montaigne, the philoso- 
pher ; his disinclination to profit, personally, by his abilities, 
appears rather the product of philosophic conviction than 
that of a nature too sluggish to make practical use of its own 
native talents. 

And yet, what sort of a philosophy may this be, which 
demands of its disciples that they condemn themselves to 
mediocrity by their own voluntary suppression of their most 
natural abilities and desires? Montaigne was far too acute 
of perception not to realize the apparent inconsistency of 
such a sacrifice, and the imperative necessity of justifying 
his position to the world. 

In the essay entitled, curiously enough, the Apologie de 
Raymond Sebond, he devotes a considerable space to an 
apparently irrelevant discussion of the actual differences 
existing between man and the brute creation, taking up in 
turn the various reasons ordinarily given to account for the 
former’s superiority: 7. e., his reason, sensibility, power of 
speech, etc. ; and each of them he rejects in turn, as being 
qualities shared in a greater or less degree by all creatures. 
By this process of elimination he ultimately arrives at the 


1 Essays, 11, 9. 
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conclusion that the only definite and essential difference is 
the result of what he terms the “ elasticity” of the human 
mind.'! For, while the limits of the domain of the lower 
animals are sharply defined by their merely corporeal needs 
of nutrition and reproduction, man was created a being abso- 
lutely unlimited in his needs, his possibilities and his desires. 
Neither by nature, nor by his own reason, are limits pre- 
scribed to his infinity :— 

‘‘In nothing is man able to limit himself to his actual necessities ; of 


pleasure, of riches, of knowledge, he grasps at more than he can hold ; his 
greed is incapable of moderation.” * 


For the essayist, at least, the corollary is obvious. Since 
this appetite for knowledge and self-aggrandizement, coupled 
with the ability to satisfy it in a greater or less degree, is, 
in no case, more than simply a natural and inherent instinct, 
small credit shall it be to him if he blindly obey that 
instinct ; for in so doing, he merely places himself on the 
level of the unreasoning brutes, and sets his own vaunted 


powers of reason and will at naught. The highest and only 
test of his superiority must therefore lie in his ability to 
dominate and master his natural heritage of ambition and 
curiosity ; consistent moderation, expressed by the voluntary 
repression of his most cherished aims, must constitute his 
sole claim to credit at the hands of true philosophy :— 


‘The virtue of the soul does not consist in flying high, but in walking 
orderly ; its grandeur does not exercise itself in grandeur but in mediocrity ; 
. ++. nor so much in mounting and pressing forward, as in knowing how to 
govern and circumscribe itself . . . . demonstrating itself better in modera- 

‘tion than in eminence.’’ * 


Much has been said and written of the “scepticism” of 


Montaigne ; it has often been pointed out that, alone among 


'E. Faguet, Seizidme Sidcle (Etudes Littéraires). 
* Essays, 111, 12. 5 Essays, 111, 13. 
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the philosophical writers of his epoch, he refused to share 
their spirit of enthusiastic positivism and speculative abandon 
in what they fantastically styled the Quest of Truth; that 
the Essays everywhere represent the extreme of cautious 
conservatism and incuriosity which declines to ally itself 
with any specific doctrine, or to commit itself to any posi- 
tive opinion regarding the problems which are ordinarily the 
natural prey of the philosopher. 

But to go a step farther and maintain that this spirit of 
incuriosity was the elemental characteristic of his mind, is to 
incur the possibility of serious inaccuracy. From his inti- 
mate knowledge of the philosophy of all ages, the essayist 
assembles the essential points of their speculative theories ; 
he considers and compares them with due care, and, finally, 
finding them inadequate, he rejects them ;—to the reader, 
then, who demands his own explanation, he replies simply 
“ que sais-je?” 

It is not the expression of an inability, or even of a 
reluctance to formulate a theory as satisfactory to his reason 
as those which he rejects; it is rather the expression of 
a higher conception of the uselessness of such an effort ; and, 
to the discriminating reader, must also, I think, convey a 
conviction of the voluntary suppression, on the author’s part, 
of that “ greedy curiosity of knowing” which constitutes so 
primary an element of all minds. 

For this reason, whether we accept it or not, we can 
scarcely reproach Montaigne with having formulated a merely 
altruistic and impracticable philosophy. The doctrine which 
he laid down in his Essays was the doctrine which formed 
the concrete basis of his own life; and by its interpretation 
the many apparent inconsistencies and eccentricities of his 
character are readily explained. 

The practical aspect of that doctrine is a matter which lies 
altogether without our present province; yet that it does 
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possess a practical value, as applied to the affairs of our own 
day, is not to be disputed. In the modern era of the stren- 
uous life, when the purely materialistic extreme of existence 
is coming to be more and more emphasized ; when the true 
perspective of things is being submerged by the radical 
instincts of a merely personal ambition, it is not inconceivable 
that the world might learn, with profit to itself and to its 
future, that lesson of moderation and self-restraint which 
Montaigne sought to teach and to embody in his own life. 


RautpH W. TRUEBLOOD. 
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VI.—ITALIAN FABLES IN VERSE. 


Before the revival of Greek learning in the fifteenth 
century, the sopic fables of classical antiquity were known 
in Europe through Latin collections derived from Pheedrus, 
Two of these collections were particularly well known; one 
which goes under the name of Romulus, written in prose in 
the tenth century ; and a metrical version of the larger part 
of Romulus, written in the twelfth century. This metrical 
collection, called in the Middle Ages Esopus, is now ascribed 
to Walter of England, but is often called Anonymus Neveleti. 
Another metrical version of Romulus was made a little later 
by Alexander Neckam, and the fables of Avianus, also, were 
known to some extent. These collections, with numerous 
recensions and derivatives in Latin, and translations into 
many different languages, form a body of written fable- 
literature whose development can for the most part be 
clearly traced. At the same time, beast-fables were exten- 
sively employed in school and pulpit, and were continually 
repeated for entertainment as well as for instruction. Thus 
there was current all over Europe a great mass of fable- 
literature in oral tradition. The oral versions came in part 
from the written fable-books ; others originated as folk-tales 
in medieval Europe; others had descended orally from 
ancient Greece, or had been brought from the Orient. Many 
are still current among the people in all parts of Europe, 
and beyond. From this mass of traditional material, hetero- 
geneous collections of popular stories, including beast-fables, 
were reduced to writing in Latin and in other languages. 
An example of this process is found in the Esope of Marie 
de France, the earliest known fable-book in a modern 
vernacular, which was translated into French in the twelfth 
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Marie’s fables, less than two-fifths of the whole number, 
came from a recension of the original Romulus called Romu- 
lus Nilantii ; the others from popular stories of various kinds, 
Similarly, the important sop of Heinrich Steinhéwel con- 
tains the Romulus fables in four books, followed by seventeen 
fables called Extravagantes, others from the recently published 
Latin version of the Greek fables, from Avianus, from the 
Disciplina Clericalis of Petrus Alphonsus, and from Poggio, — 
in all, nine books, printed in Latin with a German transla- 
tion about 1480, and speedily translated into many languages 
(including English, by Caxton in 1484, from the French 
version): The Extravagantes, like other collections, and like 
the episodes of the beast-epic (little known in Italy), came 
from popular tradition. Many writers show by incidental 
references that they were familiar with fables, although they 
may not have regarded them as worthy of serious attention,— 
writers like Dante, and his commentator Benvenuto da Imola. 
Moreover, the animal-lore of the bestiaries and of works like 
the Fiore di Virti is closely akin to that of the fables. It is 
evident, then, that the collections descended from Phedrus, 
important though they were, represented but a fraction of 
the fable-literature that was current in the Middle Ages. 

The best work now available on the history of fable- 
literature in Italy up to the end of the fifteenth century, is 
the Introduction to Dr. Brush’s edition of the Isopo Lau- 
renziano,' which is based in part on the works of Ghivizzani,? 
Hervieux,’ and de Lollis.* But no work yet published gives 


'M. P. Brush, The Isopo Laurenziano, Columbus, 1899 (Johns Hopkins 
dissertation), 

*G, Ghivizzani, Il Volgarizeamento delle Favole di Galfredo, Bologna, 1866. 

5L, Hervieux, Les Fabulistes latins, vol. 1, Paris, 1883 ; 2d ed., 1893. 

* I’ Esopo di Francesco del Tuppo, Firenze, 1886 (selections, with intro- 
duction by C. de Lollis). 


century from an English work which is now lost. Forty of 
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anything like an adequate treatment of the subject; in par- 
ticular, statements that have been made about the fables now 
published for the first time are inaccurate and misleading.' 
It will be well, then, in order that we may properly deter- 
mine the place of this collection of fables, to give a brief 
account of the other Italian collections belonging to the same 
period. 

In the first place, we have several translations of the 
fables of Walter of England. The best known is called 
Esopo volgarizzato per Uno da Siena, belonging to the 
fourteenth century, with sixty-three fables in prose. Dr. 
Brush enumerates fifteen manuscripts of this translation, and 
I am able to add to the list one more,—Cod. Riccardiano 
1185.2. The text was printed in 1496, again in 1778, and 
many times during the nineteenth century.’ Another prose 
translation of the fourteenth century, with sixty-two fables, 
is contained in the Cod. Riccardiano 1338, from which it 
was published in 1866 by Ghivizzani.t The Cod. Vaticano 
4834 contains, with other writings of the fourteenth century, 


1Cf. K. McKenzie, An Italian Fable, iis sources and its history, in Modern 
Philology, vol. 1, no. 4 (April, 1904), pp. 497-524. 

? Under this number are included six volumes ; the first volume contains 
44 folios, written in the 15th century; ff. 1a—2b, ‘‘ Le beleze di merchato 
vechio’’ (by Antonio Pucci) ; ff. 3a-36b, the fables, without title ; ff. 37a- 
38b, ‘‘ Epistola di santo bernardo;” ff. 39a—41a, ‘‘Anoie’’ (Le Noie di 
Antonio Pucci; published in his Poesie, vol. rv, pp. 275-285) ; ff. 41b—44b, 
‘*Chalendario’’ and arithmetical problems. The fables, each one illustrated 
by a picture, originally numbered 63 ; but eight folios have been lost, carry- 
ing with them, in whole or in part, some fourteen fables. The remaining 
folios are numbered continuously. 

3In 1496 in connection with the translation in sonnet form by Accio 
Zucchi: see Brush, op. cit., p. 31. In 1778 at Florence from the Cod. 
Farsetti (Brush, no. 26); in 1811 at Padova from the Cod. Mocenigo 
(Brush, no. 25) ; in 1864 at Florence from the Cod. Laurenziano (Brush, 
no. 3). These are the important editions, the others being mere reprints. 
A thorough study of the mss. and a critical edition are much to be desired. 


* Op. eit. 
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twenty-three of Walter’s fables translated into verses.' In 
the fifteenth century three more translations appeared, which 
are now little known; one in sonnets by Accio Zucchi (or 
Zuccho), one by Francesco del Tuppo, and one by Fazio 
Caffarello. The translations of Zucchi and Tuppo, each con- 
taining sixty-five fables, went through several editions, but 
have not been reprinted in modern times.” 

But the fables of Walter of England were not the only 
ones that found favor in Italy. A translation of a part of 
the collection of Marie de France is represented by five 
manuscripts of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; three 
of these manuscripts have been published, not including, how- 
ever, the one with the largest number of fables.* Another 
collection was translated into Tuscan in the thirteenth cent- 
ury, as a part of the bestiary called i Libro della Natura 
degli Animali; its sixteen fables are found in full or in part 
in seven of the dozen or more manuscripts that contain the 
bestiary, and their text has only recently been printed in 


full, although parts of the collection have appeared at various 


1Published by E. Monaci, Apologhi verseggiati in antico volgare reatino, 
Roma, 1894 (Rendiconti della R. Accademia dei Lincei). 

*See Brush, Hervieux, and de Lollis, works cited. I know nothing 
about Caffarello except what is stated by de Lollis, p. 15; and by Zambrini, 
Opere volgari a stampa, 3d edition, p. 71 (with quotation), 4th ed., p. 209. 

$Cod. Laurenziano 649, which is called by Brush Laur. ti (with 57 
fables, of which three are not from Marie); Cod. Palatino 200 in the 
Biblioteca Nazionale at Florence is likewise unedited. Cod. Riccardiano 
1088 was published by Rigoli, Volgarizzamento delle Favole di Esopo, Firenze, 
1818 (54 fables); Cod. Palatino 92 gid Guadagni, by S. Bongi and others, 
Favole di Esopo in volgare, Lucca, Giusti, 1864 (46 fables); Cod. Laurenzi- 
ano xLU. 30 by Brush, op. cit. (46 fables). Some of these fables were 
reprinted by Ghivizzani, op. cit., and by L. del Prete, Favole Esopiane rac- 
colte dai Volgarizzamenti, Milano, 1869. See also Mall, Zur Geschichte der 
mittelalterlichen Fabellitteratur, in Zeitschrift f. Rom. Philol., x ; and Warnke, 
Die Fabeln der Marie de France, Halle, 1898. 
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times.’ The Latin original has been lost, but a descendant 
of it preserves fragments of the bestiary and twelve of the 
fables. The first six of the fables are found in Avianus ; 
the rest seem to have come from popular tradition, and for 
some of them no parallels have yet been pointed out. In 
addition to these collections, single fables, or references to 
them, are occasionally found ; for instance, the fable of the 
crow in borrowed feathers appears in a sonnet by Chiaro 
Davanzati (whose source was probably the bestiary just men- 
tioned), and in a poem ascribed to Dante,’ and it is one of 
several fables in a Venetian example-book.* The Fiore di 
Virti and the Novelle antiche each contain one fable. 

We now come to a number of fables which were put into 
verse in the last part of the fourteenth century or the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth, probably at Florence ; eleven of them 
are in sonetti caudati of seventeen lines each, seven in terza 
rima, and two in ottava rima. The chief purpose of this 
paper is to present the text of those in sonetti and in terza rima; 
as the two in otfava rima have been published, I do not 
reprint them here, but they may appropriately be considered 
in connection with the others. It is not to be assumed, 


1For the text of the fables and full bibliographical information, see K. 
McKenzie, Unpublished manuscripts of Italian Bestiaries, in Publications of 
the Modern Language Association, vol. xx, pp. 380-433 (1905). A Venetian 
version of the bestiary, with eleven of the fables, and an account of about 
half of the manuscripts, were published by Goldstaub und Wendriner, Fin 
Tosco- Venezianischer Bestiarius, Halle, 1892. 

?Cod. Hamilton 390, now in Berlin, containing a collection of examples 
published by Tobler, Lateinische Beispielsammlung mit Bildern, in Zeitschrift 
f. Romanische Philologie, x11, 57-88. 

3See article cited, Pub. of Mod. Lang. Assn:, xx, pp. 385, 431. 

‘ Trattati religiosi ¢ Libro de li Exempli, ed. Ulrich, Bologna, 1891, no. 
36; also in Romania, vol. x1. 

5See P. Fanfani, Scritti inediti: wna lettera di A. Lancia e due favole di 
Esopo, in L’ Etruria, vol. 1, pp. 103-121 (1851). Fanfani copied the fables 
from a 14th century Ms. in the Riccardiana, but he does not give its num- 
ber ; he ascribes them to Boccaccio, but without any convincing reason. 
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however, that the twenty fables were necessarily composed 
as a collection. They were all anonymous except two of the 
sonnets (nos. 9 and 10) which have already been printed ; 
these are ascribed both to Antonio Pucci and to Burchiello, 
though in most manuscripts they too are anonymous, No, 
10, which differs from the others in having absolutely no 
close analogues, has been regularly printed with the poems 
of Burchiello from the edition of 1490 on ; but I have found 
no manuscript authority for the ascription. No. 9 is given 
to him by a manuscript of the Ambrosiana, but it has been 
pointed out that two of the other manuscripts which have 
this sonnet are too old to contain anything by Burchiello.' 
The particular form of these sonnets with coda of three 
lines—a seven-syllable line rhyming with the fourteenth line 
of the sonnet, followed by two hendecasyllables rhyming 
together,—is the form regularly used by Burchiello and the 
other burlesque poets of his time, but it was also used in the 
fourteenth century, by Antonio Pucci and various others.? 
Considering, then, that Pucci was in the habit of turning 
stories of different kinds into verse, using sonetti caudati, 
terza rima and ottava rima ; that writings of his frequently 
occur in the manuscripts in connection both with these and 
with other fables ; and, finally, that one manuscript definitely 
ascribes two of the fables to him, it is surely natural to con- 
clude that he wrote at least some of these fables in verse. 

Of the manuscripts that we have to consider, the most 
important is one written on paper in the fifteenth century, 
stamped on the binding Zibaldone di Rime diverse, and pre- 


1See Frati, Indice delle Carte di P. Bilancioni, in Propugnatore, xxv, ii, 
pp. 279-301. This useful index mentions only these two of our fables, and 
does not cite the mss. from which I have copied the text; it does cite a 
number of ss. that I have not seen, and it ascribes these sonnets to Pucci. 

*See L. Biadene, Morfologia del sonetto, in Studj di Filologia Romanza, tv, 
pp. 72-77 ; and Poesie di Antonio Pucci, vol. rv, pp. 286-92, Firenze, 1775 
(= Delizie degli Eruditi Toscani, tom. v1). 
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served in the Biblioteca Nazionale at Florence, with the 
shelf-mark Cod. Magliabechiano vii. ix. 375; it contains 
ten of the fables in sonnets, and five of those in terza rima ; 
the latter alone have been mentioned by previous writers.' 
I shall refer to this manuscript as “M.” There are 129 
folios, about 21x14 cm. in size, of which ff. 3 and 102b- 
129 are blank, and ff. 1-2 contain the Rubriche. The text 
includes miscellaneous poems, a few pieces of prose, and 
some tables “ for finding Easter,” ete. Among these various 
pieces a few may be noted: f. 15b, “Sonetto che mando 
andrea piccholuomini dassiena a Francho Sacchetti;” f. 16a, 
“ Risposta di Francho Sacchetti;” ff. 16b-20a, “Lauda 
lamentativa dofi Zenobii” (206 verses; there are several 
sonnets, also, by don Zenobio) ; f. 46b—51b, “ Delle bellezze 
di merchato vecchio” (by Antonio Pucci; found in several 
mss., and published in his Poesie, rv, 267 ; also in Raccolta 
di Rime antiche toscane, Palermo, 1817, 111, 305); ff. 55a- 
60a, “Le noie d’Antonio Pucci” (Poesie, tv, 275) ; ff. 61a, 
“ Memoria chome adi xvii di giennaio MCCCCVIITXXX venne per 
tutto quello mese di grandi neuazzi;” ff. 66b—74a, after a 
blank half-page, tineteen sonnets, including the ten fables, most 
of them with the heading “Sonetto di,” but no name.” Then 


1See works already cited: Ghivizzani, p. clxxi; Hervieux, 2d ed., 1, 
641; Brush, pp. 15, 39; and also Una Favola Esopiana in versi del secolo 
xv, Livorno, 1870 [published by O. Targioni-Tozzetti, per nozze]. Cf. K. 
McKenzie in Modern Philology, 1, p. 497. 

? Aside from the fables, these sonnets are as follows : 

f. 69b Florenza benchio sia menipossente 
69b Figliolo mio facche tussia leale 
70a Non fa maggiore more sabato santo 
70b Senpre si disse chun fa danno acciento 
73a Sonetto di petrarcha 

Rotto e lalta cholonna el verde lauro 

73b I fra minori della povera vita 
73b I priegho idio chellunga e buona vita 
74a Itirimeno il piu nobile ronzino 
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follows: “Le bellezze di firenze fatte per Antonio Pucci,” 
being the 91st and last canto of his Centiloguio, the versifi- 
cation of Villani’s chronicle in terza rima ; this canto (Poesie, 
IV, pp. 177-87), which is found by itself in several manu- 
scripts, begins thus (ff. 74b—79b) : 
Mille trecento sessantatre chorrendo 

mi ueggio uecchio e non mi dicie il quore 

poter piu oltre sequitar volendo.... 
This is followed by: ff. 80a—89b, “lo giudicio,” in ottava 
rima; ff. 90a—92a, canzone and sonetto;' and ff. 92b—102a, 
the five fables in terza rima, the last one being left unfinished. 
In the Rubriche each of these five fables has a title begin- 


ning thus : 
Vna fauola dilisopo la quale chonta. . . . 


In publishing the text, I leave the fables in the order in 
which M gives them, adding from two Riccardian mss. of 
the fifteenth century two more in ferza rima and one sonnet. 


Cod. Riccardiano 2971 is a volume containing five separate 
manuscripts ; the second of the five, being ff. 76-140 of the 
whole volume, contains some well-known poems by Antonio 
Pucci, three “ Favole disopo,” and other pieces in prose and 
verse.” The fables are three in number, beginning with the 


1 The canzone is thus described in the Rubriche: ‘‘Sonetto cioe una chan- 
zone chome uno confortava i fiorentini quando avevano la guerra chol ducha 
di melano;’’ it begins: ‘‘ Firenze mia io temo chetti rincrescha.”” The 
sonetto (f. 92a) begins: ‘‘Sio avessi saputo quelo chio so.”’ 

* This manuscript, which we may call ‘‘ R,”’ begins with a poem in oftava 
rima, of which the first three ff. have been lost; the first line preserved 
(f. 76a, also marked ‘‘4’’) is: 

E dettogli la dama questo motto. 


The poem ends on f. 93b: “‘finito e libro doriente e fatto fu per ant® 
pucci.’’? Another begins immediately : 

Chominca la nobilta di firenze fato per deto ant° 

Settantatre milletrecento chorrendo 

mi veggio vecchio e non mi dicie il chore. ... 
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one left incomplete in M; the second is a sonnet which is 
not in M, but is in another manuscript (Ma; see below) ; 
the third is in terza rima, but it stops short after the fifteenth 
verse, without having told enough to show what fable it is.’ 
Another fable in terza rima is found in Cod. Riccardiano 
1939, a paper manuscript of the middle of the fifteenth 
century, containing miscellaneous prose and verse.” Several 
of these fables are in other manuscripts also, but I have 
found no others which can be appropriately grouped with 
them, although some of the sonnets of Burchiello have a 
certain resemblance to fables.* Nos. 9 and 10 of the sonetti 


In spite of the different date given, this is the same canto of the Centiloquio 
that we found in M. It ends thus on f. 98b: ‘‘ Finito le belezze di firenze 
inchomincano le nobilta di merchato vecchio fatte per ant° pucci detto,”’ 
and the following poem, which also is in M, ends on f. 102a. Then follow 
two sonetti caudati, in form like the fables ; the first one, 


La femina fa luom viver chontento, 


being by Pucci (see A. D’ Ancona, Una Poesia ed una Prosa di Antonio Pucci, 
Bologna, 1870, pp. 58-61). Ff. 103a-106a, a poem about the flood at 
Florence in 1333; ff. 106b-109a, ‘‘ Favole disopo,’’ followed by pieces of 
prose and verse; first after the fables is a sonnet (f. 109b; also in M, 


f. 15b) : 
Chon gran verghongna rimase longnaffe. 


1 Erroneous descriptions of these three fables are given in the works 
already cited,—Ghivizzani, p. clxvi; Hervieux, 1, p. 638; Brush, pp. 
21, 39. 

2 There are 145 folios, written with two columns to the page. The fable 
comes on f. 130a. It is preceded by ‘‘ Trionfi fatti per f. pretarcha,’’ and 
followed by ‘‘Sonetti fatti per l’auuta di Pisa.’’ On ff. 28a—-46b is: ‘‘La 
scriptura di tuttii papi... .’’ The last pope mentioned is ‘‘ Eugenio papa 
quarto. ,.. e finalmente a di 23 di febraio 1446 il detto papa eugenio 
moriinroma....’’? This text I call] ‘‘ Ra.” 

5 For instance, one describing a fight between a cat and a kite, beginning : 

Un ghatto si dormia insun un tetto, 

e un nibbio a chui parea che fosse morto 

gli die di piglio.... 
This is found, ¢. g., in Ma (f. 175b; see below); in Doni’s edition of the 
Rime del Burchiello, 1553, p. 190, it is accompanied by the comment that 
Burchiello often ‘wrote verses on very trivial subjects. 
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are found in several mss. that I have not been able to 
examine,’ and it is quite possible that more real fables of the 
same kind will come to light. I have found No. 9 in 
Cod. Palatino 200 (f. 46a), already mentioned as containing 
the Italian translation of Marie de France;* in Cod. 
Magliabechiano 11. i. 157 (p. 91), with other sonnets follow- 
ing the Teseide of Boccaccio (this ms. I will call “ Mb”); 
and in Cod. Magliabechiano vit. vii. 1168 (f. 104a), which 
I will call “Me.” In Cod. Magliabechiano 11. iv. 250, a 
badly written fifteenth century manuscript, there are, with 
many sonnets by Burchiello and others, three of the fables : 
No. 10 (f. 188a), no. 11 (f. 196b, with the heading “ Non 
di burchiello”), and no. 8a (i. e., the first one of the two 
sonnets that comprise the fable; f. 196b, with the heading 
“Non so lautore”’); this text I call “ Ma.” 

Beside the manuscripts already mentioned, only Cod. 
Riccardiano 2873, so far as I know, contains any of the 
fables in terza rima; it has on ff. 74b—76a the fourth, 


“Fauola del topo e delione.” It is a paper manuscript, 
dated 1432, originally of 165 folios. Together with several 
religious pieces, it has a number of narrative poems in terza 
and ottava rima, several of which are by Antonio Pucci ; 
some of these poems are found nowhere else, and most of 
them have been published.’ 


1See notes with the text, below. 

*This ms. of 116 ff. is dated at the end: ‘‘ Finis Deo gratias Die xxvi 
ianuarij hora tertia iam preterita. M. cece. Ixxiij.”” The 14 fables from 
Marie (unedited from this text) are on ff. 3la-34b (cf. Brush, op. cit.), 
followed by several blank pages. 

‘This manuscript, which I call ‘‘ Rb,’’? was mentioned by Targioni- 
Tozzetti in the edition of the only one of the fables in terza rima (no. 2) 
which has hitherto been published : Una Favola Esoprana in versi del secolo 
zv, Livorno, 1870, p. 15. It was described by Pio Rajna in editing two of 
the poems contained in it : I Cantari di Carduino giuntovi quello di Tristano é 
Lancielotto, Bologna, 1873 (Scelia di Ouriosita, 135). From it have also 
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Having, then, described the manuscripts, I now give a 
list of the fables, indicating the manuscripts that contain 
each one. While reserving a fuller discussion of the sources 
until later, I also indicate when the same fable is found in 
the other early Italian collections: Esopo volgarizzato per 
Uno da Siena, Padova, 1811 (referred to as 8); the texts 
edited by Ghivizzani (G), Monaci (Mon), Rigoli (Rig), and 
Brush (B). The Palatino text (Lucca, 1864) corresponds 
to that of Brush. The references for the Siena collection 
hold good also for the collections of F. del Tuppo and Accio 
Zucchi. For the two Bestiary-fables, the references are to 
my edition, already cited ; in Goldstaub-Wendriner they are 
nos. 11 and 6. The fables already printed are marked * 


I. Sonetti. 


1. Sheep, Goat, Cow and Lion (Lion’s share). M. 

(S. 6; G. 6; Rig. 11, 12; B. 10; Bestiary-fables, 15.) 
2. Pet-dog and Ass. M. 

(S. 17; G. 20; Rig. 17; B. 15; Mon. 17.) 
3. Lion sick. M. 

(S. 16; G. 19; Rig. 6; B. 6; Mon. 8.) 
4. Lion and Fox (Lion’s breath). M. 

(Rig. 35; B. 35.) 
5. Fox and Cat (one trick better than many). M. 

(Marie, but not in Italian. ) 
6. Lion and Ass. M. 

(Rig. 43; B. 44.) 
7. Fly and Bald Man. M. 

(8. 33; G. 32; Mon. 19.) 
a. Fox, Wolf and Ass (Confession). M, Ma. 
b. [Same, continued.] M. 
*9. Grass-hopper and Ant. M, Mb, Mc, Pal, etc. 
(Rig. 20; B. 18; Bestiary-fables, 6. ) 
*10. Ant and Skull. M, Ma, etc. 
1l. Fox, Wolf and Mule (reading name on hoof). Ma, R. 
(Novelle antiche. ) 





been published La Lusignacea (Scelia, 10); Cantare di Madonna Leonessa 
(Scelta, 89) ; and Pucci’s Gismirante (by F. Corazzini, Miscellanea di cose 
inedite, Firenze, 1853, pp. 275ff.). Cf. Volpi, I! Trecento, pp. 217, 271. 
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II. Terza Rima. 


1, Lionand Man. M. 
*2, Fox and Wolf in well. M. 
8. Fox, Lion, Wolf and Sheep (Lion’s share). M. 
(See no. 1, Sonetti.) 
4. Lion and Mouse. M, Rb. 
(S. 18; G. 21; Rig. 18; B. 16; Mon. 18.) 
5. City Mouse and Country Mouse. M, R. 
(S. 12; G. 12; Rig. 9; B. 8; Mon. 4.) 
6. Ant. R [unfinished]. 
7. Eagle, Tortoise and Crow. Ra. 
(8S. 14; G. 13; Rig. 13; B. 11; Mon. 6.) 


Iil. 


To these may be added the two fables in Ottava Rima: 
*1, Lion sick. (Cf. no. 3, Sonetti.) 
*2. Dog and Sheep before Judge. 
(8S. 4; G. 4; Rig. 3; B. 3.) 


The only case of real duplication in this list is that of 
“ Lion sick,” the subject of Son. 3 and Ottava rima 1. The 
two versions of “ Lion’s share,” though coming from the 
same ultimate source, give different forms of the fable ; Son. 
1 corresponds closely to the version in Walter of England 
(S., G., Bestiary-fables) ; while Terza rima 3, with its double 
division of the prey, is analogous to the version of Marie 
and Rigoli, but probably came from an oral version. The 
sources of Son. 8 and Terz. 1 and 2 were also probably oral ; 
while Son. 11, which does not appear in other Italian fable- 
collections, was known through the Novelle. Son. 10 was 
probably original, though its author may have found a sug- 
gestion in the Latin fables. Son. 1, 2, 3, Terz. 3, 4, 5, 7, 
Ot. 1, 2 are found in the Italian translations both from the 
Latin of Walter and from the French of Marie. Son. 7 is 
found in the translations from Walter, but not from Marie. 
Son. 4, 6, 9 are in the translation from Marie, but not from 
Walter; while Son. 5 is in the original French of Marie, 
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but not in the translation. Terz. 6 starts like Son. 10, but 
its subject is a matter of conjecture. The writers of the 
fables in verse took a certain amount of liberty in treating 
their subjects, and yet it seems probable that they knew the 
Italian versions which had then been recently made; for 
some of the fables, however, if not for all, they depended 
either on written versions now lost, or, more probably, on 
oral tradition. I reserve a more detailed discussion of the 
separate fables and their sources for the notes following 
the text. 

The text as here printed follows the orthography of the 
manuscripts faithfully, except as indicated in the foot-notes. 
I have put abbreviated letters in italics, separated words, 
and introduced punctuation ; but have left the capitalization 
as in the manuscripts, I have added a few explanatory 
notes, but have not attempted emendation except in obvious 
cases, The language in general calls for little remark, 
although a number of interesting linguistic phenomena occur. 
Metrically the lines are usually correct, but final syllables 
must occasionally be cut off in scanning. My object in 
printing these fables is not so much to offer linguistic 
material as to make them accessible to all students of folk- 
lore and of literature. Dr. Brush was kind enough to place 
at my disposal his copy of the fables in terza rima while I 
was making my own copy; and I should not have under- 
taken to publish them but for his declaration that he did not 
intend to do so. 
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I. SONETTI. 


1. 
SoNETTO DI. 


La pechora e lla chapra cholla uaccha 
feciono vn di chonpangnia chol lione 
e andorono alla chaceia inn un uallone. 
presono vn cierbio e per tutti s’attacha. 
poi il lione in quatro parti il fiaccha, 
e disse, ‘‘]’una mi toccha a ragione, 
Valtra uoglio perch’io son uostro chanpione, 
la terza perch’io chorro piu di straccha ; 
Valtra tolgha chi vuole.’’ e per paura, 
niuno la tolse ; sicch’egli ebbe il tutto, 
perche si seppe far buona misura. 

Chosi diuien d’alchun maluagio e brutto 
che ssi fa buona parte e non si chura 
perche il chonpangno rimangha asciutto ; 

15 che per se vuole il frutto, 

E al chonpangno vuole assengnar danno ; 

ma poi giustizia il pagha dello ’nghanno. 


M, f. 66b. 

8 di straccha in its modern meaning would make no sense here; in the 
14th century it meant ‘‘ violently, impetuously,’’ and it is so used, e. g., 
by A. Pucci, Centiloquio (see Petrocchi, Novo Dizionario universale). 


; 
SoNETTO DI. 


Vn abate avea vn suo bel chatellino, 
che per suo trastullar molto l’amaua, 
e dauagli di cio ched esso mangiava 
la parte sua da ssera e da mattino. 
l’asino suo, veggiendo il sonaglino 
chome ciaschuno di chasa il uezzegiaua, 
penso che ttutto l’anno someggiava 
e mai no gli era serbato vn lupino ; 

E disse: ‘‘i’ uo uedere s’i’ so saltare.”’ 

10 trouando in sul pratello dormire |’abate, 
saltogli adosso chome il chane solie fare. 
se ll’abate il senti, or lo sappiate : 
chome lione chomincio a mughiare, 
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onde il miccio ebbe molte bastonate. 

15 pero non u’inpacciate 
di uolere fare quel ch’a uoi non s’aviene ; 
lasciatel fare a cchui piu si chonuiene. 


M, ff. 66b-67a. 
1 Catellino, catello, Latin catellus, little dog. 14 miccio, a playful equiv- 
alent for asino, 
3 
SoNETTO DI. 


Nel tenpo che ’1 lione era infermato, 
ongni animale lo schocchoueggiaua ; 
il porcho gli toglieua quel che mangiaua, 
e’1 toro chol chorno il pungieva dal lato, 

5 e dall’ asino era schalcheggiato, 

e’1 lupo la sua morte disiaua ; 
e lla uolpe chogli altri ragionaua : 
‘* se ssi morisse, miglioremmo stato, 

E fuor saremmo di sua tirannia, 

10 che uo’ sapete chom’ egli e ferocie 

verso di noi, per la sua gran balia.’’ 

Chonsidera, lettor, ch’ongni mal nuocie, 
pero quand’ ai alchuna singnoria 
aquista amici, che ’1 chontrario quocie ; 

15 vedi la mala bocie 

Che gli animali dauano al lione, 

e cchi aueua il torto e cchi ragione. 
M, f. 67a. 
2 scoccoveggiare, & word equivalent to burlare, used by Poliziano, Varchi, 
etc. 14 quocie is cocere in the sense of bringing trouble. 


4. 
SoNETTO DI. 

Disse alla uolpe lo lione pregiato : 

‘non son’ io bel singnore?’’ ed ella schoccha : 
' “singnor mio, si; ma puteui la boccha ;”’ 
di che il lione si fu forte turbato. 
5 apresso po’ quand’ egli era malato, 

disse la uolpe, mostrandosi iscioccha : 
‘‘ molto mi pesa del male che vvi toccha, 
ma uo’ parete molto migliorato.”’ 

Ed e’ rispuose: ‘i’ son guarito ommai, 
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ma lla parola che ttu mi diciesti 
m’ ando al quore e non si parti mai.”’ 
e lla uolpe : ‘‘ messere, vo’ non douresti 
crucciarui del mio dir, ch’io non pensai 
che uui turbassi chome uoi faciesti.’’ 

15 de, inprendi da questi 

E ffa ch’ ongni tuo dir sia buono e bello, 

che ’1 maldire va doue no ua’! choltello, 


M, f. 67b. 


3 putevi, vi pute, from putire (puzzare). 12 douresti, 14 faciesti, plural, 
for -ste, to rhyme with diciesti (10). The syntax of 14 is odd: wui=vwi. 


epee ee Seo 
Bide i Seas (PSTD 


5. 


SoNETTO DI. 


NE Pie ange Mou 
By ESS taj s0 SEY 


La uolpe si trouo vn di chol ghatto, 
e domandollo quel che sapie fare ; 
ed e’ rispuose che sapie saltare, 
ed ella disse: ‘‘allora tu sse’ yn matto.’’ 
sentendo il ghatto i chani, al primo tratto 
salto in su vno alber per chanpare ; 
veggiendosi la uolpe seguitare, 
nonn aspetto di far triegua ne patto. 
Disse il ghatto, ueggiendola fuggire : 
10 **o tu che sse’ chosi sauia e ssentita, 
che no stai ferma e llasciagli uenire?’’ 
Disse la uolpe: ‘‘i’ uo chanpare la uita ; 
se i chani sapesser chome ttu salire, 
tu non saresti oue tu sse’ salita.’’ 
15 allora fu assalita 
Da’ chani, che lla stracciaron tutta quanta ; 
chosi diuengna a cchi troppo si uanta. 


M, ff. 67b~68a. 
6. 


SoNETTO DI. 


Disse il miccio al leon: ‘‘singnor leale, 
se ttu sapessi chom’io son temuto 
dagli animali, tu m’ auresti tenuto 
piu che ttu non m’ai a cchapitale.”’ 
chome fu nella selua, aperse |’ ale, 
sono ragghiando e pendendo il liuto, 
e que’ che noll’ aueuano chonosciuto 
tutti fugien per paura mortale. 
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Disse il miccio al leon: ‘‘che tte ne pare?’’ 
10 e llo leon: ‘‘ parmi che stu faciessi 
que’ modi a me che io ti ueggio fare, 
Ch’ io fuggirei s’ i’ non ti chonosciessi ; 
ma sso che sse’ da ssi pocho chontare 
che men ti churei chom’ io piu diciessi.’’ 
15 o chome sono spessi 
minacciatori ch’ anno maggior paura 
che quelli a cchui e’fanno tale ingiuria. 


M, f. 68a. 
3-4 tenere a capitale = fare stima di; stu==se tu. 11 ame, MS. anme. 


7 
SoNETTO DI. 


Vna moscha a un chaluo faciea noia, 
e cchome piu cholle mani s’ arrostaua, 
piu si fuggiua e poscia ritornaua, 
chom’ ella avesse del trafiggier gioia. 
disse l’ uon chaluo: ‘‘e’chonuien che ttu muoia 
per le mie mani ;’’ e sulla guardia staua. 
chom’ ella del tornar s’ assichuraua, 
in sul chapo le fe lasciar le quoia. 
Questo si dicie per molti che ffano 
10 tanta ingiuria ad altrui che quelle sorte 
tornano a lloro chon uerghongna e chon danno, 
e perdonar si vuole ma qui sta chorte, 
e cchi ua chon malitia e chon inghanno, 
ispesse uolte fa sentir la morte. 
15 per le parole storte 
Chonprender puoi che ’] fare altrui ingiuria 
indugiar puo, ma no gli mancha furia. 


M, f. 68b. 
2 arrostarsi = scacciar le mosche con rosta, affaticarsi (Petrocchi). 


8a. 
SoNETTO DI. 


La uolpe e’1 lupo e ll’ asino pregiato 
insieme fecier legha e cconpangnia, 
e nauichando per merchatantia, 
il mar si fu crudelmente turbato. 
‘* questo ci auiene per lo nostro pecchato, 
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disse la uolpe ; chonfessianci pria, 
eppoi in qual si truoua piu follia, 
in mare subitamente sia gittato. 
Chonfesso ch’ io o mangiato alchun pollo.” 
10 e’1 lupo fu a sseguitarlo acchorto : 
‘fe io mi sono di pechore satollo.”’ 
L’ asino disse: ‘i’ o roso nell’ orto 
il prezemolo, e anchor non mollo, 
quand’ i’ posso chon esso mi chonforto.’’ 
**e ttu debb’ essere morto, 
disse la uolpe chome molto falsa, 
ch’ ai roso quel di che |’ uon fa la salsa.”’ 


M, f. 68b-69a ; Ma, f. 196b. 

§{1gMa spregiato. 2 Ma Facciendo insieme. 4 Ma fu chon lor molto 
crucciato. 5 Ma Disse la uolpe queste. 6 Ma Allora illupo de chonfessianci 
inpria. 7 Ma Et choluiin chui. 9 Ma Dicie la uolpe io. 0. preso alchun. 
12 M nellotro, 13 Ma Del prezemolo assai sanza alchun crollo. 16 Ma 
Chome rea e. 17 Ma Tu ai mangia chonche si fa. The readings of M are 
better, especially in 5 and 6, for in other versions it is always the fox 
who proposes confession. With 13 and 17 cf. a sonnet by Antonio Pucci, 
printed in Rivista critica d. lett. ital., 1, 120 (1884), of which the first four 
lines read as follows : 


A far la salsa si come smiraglio 

e’ vi vuol salvia e ancor sermollino, 

con petrosello, menta e ramerino 

e prezzemolo e pan secco coll’ aglio. ... 


8b. 

L’ asino disse: ‘‘ yna grazia ui chieggio, 
che in pria che in mare uoi mi gittiate 
de’ ferri ch’ i’o in pie non mi schalzate, 
po’ che patir siffatta morte deggio.’’ 
disse la uolpe allora: ‘‘ben lo ueggio ;”’ 
chorse all’ un pie chon molta sichurtate, 
ed e’ le diede vn chalcio, or lo sacciate, 
nel cieffo tal che ffe de’ denti scheggio. 

E’] lupo disse alla uolpe: ‘‘che ffu?’”’ 

10 allora la uolpe si turo la boccha, 

e disse: ‘‘va, schalza l’altra pie tu.’’ 
e cchom’ el s’apresso, 1’asino schoccha 
e diegli tale che nel mare ando giu, 
ed e’ rimase padron della roccha. 
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15 allora si mostro scioccha 
La uolpe, e disse al miccio chon amore : 
‘*de, chome be’ gli sta a quel traditore !”” 
Amen. 


M, f. 69a (following previous sonnet without break). 
1 ms. ghieggio. 


9. 
SoNETTO DI. 


Manchando alla cichala che mangiare 
di uerno chiese del grano in prestanza 
alla formicha che nn’ auea abondanza, 
ed ella disse: ‘‘i’ non te ne vo’ dare ; 
5 Che ttu intendevi senpre mai a cchantare 
per gli alberi menando il chulo a danza 
nel chaldo tenpo che ciaschuno avanza 
per potersi nel freddo nutrichare. 
Non faccian chosi noi ; a piu fiate 
10 portiamo a rischio charicha la spalla, 
e molte ne son di noi schalpitate. 
vatti chon dio, che ’] pensiero ti falla ; 
avessine probato nella state ; 
il uo’ per me, se tu sai ballar, balla ; 
15 quando stai bene, tu mi dai dell’ ala ; 
or mi lusinghi perche il chaldo chala.’’ 


M, f. 72b; Mb, p. 91; Me, f. 104a; Palatino, f. 46a; printed from Cod. 
Laurenziano xt, 46, by A. M. Salvini in the annotations to La Fiera, 
commedia di Michelagnolo Buonarruoti il Giovane, Firenze, 1726, p. 448 (note 
on the word cicale) ; and from a Cod. Ambrosiano by A. Mai, Spicilegium 
Romanum, tom. 1, Rome, 1839, p. 686, under the name of Burchiello. 
According to the Carte di Bilancioni, loc. cit., it is ascribed in Mc to A. 
Pucci, and is found also in Mss. at Bologna and Parma. According to 
R. Sabbadini, Frammenti di poesie volgari, in Giornale Storico d. lett. ital., 
XL, 272, it is also in a Ms. at Domodossola. I give the text of M, emended 
by comparison with Pal. and Laur. Variants: 4 Pal wo prestare (this 
makes the line too long). 5 Pal, Laur Pero chettu attendeui achantare. 
7 M tempo quando eglie vsanza. 8 M fedro; Laur riposare. 11 Me 
son di noi molte schapitate ; Pal e molte son di no schalpistate. 12 Pal, Laur 
hondio ti dicho chel. 13 Pal, Laur pensato. 14 M omits tu; Pal chiluo 
per me stussai ballar si balla; Laur ch io | vo per me e se sai cantar balla. 
15 M che quando tu ai buon tenpo simmi dai dellalia; Pal Che quando tu stai 
bene mi dai dellala. 
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It is seen that in the text of M, lines 11 and 14 are too short metrically, 
and 15 too long; 7 and 12 read as in no other Ms. Furthermore, in these 
three mss., the coda has only two lines, and the whole sonnet, 16. The 
expression dar del? ala a uno (15) is equivalent to levarselo di torno ( Petroc- 
chi). In three other mss., however, there is a regular 3-line coda, as 
follows (Mb, cf. Mc, Amb) : 
15 Tu fai come farfalla 

Che la state si pasce d’ ogni fiore 

Poi quando uiene il freddo e ella muore. 
Other variants (those of Mc due to the kindness of Prof. Pio Rajna; 
those of Amb from Mai, loc. cit.) : 

2 Me il uerno. 4 Mb no tel uo prestare. Amb ed ella a lei non te ne vo 
prestare. 5 Mb Pero che tu ai preso a cantare ; Mc Pero chettu atendj. 8 Mb, 
Mc, Amb riposare (cf. Laur). 11 Mb scalpitate; Me schalpicciate ; Amb 
iscapitate. 12 Mb, Mc, Amb ondio ti dicho. 13 Mb, Mc pensato; Amb 
procacciato. 14 Mb Chio iluo per me e se tu sai ballar balla; Me esesat 
chantare balla; Amb Si che se sai cantare or canta e balla. 15 Amb Fa 
come la farfalla. 17 Amb E come tocca il verno ella si muore ; Mc il uerno 
uiene. 

I do not attempt to decide on the original text of this sonnet, partly 
because I have not seen all the manuscripts which contain it. In regard to 
the coda, I should be inclined to regard the 3-line form as original, were it 
not for a curious circumstance which seems to favor the 2-line form. There 
is in the Cod. Laur. another sonnet, rhyming throughout with this one, 
and containing the moral of the fable. Salvini prints it, loc. cit., with lines 
5-8 missing; but it is also found standing by itself in Cod. Magliab. vu. 
viii. 1145, f. 80a, from which Prof. Pio Rajna very kindly copied it 
for me. 

Dalla formica si uuol imparare 


spirituale e temporale usanza ; 

in questo mondo non prender baldanza 

ma serui a dio per altro aquistare. 
Quando se’ sano procaccia d’auanzare, 

si che nel difetto non abbia mancanza ; 

nell’ altrui bene non auere speranza, 

che ciascun ama se, piu che ’1 compare. 
Pero quando se’ in giouentate 

pvocaccia si che se ’’] tempo t’ aualla 

non ti ritruoui uecchio in pouertate. 
Che tal con teco d’allegreza galla, 

non che ti dessi danari o derrate, 

non ti darebbe del loto della stalla. 
Ma se da tte arai nell’ altrui scala, 

non ti fia detto come alla cicala. 

(Salvini: 3 vita non pigliar. 4 per altrove. 9 giovane etate. 13 dese. 
14 illoto. 15 avrai per.) 
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These two sonnets recall the fact that Accio Zucchi gives each of his fables 
in a sonetto materiale (with coda), followed by a sonetto morale ; he does not 
make the two sonnets rhyme together, however; and his collection does not 
include this particular fable. But it is not necessary to conclude that in 
this case the moral was composed contemporaneously with the fable, and 
hence the 3-line coda may after all be the one written by the original 
author. 


10. 


Andando la formicha alla uentura, 
si ariuo inn un teschio di chauallo, 
il quale le parue sanza niuno fallo 
vn palagio reale chon belle mura. 
5 Et quanto piu cerchaua sua misura, 
le parea piu chiaro che ’! cristallo, 
diciendo : ‘‘ quest’ e’} piu bello stallo 
ch’ al mondo ma’ uedessi criatura.’’ 
Ma quand’ ella fu molto agirata, 
10 di mangiare le uenne gran disio, 
e non trovando che, si fu turbata ; 
Ond?’ ella disse: ‘‘anchora e meglio ch’ io 
mi torni al bucho ou’ io mi sono vsata 
che morir qui di fame, e gir mi uo’ chon dio. 
15 chosi vo’ dire io ; 
La stanza e bella, auendoci viuanda, 
ma qui nonn a chi non ci recha o manda.”’ 


M, f. 73a; Ma, f. 188a. Published in Rime del Burchiello comentate 
dal Doni, Vinegia, 1553, p. 52; Sonetti del Burchiello, Londra, 1757, p. 113 ; 
Lirici Antichi serj e giocosi (with La Bella Mano di Giusto de’ Conti), 
Venezia, 1784, p. 325. According to the Carte di Bilancioni, loc. cit., also 
found in the 1490 edition of Burchiello; in Mc (ascribed to A. Pucci) ; 
and in Cod. Laur. SS. Annunz. 122. 

The text follows M except in line 5, where I give the reading of Ma; 
this line in M reads : 


Ecchome piu cierchaua dentro sua misura. 


Variants of Ma, to which the printed text corresponds. 2 giunse 
dovera un. 7 E si dicea eglie piu. 8 trovassi. 9 Ma pur quando si 
Su assai girata. 11 trowando ela si fu. 12 E si dicea egle pur meglio. 
14 Che morte aver pero mi wo. 17 non a salchun non cene manda. 


11. 


La volpe e’1 lupo andando per vn prato 
Si ssi schontraro inn un mul viandante. 
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Dicie la volpe : ‘‘chi se’ tu, brighante ? 
Dicci il tuo nome et nol tener celato.’’ 
Rispuose il mulo; ‘io l’o dimentichato, 
Ma ssempre il porto scritto nelle piante. 
Chi sa leggiere di voi facciasi avante.’’ 
E vn de’ pie di drieto ebbe levato. 
Quando la volpe s’avide del ferro, 
Disse : ‘‘io non so leggier, char chompagno, 
Ma il lupo legiera, se io non erro.’’ 
FE’ fessi innanzi e ebe del chalcagno 
Vna nel muso, che grido chom’ un verro, 
Et poi si diparti chon molto lagno. 
E del suo mal ghuadagno 
Disse la uolpe: ‘‘megl’ e non saper leggiere 
Che per tal modo vedersi chorreggiere.”’ 
Ma, f. 196b: Non di burchiello. 
R, f. 109a: della gholpe e dellupo. 

The text follows Ma. In R the fourth line was misplaced, but the 
proper order is indicated by figures: 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 4, 7, 8. 

2 R furon schontrati. 3 R la uolpe disse ove uatu brighante. 4 R dimi 
.-.non mel. 5 R ede rispuose. 7 R si facca. 9 R La mastra volpe 
quando vidde il ferro. 10 R 80 gramaticha. 11 R ellupo disse si. to. 
12 R fecesi innanzi ettoccho. 13 R nel ceffo che mughio chome verro. 14 R 


e uia chesseneva chon un gran lagno. 15 R O charo mio chonpangno. 
16 R Alchuna volta e meglo non. 


Il. TERZA RIMA. 
1, 


QUESTA SI E LA FAUOLA DEL LIONE E DELL’ UOMO. 


Io priegho il mio singnore uisto e ueracie 
che mi dia grazia ch’ io possa rimare 
vna Fauola bella e molta audacie, 

Per dare diletto a cchi uorra ascholtare 
e cchi leggier uorra perfettamente, 
non uolendo alchuno vizio seguitare. 

Parla l’isopo, se ’1 mio dir non mente, 
ch’andandosi il lione per la foresta, 
ebbe trouato vn cierro di presente, 

Dall’ uno lato partito molto a sesta, 

e dentro in quella parte vn chonio u’era, 
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sicchome questa storia manifesta. 

Il gran lione, ueggiendo sua maniera, 
inchomincio chon quello chonio a ruzare, 
chon amendue le branche, quella fiera, 

E ccholl’ una brancha il chonio n’a chauare, 
e ll’altra misse per quella fessura, 
onde quel chonio forte ebe a sserrare. 

Preso quello lione per tale misura, 

e mughiar chomincio per la gran pena, 
pero che di morire a gran paura. 

Istandosi il lione in chotal pena, 
che da quello cierro non si puo partire, 
sicche gli batte il polso cholla vena ; 

Ecchoti in quella parte l’uomo uenire 
e ueggiendo il lione qual era preso, 
ebe di lui gran tema, a non mentire. 

Giacieua in terra quel lione disteso, 
pero ch’ egli era molto dibattuto, 

e di quello cierro sentiua gran peso. 

A quell’ uomo disse: ‘‘tu ssia il benuenuto. 
prieghoti che tti piaccia, singnor mio, 
ch’a questo punto mi dia qualch’ aiuto ; 

Ischanperami da ttormento rio ; 
anchora potrebbe per chaso uenire 
ch’ io te ne meritere’, o singnor mio.” 

Rispuose ’ uomo: ‘‘al tuo grieue martire 
tanto m’ increscie ch’ io ti uoglio atare ; 
non uo’ che ssi vilmente abia a morire.”’ 

E prese il chonio sechondo ii rimare, 

e misselo in quel fesso, onde il lione 
di subito la brancha n’ a acchauare. 

Inuer dell’ uomo parlo per tal sermone : 

‘* di questo fatto m’ ai molto guarito, 
ma ben e uero ch’ i’ 0 altra chagione ; 

To sono per la gran fame si auilito 
ch’ io non mi posso quasi sostenere, 

e ueramente io sono a mal partito. 

Pero ti priegho che tti de’ piaciere 
ch’ io ti possa mangiare, chonpangno mio, 
sicch’ io chontenti tutto il mio volere.’’ 


16 With this use of a and the infinitive cf. similar expressions in lines 
42, 105, 187; Fable 2, 1. 22; etc. 
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Rispuose l’uomo: ‘‘el tuo e atto rio ; 
si t’o atato, e ttu mi vuoi dare morte, 
onde io mi richiamo al alto idio. 

Da tte voglio vna grazia, lione forte, 
che lla quistione si dicha a tre animali, 
se ttu mi de’ mangiare gitta le sorte.”’ 

Disse il lione : ‘‘ queste sono chose iguali : 
ora andialle a trouare, ch’ io son chontento ; 
ma uo’ che noi cierchiamo de’ piu lealj.’’ 

Pella selua ongnuno n’andaua attento. 
principalmente si schontrar nel chane, 

e lla quistione gli dissono, chom’ io sento. 

Rispuose loro il chane quello... . 

‘‘or mi mirate chom’ io son magretto, 
perch’ io mi fido delle gente uane. 

To era di quest’ uomo molto suggietto 
inn abaiare e pigliare chacciagioni, 
al mio potere gli dava gran diletto. 

Chom’ io fu uecchio mi muto quistioni ; 
perch’ io no gli era buono, mi chaccio via, 
onde io uoglio distinguere uostre quistioni. 

Se uui atterete alla parola mia, 
dicho che ll’ uomo deb’ essere mangiato ; 
chi altro dicie si parla bugia, 

Pero che ss’ e di me si mal portato 
che ffu dengno di morte gia ffa piu anni ; 
e questo per sentenzia i’ o chiosato.”’ 

Rispuose quel lione sanz’ altri affanni : 

‘*tu odi bene, buon vomo, quel ch’ egli a detto ; 
abian gia chi a chiosati i tuoi danni.” 

E dal chane si parte sanza sospetto, 

e ’l sechondo animale giua cierchando, 

e ffurono ariuati sopra vn bretto. 
Trovarono vn chauallo cierchando andando, 

e ssi gli dissero tutta la quistione 

ch’ era tra lloro, sanza nulla manchando. 

Detta la tema, rispuose e rroncione : 

‘*7? mi posso dell’ uomo molto dolere, 
90 e cchonterouui tutta la ragione. 
f. 94a Io il soleua portare al suo piaciere, 
e spesse volte la soma portaua 
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64 The final word is omitted in ms. ; possibly mane? 88 MS. erroncione 
=il roncione (ronzone). 
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e flaciea di lui il suo volere ; 

Ed egli a mme molto orzo mi donaua, 

95 e ffieno assai perch’ io lo ne seruia, 
e anche spesse volte mi streghiaua. 

Quando fu uecchio, ed e’ mi chaccio via, 

e uo pasciendo per questa riuera, 
magro, dolente per malinchonia ; 

100 Ond? io uo’ sentenziare sentenzia uera : 
dicho ’ uomo che ttu ’] dei mangiare 
sechondo mia sentenzia giusta e uera.”’ 

Vdendo quel lione chotale affare, 

a quello huomo disse : ‘‘tu ai bene vdito 

105 quel che questo chauallo a ssentenziare.’’ 

Gia era l uomo tutto sbighottito, 
perche della sentenzia a gran paura ; 

e di quel locho ciaschuno s’e partito. 

Chosi andando per quella pianura, 

110 si furono nella gholpe rischontrati, 
la falsa lima fuori d’ ogni misura. 

Chon grande amore si furono salutati ; 
dopo le gran chareze il lion dicie 
la quistion tutta di primi merchati. 

115 Disse la gholpe: ‘‘ lion mio filicie, 
io non sentenzierei se primamente 
non uegho dalla cima alla radicie ; 

To vo’ uedere il fatto di presente, 
doue tu staui, lion mio sovrano, 

120 ch’ io non dicha sentenzia falsamente.’’ 

f. 94b Disse il lione: ‘‘i’ son chontento, andiano ;’”’ 
e ttutti e tre quindi si partiro, 

e a quel cierro arriuaro ciertano. 

La falsa gholpe, ch’ a ccio a miro, 

125 al lione disse : ‘‘ metti qui la brancha 
la doue prima sentisti il martiro ; 

Alla sentenzia poi non saro stancha, 
ueggiendo il fatto chome staua apunto, 
si cch’ io sia tenuta leale e francha.’’ 

130 Dalla malizia fu quel lion giunto ; 

fidossi della gholpe maliziata, 
onde alla fine si truouo difunto. 

Nella fessura la brancha a cchacciata, 

e a llei disse: ‘‘io staua a questo modo 
135 quando |’uomo mi trouo quella fiata.’’ 
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Disse la gholpe: ‘‘i’ non ci diro frodo, 
senonche cchome staui, chosi stea, 
che di uederti preso molto ghodo, 
Poi che Ila malizia tua fu ssi rea 
140 chontra l’uomo che ttanto liberamente, 
e poi mangiare mi pare che ttu ’! uolea.’’ 
Parla l’isopo molto giustamente 
di quello lione, che ffu chotanto ingrato 
chontra quell’ uomo che gli fu si seruente ; 
145 Sicchome inprima rimase incierrato 
per uolersi mangiare il chonpangnone ; 
pero chi ’nganna rimane inghannato. 
Or uolendo tornare al mio sermone, 
disse la gholpe all’ uomo: ‘‘i’ t’o seruito, 
150 chanpato t’o delle mani del lione.’’ 
f. 95a Rispuose |’ uomo a ssi fatto partito: 
‘*da tte chonoscho la uita e Il’auere 
ch’era quasi del mondo transito ; 
E pero tutto sono al tuo piaciere. 
155 or mi chomanda chom’a seruo charo, 
arditamente, sanza alchun temere.’’ 
Disse la gholpe: ‘‘ solo per mio riparo, 
eppoi per fare la uita mia piu lungha, 
vo’ da tte vn gran seruigio charo, 
160 Che mai da tte, da presso o dalla lungha, 
isgridata non sia inn alchuno atto, 
se cchaso viene ch’ alchuno pollaio agiungha. 
Se ttutti i polli tuoi quasi in un tratto 
i’ ne portassi, non gridar gianmai ; 
165 tu uedi bene quello ch’ i’ o per te fatto.’ 
Rispuose l’uomo: ‘‘i’ o de polli assai ; 
vienti per essi, gholpe, al tuo diletto ; 
da me isgridata gianmai non sarai.”’ 
Rispuose quella gholpe con sospetto : 
170 ‘*?? ne uo’ charta, sicch’ io sia siqura 
ch’ adrieto non ritorni quel ch’ ai detto.’’ 
E IP uomo ch’ era fedele a ccio procchura, 
alla gholpe rispuose : ‘‘i’ son chontento, 
falla roghar cholla buona uentura.’’ 
175 Allo spinoso n’andar, chom’ io sento, 
e ffene fare la charta e lla chiarezza, 
e ppoi chonpiere fecie al suo talento. 


152 Ms. uito. 
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E quindi si partir chon alegrezza, 
E cciaschuno si ritorna a ssua amagione, 
chome I’ isopo parla per ciertezza. 

Or viene poi che lla gholpe vna stagione 
chon suoi figlioli si misse in chanmino, 
a quell’ uomo se n’ando alla magione, 

E uolendo pigliare vn polastrino, 

e’ polli chominciarono a schiamazare, 
onde ciaschuno I’a gridata a tale latino : 

‘‘Alla fina, alla fina,’’ anno a gridare ; 
ella fuggiendo forte cho’ figliuoli 
vn de’ suoi figli chomincio a parlare, 

E dicie alla sua madre chon gran duoli : 

‘* chauate fuori la charta, madre mia, 
che noi ci difendiano a questi stuoli.’’ 

Rispose la madre che ffugia : 

‘non ci e chi ’] legha, non ci e chi cc’ intenda, 
sicche fuggianci giu per questa via.’’ 
I priegho te lettore che qui chonprenda 
el dire che ffecie quella falsa lima, 
sicch’ a ben fare merito ti renda. 
L’ isopo chiaro del lione fa rima, 
che ffu inghannato per altrui inghannare, 
e ritornossi alla pena di prima. 
Di quella gholpe ui uo’ dichiarare 
ch’ a buona fine non die la sentenzia, 
propio la die per lo lion chonsumare ; 
E ppoi la die perch’ ell’ avie credenza 

auersi di quell’ uomo le sue ghalline, 

e lla charta fe ffare a quella intenza. 
Onde isgridata fu dalle uicine 

e no lle valse niente lo ’nghanno ; 

cho’ suoi figlioli porto discipline. 
Quando tu serui ciaschuno chon affanno, 

brighati di seruire liberamente, 

non chon malizia chome molti fanno ; 
Che questo vuole il singnore ’nipotente, 

che quel che serue ne de’ esere meritato 

se ggia di quel seruigio non si pente. 
Se cchosi tosto non se’ prezolato, 

non ti marauigliare, che tenpo uene 

che doppiamente se’ guidardonato 
Dal singnor nostro, che parte non tene. 
finita amen— 
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ITALIAN FABLES IN VERSE. 


2, 
M, f. 96a FAUOLA DELLA GHOLPE E DEL LUPO. 


Parla l’isopo per asenpro dare 
ch’una uolta la gholpe frodolente 
le uenne uizio volersi bangnare. 

A vn pozzo arriuo, se ’] dire non mente, 
doue due secchie stauano appicchate 
chom’ e vsanza potere bere la giente. 

Giungnendo iui la gholpe chon setate, 
nell’ una secchia subito entraua 
la falsa sopra l’altre maliziate. 

Chome dentro vi fu, nell’ aqua andaua, 
peroch’ ell’ era grassa e di gran peso ; 
la secchia ch’ e disotto in su tornaua. 

La gholpe stando chom’ avete inteso, 
chon gran pensier per paura di morte, 
sol di tormento sentiua gran peso. 

Andando il lupo per lo chanmino forte, 
per la chaldana gli ueniua sete ; 

a quel pozzo ariuo per chotal sorte. 
Vide le secchie quale vdite auete ; 
in quella stanza si fermo per bere ; 
vidde la gholpe ch’ era nella rete. 
Guato nel pozo, e quell’ era a ssedere 
in quella secchia la qual ui chontai 
Valtra fiata nel mio profferere. 
Disse il lupo alla gholpe: ‘‘che cei ffai?”’ 
ella rispuose : ‘‘ pescho chon diletto 
e piglio molti pesci sanza lai.’ 
E ’1 lupo le rispuose a ttale effetto : 
‘* se io potessi de’ pesci mangiare, 
alla mia uita ti sare’ suggietto.”’ 
Disse la gholpe : ‘‘ charo mio chonpare, 
entrate nella secchia pianamente ; 
di molti pesci vi faro mangiare.”’ 
Vdendo il lupo dire chotal chonuenente, 
35 in quella secchia entro sanza dimoro ; 
alla malizia gia non puose mente. 


4 Ms. nonnerra (corrected by Targioni-Tozzetti in the edition of this fable 
already cited. Variants marked ‘‘T-T”’). 16 T-Tcammin. 34 T-T 
dir tal, 
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40 ms cheuua. 
short ; T-T inserts nostro before mondo. 61 T-T can, ch? ? fo. 73 T-T 
maliziosa ti sia. 


KENNETH McKENZIE. 






D’ ongni suo danno quiui ebbe ristoro, 
che cchome fu in quella secchia intrato, 
inuer dell’ acqua va per tal tenoro. 

La gholpe, che va su, |’ ebbe schontrato ; 

il lupo, che va giu, si maraviglia, 
e ’nuer di lei in tal guisa a parlato : 

**O doue ne va’ tu, o chara figlia? 

di’ cch’ io uengha pe’ pesci, e poi te ne vai!”’ 
la gholpe inuer di lui a parlare piglia : 

‘*Chonpangno charo, i’ non so se ttu sai 
che questo mondo e ffatto a schale ; 
credo che per adrieto vdito I’ ai. 

Alchuna volta chi sciende, chi sale. 
piglia de’ pesci omai quanto ti piacie, 
che mai nonn esci, chonpangno leale.’’ 

Del pozo vsci quella gholpe mordacie, 

e’1 lupo si rimase doloroso 
nell’ aqua fredda, il tristo chontumacie. 

Partendosi la gholpe chome io chioso, 
si rischontro nel chane per lo chanmino, 
che da cchacciare venia tutto gioioso. 

La gholpe il saluto per tal latino : 

‘*tu ssia per mille volte il ben trouato!”’ 
e’1 chane a quella gholpe fecie inchino. 

‘*Or sappi, chane, ch’ i’ o diliberato 
ched i’ o morto il lupo tuo nimicho ; 
i’ l’o lasciato inn un pozo affoghato.’’ 

E ’1 chane le rispuose molto osticho : 

“tu fosti senpre gholpe maliziosa, 
ma la malizia tua non uarra vn ficho. 

Vdit’ o dire per anticho vna chiosa 
e di peruerbio, che llo ’nghannatore 
piangie lo ’nghanno che per lui si chiosa. 

Ond’ io voglio essere qui prochuratore 
del lupo ch’ afoghasti chon inghanno, 
benche sia mio nemicho a ttutte |’ ore. 

Se fosti maliziata, ti fia danno ; 

di questo inghanno ti chonuien morire.”’ 

per la ghola la prese sanza affanno. 





41 ms chevua. 44 T-T ten. 47 The line is too 
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La morte le dono chon gran martire ; 
del lupo volle far giusta uendetta, 
alla diritta ragion volle seguire. 
Pero nessuno a inghannare si metta, 
che que’ che inghanna rimane inghannato 
di quel che uedi chonprare astetta. 
Chi usa chon diritto suo merchato, 
senpre n’ariua bene, vuole idio, 
quale a tut’ ore sia senpre ringraziato, 
E cchi a di seguirlo alchun disio/amen. 


3. 
FAVOLA DELLA GHOLPE, DEL LIONE E LUPO E PECHORA. 


Dicie l’isopo per esenpro dare, 
ciaschuno che non chorreggie sua persona 
chon grand’ uomo non si deba achonpangniare. 
E ssottilmente in tal guisa sermona 
che ’] gran lione faciea chonpangnia 
chon cierte bestie, chome si ragiona. 
La prima fu la gholpe falsa e ria, 
il sechondo fu ’1 lupo al mio parere, 
la pechora fu terza, vmile e pia ; 
E questo fe per aquistare auere. 
disse il lione : ‘‘ andiamo a guadangnare, 
accioche noi possiano senpre ghodere. 
Ciaschuna chosa ch’aremo a pigliare 
Ja partiro per quarto, se ui piacie, 
accioche ’n amore possiamo stare.’’ 
Ongnun di loro diciea : ‘‘ singnore veracie, 
noi sian chontenti di chotale effetto.”’ 
la pechorella chome vile si tacie. 
La gholpe staua senpre chon sospetto 
nonn essere inghannata dal lione ; 
di tale affare non a molto diletto. 


78 T-T servire. 81 T-T suggests : 


di quel che vedi, e di campare a stretta, 


which he interprets: ‘‘Colui che inganna rimane ingannato di cid che vedi 
(come tu vedi), ed @ condotto ad avere stretta (pericolo) di campare.”’ 
82 T-T E cui fa con diritto. 





KENNETH McKENZIE, 


Chome sapete egli e uecchio sermone 
che quello che inghanna rimane inghannato, 
che cholto no gli sia adosso chagione. 
Insieme si metteano per la pianura 
per trouar qualche preda al lor talento, 
onde di ben cierchare ciaschuno procchura. 
Andando per la selua ongnuno attento, 
nel mezogiorno vn cierbio ebon trouato, 
onde il lione gli fe assalimento. 
Chorrendogli dirieto I’a pigliato ; 
quando I’a preso ciascheduno gli ataua, 
subitamente |’anno schortichato. 
Il gran lione in tal guisa parlaua, 
disse alla gholpe: ‘‘insegnami partire.’’ 
se ella in chotal guisa sermonaua : 
‘¢Se ttu mi crederai, charo mio sire, 
la prima parte fia grande e chonpiuta, 
te la terrai, che nn’ai disire ; 
E lla sechonda fa viepiu minuta, 
e donerala al lupo, se tti pare, 
magli si fa sechondo mia paruta. 
La terza parte de no la lasciare, 
darala a me peroche schifa sono ; 
danmi buon cibo charo mio chonpare. 
Di questa pechorella non ragiono ; 
dare di quel dentro ongni ciuanza, 
peroche lle sue pari da ppocho sono.’’ 
Vdendo quel lione chotale stanza 
disse alla gholpe: ‘‘tu sse troppa ingrata, 
ma io terro chon uoi vn altra vsanza.’’ 
Subitamente la cierbia a squartata, 
e ffenne quatro parti molto a sesta ; 
poi per tal modo inpose su’ anbasciata ; 
‘* La prima parte mi toccha di questa, 
chome ciaschuno vna parte de’ auere, 
e pero me la tolgho sanza resta ; 
La sechonda mi toccha, al mio parere, 
perch’ io sono re di tutti gli animali, 
sauio, gientile, e pien d’ongni sapere ; 
La terza perch’ io il giunsi a passi iguali ; 


23 Cf. fable 2, 1. 80, and fable 1, 1. 147. 45 MS. anme. 46 Ms. 
ragiona, 53 Cf. fable 1, 1. 10. 
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sappiate bene ch’ io i! presi soletto, 
da uoi non ricieuetti brigha o mali. 
La quarta parte tanto v’ inprometto, 
che cchi lla toechera fia mio nimicho. 
noti ciaschuno di uoi quel ch’ i’ 0 detto.”’ 
E gli animali vdendo tale obligho, 
ciaschuno si tira adrieto per paura, 
per rimanere di quel lione amicho. 
O tu che lleggi a questo dir, proqura 
e non ti acchonpangniare chon tuo maggiore 
quando metterti uuoi per la uentura, 
E non far mai soperchio a tuo minore, 
che sse chonosci te, chonoscierai 
che ’n questo mondo se’ gran pecchatore. 
E peroche ttu pari senpre vsvrai, 
fa quello altrui che vuoi ch’ a tte sia fatto 
e nella fine bene ariuerai. 
Sopra tutte le chose, a ongni patto 
polla speranza nel ueracie idio, 
che lla morte de’ sonare vn tratto ; 
Tutt’ altre chose non uagliono vn ficho. amen, 


4. 
FAUOLA DEL LIONE E DEL TOPO. 


Sichome ’] sauio isopo ne’ suoi uersi 
fauoleggio del topo e del lione, 
chosi in quest’ abici potra uedersi, 

Auengna gia nel suo dire menzione 

5 tra sse faciessi chome gli animali 

fra llor parlasson chome le persone. 

Ben parlo che ssi dissor que’ chotali 
perche ciaschuno sapesse me chonprendere 
chatuni di loro e ppose que sengnali. 

10 Chol mio proporre mi uoglio omai distendere, 

peroche ttenuta e persona stolta 


The text is given according to M, occasionally emended by comparison 
with Cod. Riccard. 2873, ff. 74b-76a (Rb); all significant variants of Rb 
in foot-notes. 

3 Rb chosi questa uisi. abici (m) = A-B-c (cf. Petrocchi, s. v. abbicci). 
5 Rb trasse ¢ fecie. 9 Rb ciaschuno. 


17 
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cholui che ’ndarno vuole suo tenpo spendere. 

Di state pon |’ isopo ch’ una uolta 

s’ era posto vn lione a dormir suso 
15 vn frescho erbaio inn una selua folta ; 

E ppone ch’ egli era si di sopra chiuso 
ch’essendo il sole nella magior montata 
vn razo iscieso non ui sarie giuso. 

Forse a quel luogho presso a una gittata 

20 piu topi andauan, dandosi piaciere, 
facciendo |’ uno choll’ altro gran ruzata. 

Girando intorno a quello bello possedere 
doue dormia il lion quella cinaglia, 
lo uiddono in lor chorrere a giaciere. 

f.99b 25 — Or truouo, se ’] uedere qui non m’abaglia, 
si tosto chome ’! uiddono, tutti quanti 
furogli adosso cho’ crudele battaglia. 

I topi intorno gli pareano gioghanti, 
si gran busso faciean, poi vn le sanne 

30 gli ficcho si che par che ’1 chor gli si schianti. 

Chaccia via il sonno allora piu di sei channe 
i topi a quel lione, onde crucciandosi 
uno inbrancho choll’ una delle spanne. 

La ciurma uenne allora dilunghandosi 

35 e’1 chattiuello che rimaneua preso 
veniua forte a llui rachomandandosi. 

Ma ll’ ira l’auea si fforte chonpreso 
che quasi nulla li ualea il dire, 
si ffortemente si tenea offeso. 

40 ‘*Non ti piaccia, lione, farmi morire,’’ 
gli diciea il topo chon parole schorte, 
‘che gran uerghongna puoi per me salire. 

Tu al mondo tenuto se ’! piu forte 
di tutti gli animali, e io il piu tristo ; 

45 spregierai poi quant’ io se mi dai morte.”’ 

Poi ueggiendo ch’ a ragione |’auea chonquisto, 
disse il lione: ‘‘tu m’ai piu che chontento 


14 Rb ilione. 18 M wn rezo; Rb urazo scieso non sarebe. (razzo = ragyio, 
Petrocchi). 19 M omits presso. 20 Rb andauano dandosi ; M andandosi 
dando, 23 Rb nela boschaglia. 25 Rb sel uer dir. 26 Rb tutti avanti. 
28 gioghanti (Rb giughanti) =giganti. 31 Rb Vagli wia.... se spanne. 
33 M omits uno; Rb uno ne piglia choluna dele branche. 43 Rb Oue al. 
45 Rb ispregierati se tue mi dai la morte. 46M chonpreso. 47 M tunmai. 
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chol tuo benedire ; ora va al nome di Christo.’’ 
Qui spari il topo, e ’n quel tenpo ben ciento 
50 chacciattori uennono per pigliare il lione ; onde 
preso che ffue chol suo arghomento, 
Resta a gridare, non ne sperando altronde 
aiuto auere, fortemente a mughiare 
chon forte strida altissime e profonde ; 
f.100a 55 Sicche quel topo che lascio andare 
tosto chonobbe il lione alla bocie 
ched e’ facieua nel suo gran mughiare. 
Tosto chome strale ch’ escie di nocie 
si mise per atallo sanza forse, 
60 per ischanpallo dalla crudele focie. 
Velocie chome ’] uide a llui si porse 
e salutollo, ma e’ no gli rispuose, 
anzi uerso chulacci il chapo torse. 
Christiani non taglierebbono chome rose 
65 subitamente tutte quelle funi, 
tanto inber seruillo si dispuose. 
Islacciato che ffu, ‘‘ fa che tti sproni,’’ 
gli dicie il topo parlandogli dopo ; 
‘*esci chostinci e andianciene amenduni.”’ 
70 Zuccharo tutto melato parie ’1 topo, 
e’] lione si ’1 lecchaua dolciemente, 
posi dapparte, e qui gli lascia isopo. 
Per uolere fare piu l’anime chontente 
chonuiensi or qui chiarir chon prouedenza 
75 si ben ch’ altri chonprenda nella mente. 
O tu che nell’ altissima potenzia 
del mondo siedi al quanto reggi ’1 bello, 
dicie qui il sauio e pieno d’ intelligienzia, 
I’ dicho che non sia neuno tanto fello 
80 che ’1 menomo chattiuo suo minore 
gianmai |’ offenda chon crudele maciello ; 


48 Rb bel dire. 50 Rb pigliare lui. 51 Rb e preso lanno choloro. 
52 Rb Prese amughiare non isperando aiuto. 53 Rb e forte mente incho- 
mincio amughiare; M mughiando. 54 Rb alte istrida. 56 Rb si richonobe. 
61 M si proferse (which spoils both rhyme and metre; the acceptance of 
Rb here involves 1. 63 also, to avoid repetition of porse in rhyme). 63 Rb 
inuerso i lacci, M porse. 64 Rb Cristiano non taglierebe. 73 Rb qui. 
75 Rb chongnun. 76 M chellaltissima. 77 Rbealquanio. 79 Rb chio 
non so niun si fello. 
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Che ttanto quanto l’uomo e piu maggiore, 
e nuocie a que’ che no gli puo far danno, 
chotanto piu acquista disinore. 

f.100b 85 Anchora se ’] puoi trarre fuor d’ un grande afanno, 

sicchome il topo il gran lione ne trasse, 
essendo chosi uile chome piu sanno. 

Che noi ueggiamo che molte alteze basse 
venute sono, e spende lor grandeza, 

90 perche fortuna e ’1 mondo la frachasse. 

E’!] menimo e ssalito in sull’ alteza 
di quello albero che pocho basta intero, 
perche piu ssu che idio non ci a fermeza ; 

E qui pensi ciaschuno si dicho il uero. 

Amen deo grat/amen. 


5. 
La FAvOoLA DEL TOPO CITTADINO E DEL TOPO CHONTADINO/ 


M, f. 100b Qualunche d’ una Fauola d’ isopo 

vuol trarre saper, chostume e gran diletto 
chonprenda quello che gli diro qui dopo, 

Chon libero volere tutto perfetto, 

5 sicche quel frutto che di sopra istilla 

chon gran profondita gli passi il petto. 

Leggiendo il libro suo quasi alla squilla, 
trouian sicchome insieme fecion chonpangnia 
vn topo cittadino chon un di uilla. 

10 Dicie ch’ auendo vn topo della spangnia 

piu volte inteso, standosi in cittade, 


84 Rb piu e si fa. 85 Rb Anche. 89 Rb ma spento lor mateza. 
M la frasse. Rb almondo gli frachasse. 93 Rb piu so. 


For lines 1-114 of no. 5, the text follows M, ff. 100b-102a, emended by 
comparison with R, ff. 106b-108b, with variants in the foot-notes ; from 
115 to the end there is only the text of R. The two texts differ much more 
than those of the preceding fable ; neither one is derived from the other, 
and the original reading is sometimes evidently preserved in M, sometimes 
in R; while sometimes neither is satisfactory. 

Trrte R Fauwole disopo. 1 R Qualunque vna fauola. 2M vw; R 
auoler trarsi chostwmi chon diletto. 3 M chi seguiro. 4 R Del libro suo 
voler tanto. 5 Rilferutodiredi. 6 Revi passi. 8 R truovasi chome. 
9 M a no chontadino. 10 R Andando disse il topo. 11 R chome piu 
volte. 
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ITALIAN FABLES IN VERSE. 


chome lla uilla era si mangnia, 
Disse : ‘‘ per cierto tanta dengnitade 
chonuien ch’ io ueggia quando il mio singnore 
andera per uedere quelle chontade.’’ 
Vide il singnore in chasa far sentore, 
diciendo : ‘‘domattina voglio andare 
nella tal uilla a ttal lauoratore.’’ 
Sentendo il topo villa richordare 
ch’ era iui presso, disse: ‘‘ ora aro io 
quel ch’ i’ o voluto al mio desiderare.’’ 
In tutta quella notte non dormio 
per non perdere !’andata di quel giorno 
che chontento ciaschuno suo disio. 
In prima ’1 singnore chon piu dintorno 
in villa chaualcho chol lunghi passi, 
po ’1 topo drieto loro sanza soggiorno. 
Dicieua andando il topo: ‘‘s’ io trouassi 

bel chacio grattugiato, o fine charne, 

vn passo nonn istarei ch’ io nonn andassi.’’ 
Gunto ciaschuno doue douea andare, 

dove ser ghodingnano staua apunto 

chon tutte fine chose da mangiare. 
Essendo il topo in quello paese giunto, 

inchomincio a cchorrere per le chase, 

ma che ui trouasse migha d’ unto. 
Trouandole chosi d’ ongni bene rase 

dicie : ‘‘ qui pare che ss’ usi star digiuno ; 

ma non doue quel tesoro rimase.”’ 
Poi tosto uenne in questo dire quell’ uno 

topo villano, chol pel chome spinoso ; 

vi giunse magro e seccho chom’ un pruno. 


12 R vdi dir chella chosa di villa era mangna. 13 R Certo e chonvien 
che tanta. 14 R ito si vegha. 15 R chontrade. 16 R singnor s0 ; 
M fe sentore, 17 Re disse. 19 R Udendo; M ragionare. 20 M 
chenunpresso disse ordaro io. |§ 21M peruersini tal mio, = 23 M injimo che 
giorno. 25 M chel singnore; R La mattina ilsingnore. 26 M chaual- 
chando, 28 R Andando disse que. 29 Rdel.... dellacharne. (With 
chacio grattugiato cf. Pulci, Morgante, xxv, 266.) 32 R ser ghodiglano. 
33 RB di tutte buone chose. 35 R la chasa. 36 R non che wi trovasse 
micha punto dunto, 37 R Trovandola... . rasa. 38 Rdiss. 39R 
la doue il mio tesoro rimaso. 40 R Inmantanente in quel dir, 41 Ril 
topo chontadino chome spinoso. 42 R piu chun pruno. 
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KENNETH McKENZIE, 


In questo il cittadino si die riposo, 

e disse al chontadino: ‘‘dio ti dia pacie.”’ 

egli rispuose tutto grazioso. 
Dopo rispondere disse : ‘‘se tti piacie 

vienti a pposare mecho, che sse’ lasso, 

in quello albergho doue per me si giacie. 
Mangiare e bere darotti molto masso.’’ 

egli accietto, allor quel uillan sorcho 

nel meno secho la sott’ un gran sasso. 
Quiui gli aparecchio sicchome al porcho 

fauuce secche, e per dormire la notte 

la ppaccia molle, e disse: ‘‘ qui mi chorcho.”’ 
E que’ ch’ usaua auere le chose ghiotte 

disse : ‘‘i’ son pur qui mal arivato ;”’ 

e di quel cibo giu per fame inghiotte. 
Dicie mangiando que’ di uilla nato : 

‘*chome ti pare stare, charo chonpangno?”’ 

dicie : ‘‘ pur bene, che dio ne sia lodato.”’ 
Pareva al uilan fare il ghoder mangno, 

e’1 cittadino diciea fra sse stessi : 

‘*se’] singnor ne va, non ci rimangno.”’ 
E ppoi dicieua a llui: ‘‘se ttu sapessi 

chom’ io staua per l’anpio ond’ io uengno, 

diresti bene che qui stare non uolessi.”’ 

‘*De,”’ disse que’, ‘‘che dio ti faccia dengno! 

di tanto benificio dimmi il modo, 

che quasi della uoglia son gia prengno.’’ 
Rispuose il cittadino: ‘‘sappi ch’ io ghodo 

farina, fichi secchi, e llardo uieto, 

salsiccia e olio e pane molle nel brodo 
Chon altre chose assai, sicche stu drieto 

vora’ tenermi quand’ io andro via, 

tu ssi potrai, e io ne saro lieto.’’ 
‘*De,’’ disse quel, ‘‘ de, dolcie la uita mia, 


43 R In quello. 45 R egli gli. 47 R iuo che uengha mecho. 53 
M fauore; R fauwuce (from fava). 54 R lo spazzo; M loppaccia (= 
paglia ?) M cholcho. 55 R Quel che solea auer. 56 M injino aqui 
malprochaciato. 58 R Poi gli dicieva quel. 60 R e rispose bene cheddio 
senia lodato. 61 R a quel di villa fa ghodere. 62 R stesso. 63 M 
nemai neua singnor mio io non rimangno. 70 R Dicieva. 71 R in charne 


in chacio in lardo uieto. 72 R e dopo questo pan tinto nel brodo. 73 RE 


altre. . . chessettu dietro. 74 R vorai venir quando me nandro via. 75 
R potrai venire. 76 R quegli si dolce. 
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ch’ io sento dire chosa da no starci, 

e anche di’ che vuoi mia chonpangnia.’’ 
‘*Si,’? disse que’, ‘‘ma qui tanto aspettarci 

chonuien, fratello, che ’] mio singnore gradito 

vada alla terra, allora potremo andarci, 
Peroche de’ far tosto vn gran chonuito.”’ 

po’ uenne che non molto entro in chanmino 

el gientile huomo chol suo volere fornito. 
Allora disse il topo cittadino : 

‘*vienne, chonpangno, e non far piu dimoro.’’ 

‘* ve’ cch’ io ne uengho,’’ disse il chontadino. 
Giunto ciaschuno nel mangno territoro, 

subito ’] chasaiuol quel uillan secho 

meno ueggiendo ongni magiore tesoro. 
Diciendo: ‘‘ qui ti sta, fratello, chomecho, 

e ghoderemo insieme per ragione.”’ 

ed e’ rispuose : ‘‘al tuo uolere son techo.’’ 
E in quel tenpo que’ della magione 

fe gran chonuito chome auea speranza 

di nobile giente e d’ongni inbandigione. 
E ssicchome in tal luogho e ssenpre vsanza 

che’ rimanente si pon fuori del cierchio 

per piu belleza e mangna chostumanza, 
Chosi ripuose quiui si ’] soperchio 

daparte sanza guardia, e que tanfuri 

subito su di loro vi fer choperchio. 
E mentre che mangiauan piu sichuri, 

ed e’ vi s’abatte vn balughante ; 

chi s’era, non bisongnia ch’ io perchuri ; 
Veggiendouegli stare su cholle piante, 

tolse vn bastone e giuro d’amazargli. 


77 R isento dirti. 79 R Andianne tosto eppiu nonnaspettarct. 80 R e 
disse e chonvien chel mie singnor ghuarito. 82 R Perche e tosto facea. 83 R 
or vien che molto tosto. 84 R quel chaualier. 85 M topo al cittadino. 
86 M fare qui piu. 87 R ve. chenne vengho. 88 R Gunti che furon; 
M territorio. 89 Ril topo chasalingho a quel di villa seccho. 90 R menol 
mostrando dongni magor. 91 R Poi disse fratel mio or tista mecho. 92 R 
se ghoder vuogli senpre per. 93 Ree disse vedi al. 94 R Venne tenpo 
che que. 95 R feggia chonvito chome ve per usunza. 96 R dorrevoli. 
97 RE chome inn ongni luogho e per usanza. 98 R vada fuor. 100 M 
rispuose quiui esil ; R Da parte si ripuose il superchio. 101 Re iwi sanza 
eque. 102 R damendue dilor vi furon su. 105 R chie. enon bisongna 
chil misuri. 107 R damazagli. 
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vdite se ffu bene ghagliardo fante. 
Quel che sapea l’amaror degli agli 
110 subitamente si misse inn aringho, 
che ’| balughante allora non pote dagli. 
Ma ’! topo moggio, lento, non guardingho, 
alchuna bastonata gli fu porto, 
ma ppur fe ssi che ttorno al chasalingho// 
115 Gunto che fu, egli dicea: ‘‘chonsorto, 
quel baston mi gunse qua in sull’ anche ; 
se non che io ben chorsi, i’ era morto. 
Chosi ’lueghio squartare in sulle panche 
quel che cci a tolto il manichar de’ polli, 
120 ma ss’egli se ne va, tornereno anche ; 
De, va stu uedi persona che ssi crolli.’’ 
e iui immantanente quel ranocchio 
indietro ritorno chon passi molli. 
Intorno intorno gira a ciaschun occhio, 
125 eppoi gli disse: ‘‘ vieni, ch’ anima nata 
non ci a intorno quasi che io occhio.’’ 
E’ disse: ‘‘ua, torna, e me’ righuarda ; 
al fiuto par ch’ i’ senta il mio nimicho.’’ 
ed e’ ui ritorno I’altra fiata, 
130 E disse: ‘‘ vieni, ch’ altri non ci a, ti dicho, 
se non vna tal bella. personcina 
che non inpedira il valer d’un ficho.’’ 
‘*E chom’ e fatta?’’ e que’ dicie: ‘‘ piccina 
angnel pare, si sta mansueto, 
135 e stassi in cenere chome tu in farina.’’ 
‘*Ome, vien qua, e statti cheto, 
ch’ell’ e la ghatta mia nimicha ; mentre 
ch’ella dorme sta mecho sagreto, 
Cha sse ttu t’abbattessi illei ni scentre, 
140 metterebbeti tra gl’ altri scharafaggi ; 
di tutti ch’ ella gungnie senpre il uentre 





108 R or odi. 109 R Or ne che sapeua. 110 M subito si misse in (rest 
of line blank). 111 Re chorse piu che que non pote dagli. 112 moggio 
is probably for mogio (slow, dull); R El villan magro ellente ¢ non. 
114 R ma tanto fe che giunse al. The text of M ends with this line. 
115 This is in the middle of f. 108a in R. 

141 This line is followed immediately in R by line 148, without indica- 
tion that anything has been lost; but the rhyme-scheme shows that six 
lines originally intervened, which are here counted as lines 142-7. A few 
lines may have been lost after 165, also, as the end of the fable comes 
somewhat suddenly. 
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O ella mostra gl’ atti si beningni 
ella si e rea, ella par si onesta, 
che cci vanno vnque cholor che sta malingni. 

Vivi tu senpre, dimmi, in tal tenpesta ?’’ 
‘mai si, di chostei, ma niuno altro churo 
di chasa che mmi possa dar molesta.’’ 

‘*Or dunque e meglo a mangar sichuro 
la faua seccha la dove si zappa, 
che nnon e in tuo luogho tanto schuro. 

Or fa sano, ch’ i’ me ne vo, e tu ti pappa 
questi bocchoni grassissimi e tementi.’’ 

e qui veste la fauola altra chappa. 

Poi che uersi del ciesto sono spenti, 
chonvienmi fare il mio disporre sifatto 
ch’ i’ faccia gl’ uditori tutti chontenti. 

Dicie l’ isopo: prendi per quel ghatto 
qualunque vna ipocrita persona, 
ch’ e rea dietro e par buona nell’ atto. 


6. 
Detia Formica. 


Volendo modo reghola e dottrina 
per dar diletto isopo al seme vmano, 
vna formicha in fauola dicrina, 
Al qual fauolegiar pongho la mano, 
dando al lettore anchor molta faticha 
per dimostrar suo dir quant’ e sourano. 
Brieue parlando, e’ pon ch’una formicha 
s’andaua fuori vscita d’vn gran cerro 
per vna selua ch’era molta anticha ; 
Cierchando quiui andando, s’io nonn erro, 
viuanda per riporre per auer quando 
al tenpo quasi fa dell’ aqua freddo. 
Dice ch’andando qua ella cerchando 
per quella selua chome sua natura 
chome le da la uita mendichando.. . . 


3 dicrina = narra (Petrocchi says so used by Pucci). 
assonance, not rhyme. 


12 freddo in 
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7. 


VNA FAUOLA D’ISOPO DELLA TESTUGGINE. 
IN VERSI. 


Ra, f. 130a Per mutar gusto e pasto agli afamati, 
dir cose nuoue, e seguitro lo stile 
del poeta alleghierj ne’ suoi trattati. 
Accio che Ila mia rima non sia vile, 
5 choluj che naque indella e fe la loda 
mi tuffi in elichon, fonte gentile ; 
Accio ch’ io innarj e ciascun di uoi m’ oda 
il debito permesso, o catedrante, 
i’ si ’ncomincero alla tua loda. 
Era nel tauro febo rutilante, 
e di sotterra vsciuano le bizzughe 
a ppascer l’erbe fresche e uirizante, 
E molte n’ auen fuorj delle lor buche, 
quando l’ucciello di gioue ardito e forte 
vna ne uide fra l’altre si stuche, 
Inver la quale aprendo I’alie acorte, 
trassela in alto con suoi crudi artiglj, 
dandogli morsi per donargli morte. 
Ma ttu, bizzugha, che dentro t’ agrouigli, 
e collo ossuto schudo tuo couerta, 
e molti colpi incolumi ripigli. 
Allora la cornachiella, in fraude sperta, 
all’ aquila parllo: ‘‘somma reina, 
di quel ch’ io dicho renditi certa. 
Tu porti techo yn’ escha molto fina 
e d’ essa non potraj auer contenta 


3 The reference to Dante Alighieri may concern simply the use of ferza 
rima, or perhaps also the inclusion of literary allusions, such as do not 
occur in the other fables. The text is evidently corrupt in places. 6 
Helicon ( Elicona) is spoken of as a fountain by Dante, Purg. xxrx, 40, 
using the name of the mountain instead of the names of the streams that 
flow from it. Cf. De Vulg. Elog., 11, 4. 10 The sun enters Taurus in 
April. Dante mentions Tauro: Purg. xxv, 3, and Par. xxu, 111; he 
does not use Febo or Phoebus in his Italian works, but the Latin form 
occurs in a quotation from Boethius in De Monarchia, 1, 9. According to 
Petrocchi, Diz., the word rutilante (risplendente) is ‘‘ termine letterario e 
non senza affettazione.’’ 14 Dante, Purg. xxx, 112, calls the eagle 
Puccel di Giove. 
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se tu non ronpi la dura catina. 

Pero parrebbe a me, secondo ch’ io senta, 

che tu portassi chotesto van peso 
30 verso le stella migli piu di cento, 

E poi che inn alto tanto l’ arai oppeso, 
lascialo cadere, et quel ch’ io dicho intendi : 
in terra il trouerrai morto steso.’’ 

Per seguire il consiglio |’ alie stende 

35 lo ’nperiale veciello, et ogni monte, 
le nugole oppacie si transciende. 

Aprendo il rostro, quel animale insonte 
come fulgur da ciel ruina a tterra ; 
ruinando si tronccha insun uno ponte. 

40 Vdite trandimento sanza guerra 
che fe la consultrice con quel pasto : 
in vna folta macchia si diserra. 

Se ffusse tempo i’ ui direi il contasto 
che fe la difraudata aquila, quando 

45 vide quel teschio uoto esser si guasto. 

M’ accio ch’ io non rincrescha, troppo stando 
nelle mie rime rozze il dolze frutto, 
diro brieuemente i duo versetti rimando : 

Il parllar fitto et pien d’ inganni 

50 suol dare altrui spesse volte di grandi affanni. 
finita deo gratias 


SouRCcES AND PARALLELS. 


In the notes that follow I have no intention of giving 
complete lists of parallels, but only such as seemed important 
for fixing the position in fable-literature of the text here 
offered. Many additional references can be found for the 
fables that occur in La Fontaine in Robert, Fables inédites 
des XIe, XIIe et XIVe sidcles et Fables de La Fontaine, Paris, 
1825 ; and the (urres, edited by Regnier (Grands Eerivains 
de la France); for those in Waldis, in the notes to the edi- 


27 catina, probably for catino. 37 insonte, harmless. 43 contasto= 
contrasto (Petrocchi). 48 due versetti,—an unusual ending for a poem 
in terza rima, 
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tion by H. Kurz, Leipzig, 1862; for those in Marie de 
France, in K. Warnke, Die Quellen des Esope der Marie de 
France, in Festgabe fiir H. Suchier, Halle, 1900; for those 
in Steinhéwel and his descendants, in Joseph Jacobs, The 
Fables of Aesop as printed by Caxton in 1484, London, 1889 
(often inaccurate). Other references for special fables below. 
In regard to the Italian collections, the references to Brush, 
Isopo Laurenziano, hold good also for the Cod. Palatino,— 
Favole di Esopo in volgare, Lucca, 1864; those to ‘‘ Siena” 
hold good also for Accio Zucchi and Francesco del Tuppo. 


Son. 1. Lion’s share; sheep, goat and cow, hunting in company with 
lion, capture a stag ; the lion claims ‘all four of the parts into which the 
prey is divided. In Romulus, 1, 6, the animals are leo, vacca, capella, ovis 
(so in Phedrus, ed. Miiller, 1, 5), and the lion’s reason for claiming the 
third share is quia plus vobis cucurri ; so in the sonnet, and likewise in the 
Bestiary-fables, no. 15 (ed. McKenzie ; no. 11, ed. Goldstaub and Wen- 
driner), the animals are pechora, chapra, vaccha, and one of the lion’s 
reasons is: chorro pit.... These exact features occur in only one other 
Latin version known to me, that by John of Sheppey (Hervieux, rv, p. 
418, no. 4). Cod. Hamilton (no. 19, in Zeitschrift f. R. P. xm, p. 70) is 
apparently a condensed form of the Latin source of the Bestiary-fable, and 
says simply : leo qui forcior erat omnibus totam partem abstulit aliis, Neckam 
(no. 9; in Du Méril, Poésies inédites du Moyen Age, Paris, 1854) and 
Walter of England (no. 6) have nothing about the lion running faster. In 
Walter the animals are ovis, capra, juvenca, and in the translation by Uno 
da Siena (no. 6) and in Ghivizzani (no. 6) they are pecora, capra, giovenca. 
Marie de France (ed. Warnke, no. 11) gives two versions as one fable ; the 
second version (lines 27-40) begins : 


Une altre feiz ot li leuns 
el bois od lui plus cumpaignuns ; 
la chievre e la berbiz i fu. 


Rigoli’s manuscript, the only one giving this part of Marie’s fable in 
Italian, has capra, pecora, e molti compagni (no. 12 ; the first part of Marie’s 
fable is no. 11 in Rigoli). It would seem, then, that the writer of the 
sonnet knew either the Bestiary text, or its source, or Romulus. 

Son. 2. The ass which tries to imitate the pet dog,—a very familiar 
fable, here told with some original features; the master is an abate, he is 
lying asleep in a field when fawned upon by the ass, and he roars like a 
lion. There are numerous versions in Greek (ed. Halm, no. 331 ; Babrios, 
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ed. Schneidewin, no. 131) and Latin (not preserved in Phedrus, but in 
Romulus, ed. Oesterley, 1, 16; Neckam, no. 5; Steinhéwel, Caxton, Wal- 
ter of England, no. 17), and there are Oriental analogues (cf. Benfey, 
Pantschatantra, 1, 110, 494 ; 1, 339). Italian versions, Siena, 17 ; Ghiviz- 
zani, 20; Monaci, 17; from Marie de France (no. 15): Rigoli, 17; 
Brush, 15. The fable is found in the Gesta Romanorum (ed. Oesterley, no. 
79), Jacques de Vitry (ed. Crane, London, 1890, no. 15), La Fontaine, rv, 
5. In Spain it was known in the 14th century ; see Juan Ruiz, Libro de 
buen amor (ed. Ducamin, Toulouse, 1901, p. 257), and C. P. Wagner, 
The Sources of El Cavallero Cifar, Paris, 1903, p. 74 (reprinted from Revue 
Hispanique, tome X), Franco-Italian version in the fragmentary text 
published by P. Rajna, Estratti di una raceolta di Favole, in Giornale di 
Filologia Romanza, 1, p. 36 (1878). 

Son. 3. The sick lion is insulted and struck by porco, toro, asino, lupo, 
volpe ; moral : make friends while you have the opportunity. Other versions 
have different animals, but are sufficiently like the sonnet to have been its 
source: Romulus, 1, 15 (Steinhéwel 16; from Phedrus, 1, 21), with aper, 
taurus, asinus, leo senex ; Walter, 16, same animals; Siena, 16, and Ghiviz- 
zani, 19: porco, toro, asino; Monaci, 8: porco, asino, cervo. In Marie, 14, 
followed by the Italian translation ( Rigoli, Brush, Pal. 6), and by the 
Promptuarium exemplorum, 8 (published by Warnke in his edition of the 
Fabeln), and the first fable of Berachiah ha-Nakdan, the animals are 
different (cf. Warnke, Quellen). The fable is told by Jacques de Vitry, 
184, La Fontaine, 1m, 14, and Waldis, 1, 12. There is no close parallel in 
the beast-epic or in Greek, although the germ may be in a fable of the fox 
which mocks a lion in a cage (Halm, 40). 

It is interesting to find the same fable in ottava rima ( I’ Etruria, 1, 107 ; 
see above) ; an idea of the florid style of this version may be given by 
quoting one of iis nineteen stanzas : 


Or la volante fama ch’ 2 veloce 

Vie pid che altra cosa con su’ ale, 
Volando, sparge del lion la voce, 

Si che notizia @ a ciascuno animale 
Come vecchiezza e miseria gli nuoce ; 
Onde col toro l’asino e cinghiale, 
Lor disponendo dell’ antica ingiuria 
Di vendicarsi, mossonsi con furia. 


Like the sonnet, this poem, in spite of expansion, belongs to the Romulus 
tradition. 

Son. 4. When told by the fox that his mouth has a bad odor, the lion 
is offended, and refuses to accept an apology. This seems to be a feeble 
reminiscence of the fables in which the lion asks various animals about the 
odor of his breath, and kills them whatever they reply. In Romulus, 11, 
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20, the monkey gives an evasive answer; the lion feigns illness, and 
demands monkey’s flesh (not in Walter, Siena, etc.). Similarly in Marie, 
29, except that the wolf has taken the place of the lion; in the Italian 
translation (Rigoli, Brush, 35), the monkey has a cold and cannot smell. 
In Rigoli (not in Marie or Brush) the fox is one of the animals killed. In 
other versions, the fox gives the evasive answer and escapes ; see Warnke, 
Quellen; La Fontaine, vm, 7; Du Méril, Poésies inédites, p. 29; P. W. 
Harry, A Comparative Study of the Alsopic Fable in Nicole Bozon, Cincinnati, 
1905, pp. 25-29; Braune, Die Fabeln des Erasmus Alberus, no. 36. The 
closest parallel to our sonnet is an African story of a lion and a woman ; 
see Benfey, Pantschatantra, 1, p. 354. The evil smell of the lion’s breath 
is spoken of by Brunetto Latini (J/ Tesoro, Italian translation, vol. 0, p. 
209: ‘‘la bocca gli pute molto malamente.’’ ) 

Son. 5. This fable of the fox with many tricks and the cat with one, 
must have been widely current in popular tradition in the Middle Ages. 
It does not belong to the collections of the Romulus family, but is found in 
the Extravagantes, no. 5 (Steinhéwel, Caxton, etc.) ; Odo of Cheriton, no. 
39 (in Hervieux, vol. rv, p. 212) ; Marie, 98 (not in the Italian transla- 
tion); in ‘‘The Owl and the Nightingale’ (lines 807 ff., in Miitzner, 
Altenglische Sprachproben, 1, 43); Der Fuhs und diu Katze (in Grimm, Rein- 
hart Fuchs, Berlin, 1834, p. 363 ; cf. pp. cliii, clxxxviii, 421) ; La Fontaine, 
1x, 14; Waldis, m, 21; Grimm, Kinder- und Haus-Marchen, no. 75,—in 
these and still other versions, as in our sonnet (the only Italian version 
that I have found), the cat’s trick is to climb a tree and thus escape the 
dogs, while the too clever fox is caught. The ancient Greeks had a pro- 
verb: The fox knows many things, the hedgehog one big thing. The fable 
undoubtedly came down to the Middle Ages by oral tradition. In the 
original form, preserved in folk-tales in Greece and among the Slavs, the 
hedgehog’s one trick was to feign death, and in some oral versions the cat 
also uses this trick. In India a similar story is told about a crow which 
ean fly in a hundred ways, while a flamingo knows but one way, and yet 
escapes (see Benfey, Pantschatantra, 1, 312 ff.). For further references and 
discussion, see K. Krohn, Fine uralte griechische Tierfabel, in Am Urquell, 
Iu, p. 177 ff. (1892); K. O. Petersen, On the Sources of the Nonne Prestes 
Tale, Boston, 1898, p. 18; Warnke, Quellen, no. 98; Sudre, Sources du 
Roman de Renart, p. 273 ; Robert, 11, 549; and other works already cited. 

Son. 6. This fable of the ass terrifying other animals by braying, while 
the lion says that he too would be afraid if he did not know who it was, 
is a close parallel to Romulus, rv, 10 (= Phedrus, 1, 11; not in Walter 
and descendants). There are several Oriental and Greek fables containing 
the same idea ; see Benfey, 1, 101, 107, 462, 1, 308; Halm, nos. 248, 259, 
323, 333 ; Ribezzo, Nuovi Studi sulla Origine e la Propagazione delle Favole 
indo-elleniche, Napoli, 1901, p. 191. The version of Romulus is slightly 
modified in Marie, 35, followed by Rigoli, 43, Brush, 44. See Grimm, 
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Reinhart Fuchs, pp. cclxxv, 383-7, for German version. Cf. La Fontaine, 
N, 19, Neckam, 8, etc. 

Line 6 of the sonnet is not quite clear. Can it be a reminiscence of the 
proverbial asinus ad lyram? Cf. the first lines of a fourteenth century 
sonnet (published by Gigli, Sermoni evangelici ed altri scritti di F. Sacchetti, 
Firenze, 1857, p. 252): 


Come a I’ asel s’ avvien sonar la lira, 
Cosi a me cantar le rime snelle. .. . 
Cf. Ribezzo, op. cit., p. 170. 


Son. 7. This version of the fly annoying the bald man is probably 
derived from some version of the Romulus family,—Romulus, mu, 13 
(= Phedrus, v, 3) ; Steinhéwel, m, 12; Walter, 32; Siena, 33 ; Ghiviz- 
zani, 32; Monaci, 19. Also in Neckam, 19; Jacques de Vitry, 190; 
Waldis, 1, 99. Cf. Halm, 425; and for discussion of possible Oriental 
parallels, see Ribezzo, op. cit., p. 183; Benfey, 1, 292; Jacobs, Fables of 
Esop, p. 64. Not in Marie or La Fontaine. Franco-Italian fragment, see 
P. Rajna, loc. cit. 

Son. 8. The kernel of this fable is the confession, in which the more 
guilty animals are excused, while the comparatively innocent one is con- 
demned. Although the general idea may possibly have been suggested by 
an Oriental story (see Benfey, 1, 230, mu, 80; Jacobs, Fables of Bidpai, 
p. 153; ete.), in this form the fable seems to have originated in Germany 
in the thirteenth century. A Latin poem of that period, Penitentiarius 
(published by Grimm, Reinhart Fuchs, pp. 397-409, cf. p. clxxxv) begins 


as follows : ; 
Instabat festiva dies ; animalia bruta 


conveniunt, culpas depositura suas : 
et lupus et vulpes capitolia proxima jungunt, 
additur his asinus nulla sinistra ratus. 


The wolf and the fox confess that they have eaten various animals ; the ass 
confesses some trifling offences, and is killed by the others. From about 
the same period are two German poems: Diu Betevart (Grimm, p. 391) 
and Diu Bihte (in H. Trimberg’s Der Renner ; Grimm, p. 392, cf. p. clxxxi). 
At the beginning of the sixteenth century, Diu Bihte was turned into Latin 
prose by Heinrich Bebel (Facetiarum Henrici Bebelii libri tres rursus redditi, 
Tubinge, 1544; lib. ii, fol. 33), with a moral : 


Sic equidem faciunt potentes . ... ut bene novit Juvenalis in satyra 
secunda, ‘‘Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura columbas,’’ atque huius 
fabulae autor, Hugo scilicet Trimpergius, egregius in vernacula lingua 
poeta. 


Bebel was probably the source of Waldis, rv, 1, and of French versions by 
Haudent and Larivey (Haudent, Apologues d’ Esope, reproduits d’ apres I édi- 
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tion de 1547, Rouen, 1877, livre m1, no. Ix; also in Regnier, m, 485; 
Larivey inserted the fable, in a prose version, in place of one of the original 
stories, in his translation of Straparola’s Piacevoli Notti, 13, 1; see Facé- 
tieuses Nuits, Paris, 1857, 1, p. li). In these versions the fox, the wolf and 
the ass confess to one another while on a pilgrimage ; light penance is 
imposed on fox and wolf, while the ass is either killed or severely beaten. 
Erasmus Alberus knew the version of Bebel, but the chief source of his 
version, no. 11, was Luscinius, Joci ac Sales, no. 126, printed in 1524 (see 
A. L. Stiefel, Zu den Quellen der Erasmus Alberschen Fabeln, in Euphorion, 
1x, 609-11). Here, and in the version of Gueroult (reprinted from edition 
of 1550 by Regnier, 1, 489), the lion asks the wolf and the ass to confess ; 
lion and wolf excuse one another’s sins, but condemn the ass for having 
eaten a little straw. In several Latin versions the lion summons his subjects 
to confession, with the usual result (Promptuarium, ed. Warnke in Fabeln 
der Marie, no. 3; Nicole Bozon, no. 1, in Hervieux, tv, p. 256; Raulin, 
Itinerarium Paradisi, 1524, quoted by Regnier, 1, 484). In Odo of Cheriton 
(no. 81, Hervieux, Iv, p. 255; Voigt, Kleinere Lat. Denkméiler der Thiersage, 
p- 138) the fox and the ass confess to the wolf. For other versions in Latin 
and German, see Stiefel, oc. cit. ; Regnier, 11, 88 ff. ; K. Goedeke, Deutsche 
Dichtung im Mittelalter, 2° Ausg., Dresden, 1871, pp. 617-27 ; Hervieux, 111, 
pp. 167, 349. An Italian version, not hitherto cited in this connection, is 
found in a sermon, dated 1427, by San Bernadino da Siena: Lion, imitat- 
ing monks, orders confession ; he absolves goat, fox and wolf, but has ass 
and sheep soundly beaten (see D’ Ancona e Bacci, Manuale della Letteratura 
Italiana, vol. 11). In La Fontaine, Les Animaur malades de la Peste (vu, 
1; the chief source was probably Gueroult), the reason for confession is the 
prevalence of the plague; the lion confesses first, followed by others, and 
finally by the ass, which is killed. 

Nearer to our Italian sonnets is a fable by Filelfo, published in 1480 
(French version in Esope en belle humeur, Hambourg, 1750, p. 273, the only 
edition that I have seen ; cf. Regnier, loc. cit.). Here the wolf, the fox 
and the ass go out in a boat and are beset bya storm. The fox thinks some 
one must have committed a crime, and proposes confession ; he has eaten 
hens, the wolf has eaten sheep and calves, the ass once ate some flour from 
the load he was carrying. The wolf and the fox decide that the storm has 
come on account of this sin, and throw the ass overboard. According to 
P. A. Becker, in Literaturblatt f. germ. u. rom. Philol., 1905, col. 373-5, a 
story corresponding to this was told in Bohemian by Pelbart in the fifteenth 
century. A similar but more elaborate version is found in a Greek poem 
of the fifteenth century ; see A. C. Gidel, Etudes sur la littérature greequ 
moderne, Paris, 1866, pp. 331 ff.; Goedeke, op. cit., p. 625; Grimm, Send- 
schreiben an Karl Lachmann, Leipzig, 1840, pp. 68-106. Here the fox and 
the wolf persuade the ass to set sail with them for the Orient ; the fox is 
troubled by dreaming of a storm, and invites the others to confess. The 
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ass has eaten a leaf, and is condemned to death. He says, however, that 
he has a talisman on his hoof, and the wolf, wishing to see it, is kicked 
overboard, the fox following from fright. As in the Italian sonnets, we 
find here, instead of the usual ending of the confession story, another tale, 
which was no doubt added in oral transmission. A similar combination 
is found in several folk-tales in North Africa ; for instance, in this Berber 
tale: A lion, a jackal and a mule, traveling together, are hungry. They 
draw lots to see which one shall be eaten, and the lot falls to the mule. 
He asks the others to wait until they reach a certain place, the name of 
which is written on his hoof; the jackal can read only at a distance, but 
the lion comes close to the mule, and is killed by a kick. See R. Basset, 
Nouveaux contes berbéres, Paris, 1897, no. 83; cf. no. 73. In another Ber- 
ber story, R. Basset, Contes populaires d Afrique, p. 25, the animals, plotting 
against the mule, decide to eat the one who will not tell the name of his 
father; the mule says the name is written on his hoof, and kicks the lion 
who tries to read it (cf. also Riviere, Recueil de contes populaires de la 
Kabylie, Paris, 1882, p. 141). In all these cases, reading on the hoof of 
the mule or ass is combined with the confession; see below, notes on Son. 
11. As for the particular pretext used by the ass in Son. 8,—begging his 
enemies not to do the very thing that he wishes them to do,—it does not 
occur elsewhere in this connection ; cf. Brer Rabbit begging the fox not to 
throw him into the brier-patch, J. C. Harris, Uncle Remus, his Songs and 
his Sayings, New York, 1892, chap. 4. 

Son. 9. The familiar fable of the grass-hopper and the ant, known in 
many Greek and Latin versions: Halm, 401, 401b, 295; Babrios, 137 ; 
Romulus, ed. Oesterley, 1v, 19, in Steinhéwel and Caxton, Iv, 17; Avi- 
anus, 34; Cod. Hamilton, 15; not in Phedrus or Walter. The version in 
the Italian Bestiary, no. 6, is probably one of several fables in that collec- 
tion that were derived from Avianus. On a Franco-Italian fragment, and 
on derivatives from Avianus in general, see article by P. Rajna already 
cited, in Giornale di Fil. Rom., 1, pp. 13-42 (no. 26). Text of Avianus 
and derivatives in Hervieux, tome 111. Other Italian versions from Marie, 
39: Rigoli, 20, Brush, 18, Marie and Brush do not have the taunt: Se 
estate cantasti, hieme salta (Romulus); but it is in Rigoli: Se cantasti d’ estate 
balla di verno, as well as in the Bestiary. Cf. notes in editions cited, and 
also La Fontaine, 1,1. The fable is inserted by Benvenuto da Imola in 
his comment on Dante, Inj. 111, 30 (Florence, 1887, vol. 1, p. 111). 

Son. 10. The ant find a horse’s skull, and thinks it a fine palace, but 
empty. I know of no exact parallel, unless it be the unfinished no. 6 in 
terza rima ; but the fable of the fox or wolf and the mask is similar. The 
very short version of Phzdrus, 1, 7 (cf. Halm, 47) is as follows : 


Personam tragicam forte vulpes viderat ; 
O quante species, inquit, cerebrum non habet. 
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Romulus, uy, 15 (Steinhéwel m, 14), followed by Walter, 34, Siena, 35, 
Ghivizzani, 34, substitutes the wolf for the fox. Walter further changes 
the tragic mask to caput arte superbum, which in Ghiv. is wno capo d’ uomo 
intagliato e formato di marmo ; in Siena, however, the fable begins: ‘‘ An- 
dando iJ Lupo a diletto per uno campo, trovd uno capo d’ uno uomo morto 
partito dallo imbusto.’’ For other versions, see Waldis, 1, 28; La Fon- 
taine, Iv, 14; Du Méril, op. cit., p. 227, note; Benfey, op. cit., 1, 132; 
i. 21. 

Son. 11. This fable of the wolf reading something supposed to be written 
on the mule’s hoof was medieval in origin; it was current in Italy fron 
the end of the thirteenth century on, in one of the Novelle antiche, which I 
believe was the source of the sonnet: Le Ciento Novelle antike, Bologna, 
1525 (ed. Gualteruzzi), no. 94; Libro di Novelle e di bel parlar gentile, Fio- 
renza, 1572 (ed. Borghini), no. 91; Biagi, Le Novelle aniiche, Firenze, 
1880, no. 130; and in other editions ; cf. D’ Ancona e Bacci, Manuale, vol. 
1; D’Ancona, Le Fonti del Novellino, no. 94, in: Studj di Critica e Storia 
letteraria, Bologna, 1880. This medieval fable probably grew out of a 
classical fable ; in the Greek versions (Halm, 334b, 334; Babrios, 122) 
the ass either has or pretends to have a thorn in his foot, and kicks the 
wolf who comes to extract it. This is not in Phedrus; but in Romulus, 
111, 2, the horse, when the lion passes himself off as a physician, pretends to 
have a thorn in his foot, asks the lion for help, and kicks him; so in 
Neckam, 24, Walter, 42, Siena, 43, Ghivizzani, 42 (also La Fontaine, v, 8, 
and Waldis, 1, 32, but not in Marie). A medieval version based on popular 
tradition is found as a part of the long tenth fable of the Extravagantes 
(Steinhéwel, ed. Oesterley, p. 212; Caxton, etc.; also in Grimm, Reinhart 
Fuchs, p. 429 ; cf. Robert, Fables inédites, 1, p. xeviii). Here the wolf, hay- 
ing a good omen for the day, refuses to touch common food ; he proposes to 
eat a colt which is grazing with its mother; the mare consents, but begs 
the wolf to extract a thorn from her hoof, and kicks him ; whereupon the 
wolf goes off to meet with still more disastrous adventures. More or less 
similar versions in various poems of the Reynard cycle (cf. Grimm, p. 
eclxiii). In the Roman de Renart (ed. Martin, branche 19; ef. Sudre, 
Sources du R. de R., p. 332) the mare asks the wolf to pull a thorn 
from her foot, and kicks him; in Reineke and Reinaeri the mare says tlie 
price of her colt is written on her hoof; in Reinardus (Grimm, p. lxxv) 
and Ysengrinus (ed. Voigt, Halle, 1884, pp. lxxxiii and 329 ff.) the cir- 
cumstances are still different; while in Renart le Contrefait ( Robert, u, 
p- 365) the mare consents to give up her colt if the fox and the wolf 
will let it first be baptized ; she has the name on her hoof, and the wolf 
tries to read it, with the usual result, Renart excusing himself on the plea 
of sore eyes. In another of the Extravagantes, no. 1, we find the mule 
grazing ; the fox asks who he is; the mule says he is bestia; his uncle was 
the horse. The fox insists on knowing his name, and the mule says it is 
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written on his left hind foot. The fox persuades his enemy the wolf to 
try to read the name, and the mule kicks. Here we find the reading on 
hoof combined, just as in the African stories mentioned under Son. 8, with 
the mule’s sensitiveness as to his family ; the latter episode often appears 
by itself (e. g., in Petrus Alphonsus and in the fragmentary Italian transla- 
tion, P. Papa, Frammento di un’ antica versione toscana della Disciplina 
Clericalis, Firenze, 1891, p. 50; Halm, 157; Babrios, 62; La Fontaine, 
vi, 7. Benvenuto da Imola, commenting on Purg. 111, compares Manfred 
to the mule which, when asked by the lion whose son he was, said : Sum 
nepos equi). Baldo, Alter Asopus, no. 27 (Du Méril, p. 257), has the fable 
almost as in Extrav. 1. The latter is probably connected with the source of 
our Italian versions, through oral transmission. It is also, in my opinion, 
the chief source, through the French translation of Steinhéwel’s sop by 
J. Machault, of La Fontaine, xu, 17: Le Renard, Le Loup et le Cheval. 
Regnier, Gwvres de La F., 111, pp. 292, 404, and Robert, 1, p. ccxl, pro- 
pose as La Fontaine’s source the third Satire of Mathurin Regnier, in 
which the mule’s victim is the lioness, while the wolf takes the place of 
the fox ; La Fontaine probably took some features of his fable from this 
Satire, and changed the mule of Regnier and Extrar. 1 to the horse. The 
fable of the wolf wishing to eat the mare’s colt is found as a modern 
folk-tale ; see Kuhn, Mérkische Sagen und Marchen, Berlin, 1843, p. 299 ; 
Haupt und Schmaler, Volkslieder der Wenden, Grimma, 1843, Th. 1, p. 161. 
In Russia the mare says she has a certificate of safety on her hoof, and 
kicks the wolf when he tries to read it ; see Gerber, Great Russian Animal 
Tales, in these Publications, vol. v1, no. 2, 1891; tale 40, with further 
references on p. 80. 

Terza rima 1. The lion, liberated by the man, proves ungrateful ; three 
arbitrators; the fox puts the lion in his original predicament, and is 
promised hens as a reward, but does not receive them. For a discussion 
and bibliography of this highly interesting fable, see my paper entitled An 
Italian Fable, its Sources.and its History, in Modern Philology, vol. 1, no. 4 
(April, 1904). The story probably originated in India some time before 
the eleventh century, substantially in the form in which it occurs in the 
Panchatantra: a man carries a crocodile to a river in his bag, and the croco- 
dile tries to pull him under water; the man demands arbitrators, two of 
whom decide against him, while the fox persuades the crocodile to get into 
the bag again, and kills it with a stone. This is the oldest version now 
known. The story became modified in various ways, and spread over Asia, 
Africa, and all parts of Europe; it is found in innumerable versions, 
written and oral, sometimes simplified by the omission of all the judges 
except the fox, sometimes amplified by combination with other stories. 
The earliest version having the lion is the fable in terza rima, of which the 
text is now published for the first time; this is also the earliest version 
with the hen-episode. In the first half of the following (sixteenth) century 
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we find several German versions which have the hen-episode, but instead 
of the lion a dragon or serpent. For additional discussion of these German 
versions, see two articles by A. L. Stiefel, which I had not seen when I 
wrote my paper; one on Alberus, already cited, p. 616; the other: Zu 
den Quellen des ‘Esopus’ von B. Waldis, in Archiv f. d. Studium d. neueren 
Sprachen, crx (1902), pp. 271-77. It appears from these articles that the 
source of Alberus, 48, was a Schwankbuch of 1545, the version in which was 
derived from Camerarius; and that the sources of Waldis, tv, 99, were 
Camerarius, Merces anguina, and Sebastian Franck’s Sprichworter. Stiefel 
does not mention the version quoted by Regnier, 111, 359, from the 1568 
edition of Luther’s Tischreden, which I have not been able to find in any 
edition of the Tischreden accessible to me. For further discussion and 
parallels, see Carnoy, Contes d’ animaux dans les Romans du Renard, Paris, 
1889, p. viii; the brief review of my paper in Revue des Traditions Popu- 
laires, x1x, 319 (R. Basset) ; and especially R. Basset, Nouveaux Contes 
Berberes, Paris, 1897, pp. 191-202. 

Terza rima 2. The fox, having descended into a well in one of the two 
buckets, persuades the wolf to get into the other bucket and so pull him 
up. This fable, which is found in various forms, appears to be medieval 
in origin, and to have no connection with the classical fable of fox and 
goat in well (Halm, 45; Phedrus tv, 9; La Fontaine, m1, 5; Steinhéwel, 
Caxton, Remicius 3; not in Romulus; cf. Sudre, Sources, p. 226). The 
pretext by which the fox persuades the wolf to get into the bucket varies ; 
in the version of Odo of Cheriton, just as in the Italian, the fox pretends 
to be eating fish (no. 19, Hervieux, op. cit., 1v, p. 192; also John of 
Sheppey, ibid., p. 441). Precisely the same story, with the usual shifting 
of rdles, is told by Uncle Remus ; Brer Rabbit in the well tells Brer Fox 
that he is fishing, and Brer Fox pulls him out by getting into the other 
bucket (J. C. Harris, Uncle Remus, his Songs and his Sayings, chap. 16). 
In the Roman de Renart (ed. Martin, branche tv, cf. Voretzsch, in Zit- 
schrift f. R. P., xv, 352 ff., and Sudre, Sources, p. 226) the fox sees his 
reflection in the well, and supposes it is his wife ; he tells the wolf he is in 
paradise. So in Renart le Contrefait he describes to the wolf the delightful 
country at the bottom of the well (see Robert, 1, pp. 300-307 ; Podtes de 
Champagne antérieurs au XVie sitcle, Paris, 1851, p. 62). In an English 
poem of the thirteenth century, T'he Vox and the Wolf, (in Miitzner, 
Altenglische Sprachproben, 1, 130), the fox tells the wolf he is in paradise. 
In the Disciplina Clericalis the story is combined with another which orig- 
inated in northern Europe : a farmer, angered by the slowness of his oxen, 
wishes that the wolf might get them, and the wolf thereupon claims them ; 
the fox, to whom the farmer promises hens, persuades the wolf to take 
instead of the oxen a cheese, which turns out to be the reflection of the 
moon in a well ; the fox goes down in one bucket to get it, but says it is too 
heavy, and so the wolf pulls him up by going down in the other bucket. 
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This story is in Steinhéwel’s sop, in the section derived from Petrus Al- 
phonsus, no. 9 (De lupo, rustico, vulpe et caseo ; also in Caxton, etc. In the 
Disciplina, no. 21 in the edition of Paris, 1824, and in Migne, Patrologia 
Latina, vol. 157; ed. Schmidt, Berlin, 1827, no. 24. For further refer- 
ences, see McKenzie, An Italian Fable, p. 17; Grimm, R. F., p. celxxviii, 
H. Sachs, Fabeln, ed. Goetze, bd. 11, Halle, 1894, no. 202). The fable of 
the fox showing to the wolf the reflection of the moon as a cheese, and thus 
being pulled up by the two buckets, in Waldis, tv, 8; La Fontaine, x1, 6. 
In Marie de France, 58, the fox mistakes the reflection of the moon in a 
pool for a cheese, and attempts to drink up the water in order to get it (see 
Warnke, Quellen). The ending in the Italian version,—the dog kills the 
fox to avenge the wolf,—I have not found elsewhere. 

Terza rima 3. Lion, fox, wolf and sheep hunt together and catch a stag ; 
lion askes fox to divide it; fox offers large share to lion, small shares to 
herself and wolf, and the refuse to the sheep. The lion is dissatisfied, 
makes four equal parts, and claims them all for himself. This is evidently 
not the simple fable of the Romulus tradition which we have discussed 
under Son. 1, in which the lion alone divides the booty, and his companions 
are entirely passive. Neither does it belong to the group of versions repre- 
sented by Odo of Cheriton and by various poems of the Reynard cycle 
(Odo, no. 20, in Hervieux, tv, p. 193; J. of Sheppey, ibid., p. 418; 
Jacques de Vitry, no. 158; Roman de Renart, br. xv1; La Compagnie 
Renart, in Robert, 1, p. 32; Du Méril, p. 420; Sudre, pp. 124 ff. ; Grimm, 
p. cclxii; Gérski, Die Fabel vom Liwenantheil, Berlin, 1888, pp. 52-80). 
Here the animals are usually lion, wolf, fox ; the wolf first divides, giving 
a share to each, and is wounded or killed by the lion ; the fox then divides, 
giving all or nearly all to the lion, and saying that he learned the proper 
method by observing the experience of the wolf. In Marie de France, 11, 
are two separate fables, counted by Warnke as one ; but both belong to the 
first group of versions, with the lion alone dividing. First the lion hunts 
with buffalo and wolf; they catch a stag, and the wolf asks how it shall be 
divided ; the buffalo refers the division to the lion. Again (une altre feiz ) 
the lion hunts with goat, sheep and others (see Gorski, p. 16; Warnke, 
Quellen). The two parts of Marie’s fable are given separately in Rigoli, 
11, 12; in 11 the lion asks: ‘‘Chi lo partird?’’ and the wolf replies: 
“*Siate il partitore pur voi;’’ the third animal is the bear instead of the 
fox. This is also in Brush, no. 10, but Rigoli, 12, isnot. On Nicole Bozou’s 
version, cf. Harry, op. cit., pp. 50-4. The fable in terza rima seems to be 
a weakened version of the Reynard type, modified by oral transmission and 
by influence of the Romulus type; thus the lion does not strike the fox, 
but simply reproves her, and then makes his own division. The inclusion 
of the sheep is probably due to some version of the Romulus type, to 
which, however, the double division by the same animals is foreign. 

Terza rima 4, The classical fable of the lion sparing the life of the 
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mouse, and later, when caught by hunters, released by the mouse. Halm, 
256 ; Babrios, 107 ; Romulus, ed. Oesterley, 1, 17, Steinhéwel, 1, 18; Wal- 
ter, 18; Marie, 16; Waldis, 1,14; J. de Vitry, 145; Neckam, 41; Baldo, 
24 (Du Méril, pp. 210, 254); La Fontaine, 0,11. In Italian: Siena, 18 ; 
Ghivizzani, 21; Monaci, 18; Brush, 16; Rigoli, 18. Brugsch gives a 
version purporting to come from ancient Egypt (see R. Basset, Contes popu- 
laires @ Afrique, p. 1), but according to Wiedemann, Popular Literature in 
ancient Egypt, London, 1902, pp. 14-18, this version comes from the Greek 
period. There are, however, striking Oriental parallels; see Benfey, 1, 
324-30 ; Ribezzo, p. 155. This fable is alluded to in a long poem ascribed 
to Fra Jacopone da Todi (Nannucci, Manuale, 1, pp. 401, 409): 


Perché gli uomini dimandano 
Detti con brevitate, 

Favello per proverbii 
Dicendo veritate.... 

Se puote picciol sorice 

Leon disprigionare.... 


On the version by Nicole Bozon, cf. Harry, op. cit., p. 47. 

Terza rima 5. A very much expanded version of the city mouse (topo 
cittadino) and country mouse (topo di villa, chontadino), which may come 
from Romulus, 1, 12; Walter, 12; Siena, Ghivizzani, 12, The fable in 
Marie, 9; Rigoli, 9; Brush, 8, is slightly different. Versions in Monaci, 
4; Waldis, 1, 9; Er. Alberus, 8; La Fontaine, 1, 9; in Greek, Halm, 
297 ; Babrios, 108 ; in Latin, Horace, Sat. 1, 6, etc. The cat is specifi- 
cally mentioned by Odo of Cheriton, no. 16 (Hervieux, rv, p. 190), and in 
Renart le Contrefait (Robert, 1, 48-53 ; Poetes de Champagne, p. 151); very 
probably the fable was familiar in oral as well as written versions. 

Terza rima 7. Here also we find an elaborated version of a familiar 
fable,—the eagle, on the advice of the crow, drops a tortoise on the 
rocks to break its shell. In Phedrus, n, 6 (cf. Halm, 419), followed by 
Romulus (ed. Oesterley, 1, 13; Steinhéwel, 1, 14); Walter, 14; Siena, 14; 
Monaci,.6 ; the eagle shares the meat with the crow as a reward for the 
advice. But in at least two descendants of Walter the crow carries off the 
meat before the eagle can get to it, as in the terza rima ; these are Ghiviz- 
zani, 13; Ysopet 1, no. 14 (in Robert, mu, p. 453); cf. Waldis, 1, 10; 
Alberus, 28. So also in Marie de France, 12, followed by Rigoli, 13 ; Brush, 
11, the crow carries off the meat (cf. Warnke, Queilen). In the version in 
Ghivizzani the shell-fish is testuggine ; in Rigoli and Brush, pescie scaglia ; 
in our text, bizzugha, but testuggine in the title. 
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